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PUBLISHERS. 

Find  out  today  if  th«  Chicago  Tribunt'i 
penotroting  covtrogo  of  tho  convtMion  and 
Washington  nows  it  ovoilablt  in  your  tor. 
rifory  thru  the  specialised,  unduplicated 
wire  report  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason, 
monoger,  for  quototion  of  cost  of  full  CTPS 
wire  report.  Chicogo  Tribune  Press  Sorvice, 
Newt  Building,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  II. 


On  tlio  job  at  PliilaHolphia  lo  cover  tlie  Detn- 
ocratir  (>onvontion  for  Chicago  Tribune  readers 
will  lie  the  great  staff  that  kept  them  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  events  during  last  month*s  Republican 
(^invention. 

Ilearliiig  this  s^KM'ial  staff  again  is  Arthur 
Sears  Henning,  whose  first-hand  obsenation  of 
national  |N)litical  conventions  spans  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  With  him  will  be  re|H>rters 
known  to  Tribune  readers  for  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  jiolitics  and  their  outstanding  abil¬ 


ity  to  cover  the  news.  They  will  lie  liacked  by  all 
the  resources  of  a  news|>a|)er  famed  for  its  enter¬ 
prise  and  its  forthright  presentation  of  the  news 
in  the  public  interest. 

Chicago  Tribune  readers  will  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  convention  developments.  They  will 
get  s«»lid.  comprehensive  accounts  from  reporters 
whose  record  in  getting  the  news  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  help  keep  the  Tribune  out  in  front 
as  Chicago’s  most  widely  read  newsjiaper  and 
most  productive  advertising  meflium. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  TtORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


May  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  980.000;  Sunday,  Over  1,600,000 


1048  Salci  Manafctment  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


When  you  reah'ze  that  retail  sales  in  Wisconsin  for  1947  Increased  28.4%  over  the  previous 
year,  while  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  they  increased  only  21.8%,  you  will  have  an  Idea  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  Importance  as  a  market.  But  even  more  enlightening  Is  the  fact  that  per  family,  this 
state  spent  $3,535  In  retail  stores — $580  more  than  the  national  average.  If  you're  looking 
for  sales,  here's  real  spendability!  Here's  a  state  worth  "going  after"! 

And  when  you  "go  after"  sales  In  Wisconsin  consider  this  unusual  newspaper  situation.  The 
evening  field  is  divided  among  38  dailies,  but  there's  only  ONE  big  morning  newspaper — the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  eleven  years  older  than  the  state,  which  Is  now  celebrating  its  centennial. 

Big  things  are  happening  at  the  Sentinel,  too!  Retail  advertls 
6''$  used  nearly  a  million  lines  or  15.6%  more  in  1947  than  in 
1946,  and  total  advertising  linage  (excluding  American  Weekly 
and  Comic  Weekly)  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  2  million  lines 

_ or  23.4%.  First  five  months  of  1948  shows  retail  linage  up 

20.3%  over  same  period  last  year,  and  total  linage  was  up  19.27,. 

This  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Sentinel  on 
BSa  the  lives  and  buying  habits  of  its  160,955*  daily  and  298,119' 
Sunday  reader  families  —  the  highest  circulation  in  its  history. 

Want  to  make  a  name  for  your  products  in  Wisconsin?  Make 
■  sure  your  schedule  Includes  the  Sentinel — the  only  big  morning 

newspaper  in  the  state. 


SEND  TODAY  for  New  Retail  Picture  of  Milwauliee.  just  published.  It  prf- 
sents  vital  information  you  should  linow — and  leep.  If  you  want  a  copy  write 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  or  contact  any  office  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

Tht  Newipsptr  Wi$con$in  Grew  Up  With 

A  HIARST  NEWSPABIR— RcpresMtMl  by  MOLONIY,  RlftAN  A  SCHMITT,  INC, 


’Pub,  Stgitemcnl  March  31,'  1018 
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STEP  ON  THE  GAS  IN  BALTIMORE! 

It’s  little  wonder  that  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Sunpapers  is  first  in 
Baltimore.  For  service  now  and  for  new 
sales  later,  automotive  advertisers  always 
put  The  Sunpapers  first  on  their  list. 

The  Sunpapers  are  the  advertising  buys 
in  Baltimore.  You  see,  there  are  thousands 
of  solid  blocks  located  in  every  section  of 


Baltimore  where  The  Sunpapers  are 
served  by  exclusive  Sun  carriers  to  every 
home.  There  are  many  more  blocks  where 
The  Sunpapers  carrier  serves  all  but  one 
or  two  houses  on  each  block.  With  more 
daily  circulation  (morning  and  evening) 
in  the  Baltimore  area  than  there  are 
families,  the  advertiser  is  assiired  com¬ 
plete  coverage. 


Average  l\'et  Paid  Circulation  for  May.  36*1.827,  Daily;  305,651.  Sunday 
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And  every  new  development  to  come  from  the  Wood  shops 
has  shown  this  same  experienced  know-how,  shown  this 
same  down-to-earth  knowledge  of  newspaper  conditions  IN 
ACTUAL  OPERATION.  Take  for  example,  the  newest  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Wood  line.  Take  Wood  Pneumatic  Tensions  . . . 
Take  Wood  PRE-Registering  Machine  .  .  .  Auto-lifts  .  .  .  Auto¬ 
millers  . . .  Tension-plate  Autoshavers  . . .  Pneumatic  pump¬ 
ing  systems  . . .  Well,  take  any  piece  of  Wood  equipment 
that  fills  your  need.  You  know  if  it's  WOOD  it's  GOOD. 


TENSIONPLATE 


AUTOPASTERS 


TENSIONS 

(with  fixed  or  running  belts) 


AUTOMATIC 

AUTOPLATE 


JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 


COLOR  PLATE 

PRE-Registering 

MACHINE 


Increased  Coal  Wages 
Call  for  Increased  Efficiency 
and  Productivity 


\ 

> 

\ 


New  wage  contracts  for  America’s  commercial 
coal  mines  have  been  negotiated  without  a 
strike.  The  spectre  of  complete  industrial 
paralysis  through  a  nation-wide  work  stop¬ 
page  in  the  coal  industry  has  been  removed. 
America’s  c'ommercial  mines  are  working  full 
blast,  and  there  should  be  iio  lack  of  coal  next 
winter. 

As  almost  e\'er>'one  knows,  the  new  contracts 
ha\'e  resnlted  in  a  dollar  a  day  wage  increase 
for  miners  — and  in  doubling  the  contribution 
to  the  miners’  welfare  fund.  Such  increases  — 
along  with  .still  rising  costs  of  all  the  (‘quip- 
ment  needed  for  coal  production— ob\  iously 
add  up  to  an  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  coal. 

To  minimi/e  these  increased  co.sts  it  is  now 
more  imperative  than  e\  er  that  our  coal  mines 
be  operated  at  maximum  productisitv  and 
with  highest  jwssible  efficiency.  This  is  the 
dual  responsibility  of  management  and  miners. 


The  miners  will  need  to  stav  on  the  job  and 
boost  mine  output.  Only  bv  so  doing  can  they 
justify  wage  scales  that  make  them  the  highest 
paid  industrial  workt'is  in  the  world. 

Management  will  need  to  devise  new  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  man  per  day  through  further 
mechanization  and  through  new  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities.  Bituminous  mine  operators 
during  the  next  three  years  will  be  called  upon 
to  expend  upward  of  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
plant  improvements  and  additional  machinery 
and  in  the  opening  of  new  mines  to  obtain  a 
greater  output  of  coals  of  higher  grades. 

The  lion’s  share  of  the  funds  for  these  new 
facilities  can  come  only  out  of  earnings. 

In  the  interests  of  the  entire  country,  the  best 
(‘fforts  of  both  miners  and  operators  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 


BITUMIHOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D,C« 


l 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 

( Advortisenient) 
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or  its  coverage  of  the  Democratic  convention — as  of  the  Repub- 
bn — editors  chose  United  Press  by  acclamation.  U.P.  dispatches 
igain  won  overwhelming  play. 

reason  was  that  U.P.  usually  was  first  with  the  big  news. 


wther  was  the  way  U.  P.  spotted  the  headline  facts,  told  them 
oncisely  in  familiar  terms. 

Wed  Press  for — "the  world's  best  coverage  of  the  _ 

orld's  biqgest  news."  ' 


In  a  corner  of  one  of  U.P.  s 
two  special  convention  work¬ 
rooms.  Harry  Ferguson  (in  dark  suit), 
assistant  general  news  manager,  con¬ 
fers  with  some  members  of  U.P.  staff. 


. .  the  field  in  which 
our  futures  are  determined” 


A  from  Mr.  H.J.  \\\\>i7.\\,Chainncin. United  States 

Associates,  /nternational  Chaniher  of  Connnerce,  Inc. 


w„  TMFR  we  like  it  or  not.  world  leader¬ 
ship  has  been  thrust  upon  our  country. 

.Such  a  position  always  has  curried  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  fields  of  world  diplomacy 
and  politics.  Today,  it  carries  responsibilities 
in  another  field — world  economics. 

And  international  economics  well  may 
prove  to  he  the  field  in  which  oar  futures 
are  determined.  For  iie  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  our  own  prosperity  unle.ss  other 
countries  are  prosperous,  too.  We  cannot 
hope  to  build  peace  through  politics  alone. 

If  we  are  to  help  create  a  firm  basis  for 
peace,  we  must  have  the  mutual  benefits  of 
increased  world  production  and  trade.  The 
actions  of  all  people  everywhere  in  businesses, 
governments,  labor  and  agriculture  must  con¬ 
tribute  the  figures  of  daily  trade  which  will 
constitute  rising  standards  of  living. 

If  our  country  is  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
in  this  field  well  and  ably,  there  must,  under 
our  democratic  system.be  a  w  idespread  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved. 

This  spreading  of  information  —  this  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  people  for  leadership  is  a 
task  which  falls  importantly  upon  the 
press.  And  today  the  nation's  newspapers 
are  devoting  an  increasing  amount  of  space 
to  international  economics. 

To  stimulate  this  trend,  to  reward  these 
efforts  in  what  it  believes  is  a  decisive  phase 
of  world  peace,  the  United  States  Associates 


of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  established  two  awards. 

1.  An  award  of  S500  and  a  bronze  plaque  to  the 
writer  of  the  most  stimulating  and  penetrating 
editorial  on  international  economic  relations, 
published  during  1948  by  a  daily  newspaper  with 
a  cireulation  of  50,0()U  or  more. 

2.  A  like  award  to  the  writer  of  a  similar  edi¬ 
torial  published  during  1948  by  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  cireulation  of  less  than  50,000. 


I 

The  newspaper  in  which  each  of  the  winniri 
editorials  is  published  will  also  be  awarckd 
bronze  plaque.  , 

Judges  for  these  awards  will  be: 

Erw  in  C.snham.  Editor  of  Christian  SVk 
Monitor: 

John  F.  Kniohi.  Fuhiisher  <6  Editor  of  j 

Chicago  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press;  f 

Roy  Rcbi  RTS.  Publisher  A  Editor  oj  k'un  j 
Cit\  Star.  ! 

''I 

i 


ENTRY  RULES 


1.  Editorials  must  appear  in  an  F.nplish-lan- 
guage  daily  newspaper  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1948. 

2.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than 
midnight.  January  31.  1949. 

3.  Entries  must  be  submitted  in  the  form  of 
clippings  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
newspaper. 

4.  Entries  should  be  made  by  the  publisher  of 
the  newspaper  in  which  the  editorial  ap¬ 
pears.  or  by  the  writer,  and  should  show  the 
name  and  address  of  the  publisher  and  the 


writer,  the  date  of  publication,  and  should 
indicate  whether  circulation  is  greater  or 
less  than  50.000. 

5.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  editorials 
which  may  be  submitted  by  one  newspaper 
or  one  writer.  There  is  no  minimum  or  max¬ 
imum  length  requirement  for  entries. 

6.  All  entries  must  be  mailed  to : 

JutxjiNG  Commit  IKK.  Ediiorui.  Award. 
Umtkd  Si  Airs  Ass(ktaiks. 

20  East  57ih  Sirkki. 

Nkw  York  22.  N.  Y. 

7.  The  decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 


United  States  Associates 

International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Incorporated 

20  East  S7th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 
(Advertisement) 
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The  ignitron  tube  above  converts  a-c  power  for  d-c  drive  motors — is 
the  control  and  power  headquarters  for  the  new  General  Electric  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive.  This  modern  drive  provides  closer  speed  control  and 
more  flexibility  at  less  cost,  compared  with  conventional  a-c  drives.  The 
^rive  is  designed  around  the  co-ordinated  load-center  method  of  power 
disll^^tion  which  saves  heavy -wiring  costs  and  critical  materials. 
Powe^ovings  alone  range  from  zero  at  maximum  geared  speed  to  50 
per  cent  aT^^f  speed. 

Space  is  save^Hj^  maintenance  costs  reduced  because  auxiliary  thread¬ 
ing  motor,  slow  g^i^g  motor,  over-running  clutch,  two-speed  gears 
and  drive  brakes  are  e}^^ated. 

Constant  running  speed  i^h^^pendent  of  load  changes.  The  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive  has  the  aoV^ntages  of  stepless  speed  control  from 
threading  speed  to  maximum  spee^S^ith  stable  shunt -speed  regulation 
at  any  point. 

Smooth  jogging  and  running  operations  areV^formed  without  contactor 
or  switching  operations.  Control  maintenance  iN^educed  to  a  minimum. 
Load  resistor  losses  are  eliminated  and  heat  dissipSt^n  is  no  longer  a 
major  expense: 

Maintenance  costs  are  reduced  because  no  heavy  rotatinghs^hinery  is 
required.  Electronic  power  and  control  apparatus  is  static.  x. 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRIC  FOR 
THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


Consider  the  advantages  of  purchasing  all 
your  electric  equipment — glue  pots  to 
press  drives — from  General  Electric.  It 
will  simplify  your  designing,  buying,  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  problems.  All  the 
components  of  your  plant  will  dovetail 
together  to  form  an  attractive  and  efficient 
operation  unit.  Call  or  write  your  local 
G-E  sales  office.  Apporotus  Deportment, 
Generof  Electric  Company,  Schenectody  5,  N.  Y. 


Apparatus  Department,  Sec.  A658-26 
General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady  5,  New  York 


Please  send  me  bulletin  GEA-4670  oh  the  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive. 


Name. 


Hove  you  seen  the  G-E  color  sound 
slidefilm  "Modern  Industrial  Power 
Distribution" — a  More  Power  to  America 
project  designed  to  aid  American  in¬ 
dustry  achieve  greater  productivity. 
Ask  your  local  G-E  office  to  arrange  for 
its  showing  in  your  area. 
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Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball! 


EDIT( 


Trends  are  funny,  sometimes. 

The  war  especially,  did  a  lot  to  upset  them. 


You  can’t  look  at  wartime  trend  figures  with  any  assurance 


that  you're  looking  at  a  real  trend. 

But  take  the  trend  shown  in  these  charts. 

It  starts  before  the  the  war.  It  carries  through  the  war. 

It  continues  after  the  war.  It’s  solid. 

Back  of  this  trend  is  performance  that's  just  as  solid. 
Readers  find  it  in  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print’’... 
in  a  newspaper  that  gives  them  more  news  than  any  other 
publication,  all  of  it  reliable  and  unbiased. 

Advertisers  find  it  in  returns . . . 
more  returns  for  dollars  invested. 

That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  today,  as  it  has  for 

29  consecutive  years,  publishes  more  advertising 

than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  biggest  and  busiest  market 

in  the  world.  If  you’re  looking  for  new  business 

or  more  business,  get  in  touch  with  us. 


Note  the  bounce 
in  circulation 

These  comparisons  of  net  paid 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
figures  for  the  six  months  ended 
March  31st,  1941,  and  the  six 
months  ended  March  31st,  1948, 
show  that  more  and  more  people 
are  reading  The  New  York  Times. 


Note  the  bounce 
in  advertising 

This  comparison  of  total  adver¬ 
tising  carried  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1941  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1948  shows  that  more 
and  more  advertisers  are  making 
more  and  more  use— profitable 
use— of  The  New  York  Times 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

1941  1941 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


jNcto  ^0rk  Simeis 

••ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 

New  YoHc:  229  West  43rd  Street 
Boston:  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Detroit:  Oeiieral  Motors  Building 

Los  Angeles:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  64S  South  Flower  Street 
San  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Small  Dailies  Getting  Along 
On  Modest  Margin  of  Safety 


Replies  in  Survey  Disclose  How 
Many  React  to  Spiraling  Costs 

By  Dr.  J.  Edward  Gerald 

Proiessor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota 


IF  INFLATION  newsprint, 

scarcity  and  labor  shortages 
have  seriously  affected  any 
part  of  the  daily  newspaper 
business,  it  would  be  most  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  papers 
under  20,000  circulation  have 
been  hurt  the  most. 

In  bargaining  for  newsprint, 
this  size  of  newspaper  has  suf¬ 
fered  the  handicaps  common  to 
smail  scale  business  in  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  shortages.  The  necessity 
of  competing  with  metropolitan 
areas  for  printers  has  forced  up 
the  wage  scales  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  rapidly,  sometimes 
more  rapidly  than  rates  of  pay 
in  the  cities  for  comparable 
work.  And  while  there  are 
many  exceptions,  the  smaller 
newspapers  often  lack  systems 
of  internal  cost  control  which 
teli  quickly  when  and  where 
the  rate  of  increase  in  business 
lags  behind  the  rate  of  increase 
in  expenditures. 

The  national  picture  of  the 
effect  of  inflation  upon  the 
smaller  dailies  is  spotty,  but  for 
the  most  part  these  newspapers 
feel  that  they  are  getting  along 
all  right  in  the  face  of  inflation 
and  most  of  them  feel  that  they 
will  be  all  right,  thank  you,  for 
some  time  to  come. 

This  conclusion  emerges  from 
a  study  of  1947  operations  of 
113  newspapers,  about  8.4%  of 
the  1,336  daily  newspapers  of 
this  class  in  the  United  States. 
Not  all  of  the  replies  were  com¬ 
plete,  but  an  item-by-item  com¬ 
parison  of  proflt-and-loss  state¬ 
ments  is  possible  for  92  of  the 
papers.  The  publishers  con¬ 
cerned  also  spoke  quite  freely  of 
tlieir  experiences  and  about 
their  views  of  the  future  and  79 
replies  in  this  category  were  in 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  tabu¬ 
lation. 

The  newspapers  concerned 
were  divided  into  small  groups 
tor  study  as  follows: 

firoupRanirpof  T.S.  Total  rsalilo 

Xo. Cipcvilation  Papfr,<  in  RcpIipK  l!t47 
Thip  Group  Operations 


iliKipr  1.000 

14 

0 

1,000 —  1.0'in 

71 

0 

2.000 —  2.000 

12.1 

4 

.2  000 —  .2.000 

174 

0 

4.000 —  4.000 

107 

10 

.>,000 —  .%.000 

120 

8 

fi.OOO —  0.000 

1S7 

8 

7,000 — 0,000 

201 

17 

10.000 — 14.000 

101 

2.3 

1.5  000 — 10,000 

118 

1.3 

Some  of  these  newspapers 
showed  shrinkages  in  net  in¬ 
come  before  taxes  when  1947 
operations  are  compared  with 
1946.  The  shrinkage  occurred  in 
spite  of  substantial  increases  in 
income.  The  case  of  a  paper  in 
Group  V  shows  what  happened: 
Its  total  receipts  increased 
10.44%  in  1947  over  1946,  but 
its  total  expenditure  jumped 
14.27  %  and  its  loss  in  net  in¬ 
come  was  slightly  less  than  1% 
— and  this  before  taxes. 

Even  where  profits  increased, 
the  amount  was  sometimes  small. 
A  paper  in  the  same  group  in¬ 
creased  its  total  income  one- 
fourth,  met  increased  expenses 
of  31  %  and  came  out  with  only 
a  5.6%  increase  in  profit  before 
taxes. 

In  other  groups  the  net  income 
before  taxes  increased  as  much 
as  64.21%,  but  everywhere  the 
most  significant  evidence  was 
not  to  the  effect  that  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  felt  that  they 
were  holding  their  own  against 
inflation,  but  that  some  were  and 
some  were  not.  The  skill  of  the 
management  was  still  a  most  de¬ 
cisive  factor  and  inflationary 


conditions  made  management’s 
job  of  analysis  and  prediction 
confused  and  difficult. 

What  do  publishers  think 
about  the  present  situation? 
They  were  asked: 

"Have  you  yet  reached  the 
point  where  increased  costs  can 
no  longer  be  passed  along  to 
advertisers  and  subscribers.” 

The  replies,  stripped  of  detail, 
are  as  foLows: 

Yes  .  2’^ 

Yes  as  to  subscribers...  ^ 
Yes  as  to  advertisers. ...  1 

No  .  40 

Don’t  know  .  2 

No  answer .  7 

But  27  of  the  40  are  apprehen¬ 
sive  lest  another  increase  in  the 
price  of  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  margin  of  profitable 
operation.  The  40  who  an¬ 
swered  “no” — that  is,  those  who 
still  felt  able  to  pass  along  costs 
to  the  consumer — were  asked 
this  additional  question:  “Do 
you  see  that  day  (when  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  might  be  expect¬ 
ed)  coming  soon?”  Only  9  of 
the  40  continued  to  be  wholly 
confident  in  the  face  of  spiraling 
costs. 

When  publishers  feel  disturb¬ 
ed  about  the  rapid  increase  in 
costs  they  usually  point  out  that 
the  breakeven  point  in  their  op¬ 
erations  now  renders  their  news¬ 
paper  very  sensitive  to  any  de¬ 
cline  in  volume.  Those  able  to 


44  Exhibits  Arranged 
At  Mechanical  Parley 


EXHIBIT  HALL  —  where  44 

manufacturers  of  specialized 
equipment  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  will  show  their  latest 
wares  —  will  be  a  main  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  20th  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  at  Pittsburgh,  July  19-21. 

More  space  than  ever  before 
has  been  assigned  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  according  to  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  supply  houses  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  actual  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  machinery,  equipment, 
platemaking,  inks,  etc. 

All  of  the  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  on  the  17th  floor 
of  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
headquarters  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  except  that  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star’s  Wallastar  Bundler. 


The  Pittsburgh  Room,  one  floor 
below  the  main  lobby,  has  been 
taken  over  for  this  display. 

A  d  V  a  nee  registration  this 
week  indicated  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  would  be 
represented  at  the  Conference, 
Wines  said.  The  total  registra¬ 
tion  at  the  convention  may  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year’s  high  mark  at 
Chicago. 

(Instead  of  publishing  in  this 
pre-convention  issue  the  list  of 
expected  registrants  from  news¬ 
papers,  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
worked  out  arrangements,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  to  publish 
an  overnight  directory  of  regis¬ 
tration  at  the  convention.  Thus 
a  day-by-day  record  of  those 
present — and  their  hotel  where¬ 
abouts  —  will  be  available. 

(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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maintain  an  adequate  cash  re¬ 
serve  have  less  to  fear,  but  even 
these  fortunate  ones  do  not  re¬ 
gard  with  complacency  a  nar¬ 
row  margin  between  revenue 
and  expenses. 

Some  idea  of  the  breakeven 
point  is  obtained  when  27  pa¬ 
pers  are  selected  from  Groups 
III  through  IX  and  analyzed. 
The  selection  in  each  group  is 
made  in  terms  of  the  paper  with 
( 1 )  the  lowest  production  cost 
per  page,  (2)  the  medium  cost 
per  page  and  (3)  highest  cost 
per  page.  These  27  newspapers, 
ranging  in  circulation  from  3,000 
through  19,999,  have  revenues 
exceeding  the  breakeven  point 
by  an  average  of  18.74%.  The 
range  is  from  8.72%  to  56%,  and 
the  paper  showing  56%  margin 
is  regarded  as  distorting  the 
true  picture  because  it  alone  of 
the  whole  group  exceeds  its 
breakeven  point  by  more  than 
27%. 

Trouble  Point 

These  figures  tend  to  validate 
the  belief  fairly  common  among 
the  publishers  participating  in 
this  study  that  a  15%  shrinkage 
in  revenue  would  put  most 
newspapers  into  serious  trouble. 

In  spite  of  the  modest  margin 
of  safety  in  their  operations,  the 
newspaper  publishers  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  study  seem  anxious  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
driving  up  their  profit  margins 
under  the  cover  of  inflation.  Re¬ 
peatedly  they  stated  a  philoso¬ 
phy  which  calls  for  a  clear  dem¬ 
onstration  that  the  community 
would  regard  any  price  changes 
in  advertising  and  circulation  as 
justified  by  a  general  rise  in 
prices.  They  want  the  public  to 
feel  not  only  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  being  priced  conserva¬ 
tively  but  to  believe  that  it  with¬ 
held  its  price  increases  longer 
than  ordinary  business  prudence 
would  justify. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  was  not  expresed  for 
promotional  purposes.  They 
were  not  making  a  statement 
for  the  purpose  of  building  good 
will  in  the  community,  but  were 
disclosing  their  business  opera¬ 
tions  to  an  investigator  in  the 
same  line  of  work  under  condi¬ 
tions  assuring  anonymity.  Such 
evidence  indicates  that  a  large 
segment — perhaps  as  large  as 
one  -  third  —  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  are  overly  cautious 
in  their  pricing  policies. 

This  caution  leads  to  difficulty 
because  price  increases  which 
meet  with  ready  acceptance  by 
the  public  are  timed  so  as  to 
coincide  with  the  general  price 
and  wage  movements  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 

Editor’s  Note:  The  material 
upon  which  this  article  is  based 
was  gathered  through  funds 
supplied  by  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  ) 
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Union  Printers 
Stay  at  Work  on 
Papers'  Terms 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Compos¬ 
ing  room  crews  of  the  News  and 
Courier  and  the  Charleston  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  are  continuing  to 
work  under  employment  condi¬ 
tions  posted  by  the  publishers 
July  1. 

The  former  contract  with 
Charleston  Local  No.  43  of  the 
Inter  national  Typographical 
Union  expired  at  midnight  June 
30  and  five  minutes  later  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  newspapers  posted 
“conditions  governing  employ¬ 
ment”  on  the  composing  room 
bulletin  board.  These  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  contract  which  the 
publishers  had  made  to  the 
union,  with  agreements  reached 
during  bargaining. 

Negotiations  were  conducted 
through  24  sessions,  some  of 
which  were  attended  by  federal 
and  state  conciliators  and  spec¬ 
ial  representatives  of  the  ITU 
and  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Bargaining  sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  resume  July  15.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  publishers  have  be¬ 
gun  using  teletypesetters.  They 
had  been  training  girls  for  day 
and  night  crews  for  several 
weeks  before  expiration  of  the 
contract.  Jurisdiction  over 
these  employes  was  one  of  the 
disputed  points  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

On  July  1,  tape  perforated  by 
the  non-union  women  went  to 
the  composing  room  where 
union  members  put  it  through 
the  operating  units  attached  to 
three  machines.  From  15  to  18 
columns  of  straight  matter  are 
being  set  on  each  shift  by  tele- 
typesetter.  The  women  work 
six  days  a  week,  six  and  a  half 
hours  a  day.  They  work  under 
supervision  of  the  managing 
editors  in  the  newsroom. 

So  far  no  non-union  employes 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
composing  room.  During  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  publishers  were  un¬ 
willing  to  agree  to  a  require¬ 
ment  that  foremen  must  be 
members  of  ITU,  but  agreed  in 
a  separate  statement  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  removing 
either  of  the  present  foremen, 
both  of  whom  are  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  publishers’  conditions 
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granted  a  $2  increase,  bringing 
the  scale  to  $70  days,  $74  nights 
for  40  hours.  The  publishers  had 
offered  an  additional  $2  in¬ 
crease  if  a  contract  were  signed. 
This  offer  still  stands. 

Chicago  Union  Rejects 
Arbitration  Proposal 

Chicago — Local  16  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
has  turned  down  the  Chicago 
publishers’  offer  to  arbitrate  is¬ 
sues  in  an  effort  to  settle  the 
7V&-month  strike  here. 

“This  union  can  not  and  will 
not  participate  in  the  capricious 
arbitration  offer  of  the  publish¬ 
ers,”  said  John  J.  Pilch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local,  in  a  letter  to 
the  publishers’  Association. 

The  proposal,  he  charged,  was 
not  made  in  good  faith.  It  asks 
the  union  to  place  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  unlimited  and  impos¬ 
sible  arbitration,  he  said. 

At  a  press  conference.  Pilch 
asked:  “How  can  the  publish¬ 
ers,  or  any  employer,  propose 
arbitration  of  issues  that  they 
will  not  or  have  not  accepted 
voluntarily  in  view  of  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  provisions? 

"If  they  feel  they  can’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  provision  because  of  the 
legality,  how  can  they  refer 
such  provisions  to  arbitration?” 

Pilch  countered  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  publishers  and  union 
agree  on  a  wage  increase,  re¬ 
turn  the  men  to  work  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  negotiate  until  an  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  on  other 
contract  provisions. 

The  publishers  had  made  the 
arbitration  proposal  in  answer 
to  the  union’s  suggestion  that 
the  parties  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  the  union’s  amended 
counter  proposal.  ’This,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said,  “would  serve  no 
good  purpose.” 

The  publishers  prefaced  their 
suggested  formula  for  setting  up 
arbitration  machinery  with  the 
comment: 

“As  the  months  and  years 
roll  by  we  plan  to  publish  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers  than  we  have 
ever  published.  We  regret  that 
your  union  refuses  its  members 
a  part  in  these  plans.” 

Randolph  and  Brown 
Busy  in  N.  Y.  State 
OFFICERS  of  International 

Typographical  Union  were  in 
New  York  State  this  week  in 
connection  with  negotiating  new 
contracts. 

Elmer  Brown,  second  vice- 
president,  was  advising  with 
New  York  Local  No.  6  at  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  office  of  William 
Mapel,  vicechairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president, 
was  in  Syracuse,  where  Ger¬ 
hart  Van  Arkel,  attorney  for 
the  ITU,  and  Arthur  Stern,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  had  been  called  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  the  legality 
of  contract  clauses. 

Mailers  Continue 
On  Publisher's  Conditions 
MAILERS  at  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  have 
been  working  under  “conditions 
of  employment.”  posted  by  the 
management,  since  July  11 — but 
also  under  union  protest. 


OLYMPIC  ROUTE 

Oil  to  London  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics.  Curtis  Stone  gets  en¬ 
couragement  from  some  of  his 
carrier  boys.  That's  right — Stone 
is  circulation  manager  of  Centre 
Daily  Times  of  State  College  and 
Bellefonte.  Pa.,  and  he's  the  na¬ 
tional  5000-meters  champion.  The 
24-year-old  ex-GI  is  also  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  from  Penn  State. 


At  the  same  time,  trial  of 
the  mailers’  claim  that  a  new 
effective  contract  exists  with 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
been  set  for  hearing  before  the 
State  Supreme  Court  Sept.  20. 

The  mailers’  counsel  with¬ 
drew  a  plea  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  posting  working 
conditions,  other  than  those  con¬ 
tained  in  a  new  contract  with 
certain  New  York  City  publish¬ 
ers.  (E.  &  P.,  June  5,  p.  12). 

“The  May  7  contract  was  not 
signed  by  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,”  said  Eric  Ridder,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  “The  Journal  of 
Commerce  had  decided  to  get 
a  separate  contract,  because  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  mailers  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  claiming  the  contract 
signed  by  other  publishers  ap¬ 
plies  to  us.” 

Ridder  said  he  sympathized 
with  the  mailers’  position.  The 
Mailers  Union  has  a  “no  devia¬ 
tion  clause”  in  its  contracts 
with  other  publishers,  whereby 
it  is  agreed  to  give  any  contract¬ 
ing  publishers  the  same  favor¬ 
able  advantages,  either  as  to 
hours  or  scales,  as  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  publisher,  not  sig¬ 
natory  to  the  contract. 

Ridder’s  announcement  set 
the  scale  as  $90  per  week,  $18 
per  day,  $2.25  per  hour.  This 
compares  with  a  scale  of  from 
$78.40  to  $85.78  in  the  May  7 
contract  with  other  publishers. 

The  business  paper’s  condi¬ 
tions  include  also  a  40-hour 
week  and  specified  the  foreman 
has  the  right  to  fire  for  incom¬ 
petency,  neglect  of  duty,  vio¬ 
lating  office  rules,  or  to  reduce 
the  crew.  These  “non-union” 
forces,  said  Ridder,  will  also  en¬ 
joy  benefits  extended  to  other 
groups,  such  as  paid  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc. 

Ridder  said  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  must  deliver  each  is¬ 
sue  on  its  clients’  desks  at  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ( or 
thereabouts)  in  order  to  afford 
the  businessman  with  closing 
markets  and  conditions  of  the 
previous  business  day. 

“Our  employes  must  adjust 
accordingly,”  he  said. 


Baltimore  Code 
Gags  Press  on 
Court  Criticism 


Two  stories  in  Washington 
newspapers  this  week  threw 


ions.  Th( 
onsolidati 
ito  grou] 
imily  me 
ression  ai 


into  sharp  focus  the  press 
which  the  Baltimore  Supreme 
Bench  has  imposed  on  that  city’s 
newspapers  and  which  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has 
proposed  for  statewide  applica¬ 
tion.  (E&P,  July  3,  page  7.) 

On  Sunday  a  group  of  news-  ^  (EorroR 
papermen  in  Washington  broad-  ilcted  its 
cast  a  protest  against  the  Haiti-  Mertwith 
more  code  which  prohibited  If  Editor 
newspapers  there  from  printing  Ifinafes  o 
the  fact  that  a  prisoner  had  con- 1 
fessed  to  killing  two  small  girls.  IrOPRIE 
While  Washington  papers  gaveip«ss  d 
full  play  to  the  protest,  Haiti 
more  papers  carried  nothin; 
because,  under  the  press  code, 
a  confession  cannot  be  publi 
cized  in  the  newspapers. 

In  effect,  this  prohibition  si-  f 
lenced  the  Baltimore  press  on 
a  public  protest  against  a  gov- 
ernment  agency.  The  story  of  ^  P 
the  protest  could  not  be  printed  I® 
without  telling  that  there  had  ‘fh  aiarr 
been  a  confession  in  the  crimei  * 

Later,  Reporter  James  Walter  ’^®  *. 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herali  ’iniM  O' 
used  his  ingenuity  to  get  into  lOTty  ‘O 
the  Baltimore  jail  and  interview 
the  confessed  slayer.  Had  4  Qua 
across  the  District  of  Columbia  The  NUJ 
line,  he  wrote  his  scoop.  bear 

( Walter  had  recently  been  on  dered  is 
leave  from  the  Times-Herald  to  f  the  pre 
serve  as  chief  investigator  for  ended  thj 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-  ^gate 
American  Activities.)  jj  pf  ai 

Fight  Is  On  rerbearin^ 

Baltimore  papers  ran  nothing 
about  the  jail  interview.  W.  M. 
Baskerville,  editor  of  Hearsti  ,  “'nu' 
News-Post,  explained  to  Editoi  “P* 

&  Publisher  that  counsel  ad-  d  ®ne  qu( 
vised  it  would  be  an  outright  ,  ® 

violation  of  the  code  and  would  '"KinpiaM 
subject  the  newspaper  to  a  con-*'^® 
tempt  citation. 

“The  Baltimore  newspaper!' 
said  Baskerville,  “have  been  Ui 
conflict  with  the  judges  of  the 
Baltimore  Supreme  Bench  for 
20  years.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  newi-^ 
papers  of  the  state  now  arrj 
joining  with  us  in  a  fl|htl?!!®v  deal 
against  the  code  recommendedj 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals.” 
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Noel  Macy  Leaves 
State  Department 

WASHINGTON— J.  Noel  Maej^,  effort 
this  week  resigned  his  pod  ™  '*ou 
tion  as  assistant  to  the  directoi  ^Prefer  t 
of  the  Office  of  Internationi 
Information  of  the  State  ffci 

partment  because,  he  said,  “thi  n 

main  part  of  my  job  has  beer  Are  fl 
transferred  to  the  Economic  Cc  iir  George 
operation  Administration.”  mmissione 
Macy  had  been  in  charge  d  ’bed.  In  i 
the  State  Department’s  progrM  ited  that  t 
of  assisting  the  circulation  «  t  the  real 
American  books,  magazines  mi  |  directly 
newspapers  abroad  through  cur  itish  gov 
rency  exchange.  ECA  is  noi  racy  to  vie 
handling  the  program.  ^ess,  bi 

The  Westchester  County  pM  how  it 
lisher  •who  has  occupied  ad  [«.  He  ss 
ministratlve  public  relatioB  ik  freedoi 
posts  in  the  Capitol  since  IW  wd  as  m 
said  he  had  “no  plans  for  w  J  m.  Re 
future  whatsoever.”  pinatln 
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‘(British  Press  Lords  Deny 
‘  freedom  Confined  by  Chains 


cw 

g  Year-Long  Inquiry  Digs  Into  Alleged 
£  Evils;  Hunts  Evidence  of  Monopoly 

!US 

ca  By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

^  ,  (Editor's  Note — The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Press  has  com- 
ad-  taking  of  evidence  and  is  now  compiling  its  report. 

ilti-  Jlerncith  is  presented  the  first  of  three  articles  which  a  member 
ted  »f  Editor  &  Publisher  staff  has  prepared  after  studying  the  official 
ing  Minutes  of  Evidence  published  by  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.) 

irk  IROPRIETORS  of  the  British 
ave  press  disclaim  the  role  of 
jlti.  Jons.  They  deny  ravaging  and 
in*,  ionsolidating  smaller  papers 
odt  r-lo  groups  that  are  virtually 
ibU.  amilv  monopolies  of  news  ex- 
iression  and  opinion,  as  charged 
j  y  the  National  Union  of  Jour- 
‘  o'  Blists  ( Britain’s  working 
,.  gess). 


II  the  proprietors  are  indeed 


gOT. 

•ior'S  that  the  NUJ  views 
“““*^ith  alarm,  they  wore  lamb’s 
othing  when  they  appeared  be¬ 
ne  a  Royal  Commission,  ap- 
inted  on  parliamentary  au- 
lority  to  investigate  the  truth 
id  extent  of  NUJ  charges. 

4  Queitions  Suggested 
Thf  NUJ  suggested  four  ques- 
ins.  bearing  on  what  it  con- 
lered  is  diminishing  freedom 
the  press.  The  NUJ  recom- 
lended  that  the  commission  in¬ 
gate  alleged  monopolies, 
of  authority  by  editors, 

_  erbearing  competition  from 
[i^tfiains.  and  misrepresentation  in 
ke  news  columns. 

I  So  minute  was  the  Commis- 
on's  inquiries,  and  so  subtly 
I  d  one  question  and  its  answer 
ad  into  others  not  originally 
tfoSd  '"'*“'P'ated  that  the  proprie- 
PQj.  irs  were  necessarily  soul- 
arching  in  their  answers — and 
^-"iKasionally,  acrimonious. 

J^^^The  Commissioners  did  not 
j  jjj,  nfine  their  investigation  to 
^  (g,  e  press  lords,  but  also  palns- 
kingly  examined  the  press 
^  gj,  inions,  and  even  those  who 
fight  with  the  press, 

ended  testimony  is  formal,  cloth- 
.  l  a  story  that’s  like  a  plot 
)ra  Shakespeare.  The  central 
erne  is  press  freedom,  of 
nrse,  but  carefully  interwoven 
!  the  sub-plots:  Press  freedom 
r  whom?  Is  there  a  govern- 
jjjjj  !nt  effort  to  dominate  the 
po3i  esi?  Would  members  of  the 
irMW  prefer  to  be  mere  socialized 
itioni  druments?  Why  does  a  gov- 
g  D,  ifment  demand  more  papers, 

I  “fin  t  refuse  more  newsprint? 

3’  beei  ^  Are  the  Real  Offenders? 
lie  Cd  Sir  George  Waters,  one  of  the 
mmissioners.  appears  per- 
rge  d  bed.  In  a  recent  speech  he 
•ograa  ited  that  the  press  lords  were 
ion  0  t  the  real  offenders.  He  did 
es  *0  I  directly  accuse  the  present 
;h  cur  lush  government  of  con- 
is  noi  racy  to  violate  the  freedom  of 
'  ftess,  but  he  said  he  could 
;y  '  how  it  might  be  done  in 
ed  ad  g«.  He  said  that  he  does  not 
ilatioB  ik  freedom  of  the  press  is  as 
e  IWI  as  many  people  imagine 
for  th  »  be.  He  thought  it  signifl- 
“  that  in  recent  months  there 
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has  been  a  tendency  of  the  Left 
to  praise  the  Czechoslovak  Press 
Law,  which  he  characterizes  as 
nothing  but  the  Fascist  corpora¬ 
tion  under  a  different  name. 

There  are  pages  of  testimony 
in  which  the  answers  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  mere  negative  or  af¬ 
firmative.  Often  the  questions 
are  “leading”  and  tell  more 
about  the  Commissioners’  beliefs 
than  about  the  press.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  R.  C.  K.  Ensor.  “Would 
you  not  agree  with  me,”  he  said 
to  Michael  Foot,  M.P.,  “that 
( greater  circulation  on  fewer 
papers )  is  a  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency?”  The  answer  was  af¬ 
firmative. 

The  Commissioners  investi¬ 
gated  the  possibility  that  PROS 
( public  relations  officers )  color 
government  and  corporation 
news,  that  proprietors  dictate 
news  treatment  and  political 
policy  to  editors,  that  the  press 
is  too  little  varied  in  its  expres¬ 
sion,  that  the  local  story  has 
given  way  to  the  London-written 
leader,  and  a  myriad  other 
claims  of  an  “evil”  press. 

1,500,000  Words  in  Record 

Testimony  ran  to  nearly 
1,500.000  words,  now  available 
in  30  pamphlets  recounting  the 
oral  testimony,  and  seven  books 
of  replies  to  written  question¬ 
naires.  Hearings  began  June  19, 
1947,  and  were  not  com,plete 
until  April  15,  1948.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  currently  ruminating 
the  material  it  must  digest  be¬ 
fore  it  announces  whether  free¬ 
dom  tastes  as  sweet  to  the 
British  press  as  formerly. 

Boring  in  at  Viscount  Cam- 
rose.  who  has  delegated  control 
of  his  famed  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  to  his  two  elder  sons,  a 
questioner  asked: 

“There  is  no  question  of  your 
having  devoured  them  (papers 
bought  up  by  the  Kemsley 
chain),  as  it  were.  They  walked 
into  the  lion’s  mouth.  Is  that 
not  so?” 

Camrose:  If  you  call  me  the 
lion’s  mouth. 

Q:  You  put  the  lion  near 
them.  I  suppose.  Lord  Camrose? 

Camrose:  The  lion  did  not 
venture  near  them  at  all. 

Q:  The  lion  stayed  in  London 
all  the  time? 

2nd  Q:  They  hunted  the  lion? 

3rd  Q:  I  suppose,  if  there  had 
not  been  a  lion  there,  they 
would  have  died  in  some  cases? 

Camrose:  In  some  cases,  yes. 

Lord  Camrose  was  questioned 
closely  on  his  cooperation  with 
his  brother.  Lord  Kemsley,  in 


setting  up  the  Kemsley  chain, 
which  is  headed  by  the  London 
Daily  Graphic  and  includes  14 
important  provincial  dailies,  and 
other  papers. 

Concerning  group  ownership, 
Camrose  opined  “they  have  done 
a  certain  amount  of  good  in  pre¬ 
serving  papers  and  in  giving 
their  readers  better  service  than 
they  had  before.” 

No  Need  for  a  Council 

Camrose  was  not  so  meek 
when  the  questions  implied  that 
the  press  needed  to  have  its 
ethical  standards  overhauled. 

“I  want  to  know,”  he  said, 
“where  the  standards  of  conduct 
are  not  being  maintained  today, 
and  who  is  it  says  there  is  an 
imperative  need  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  for  somebody 
to  check  standards  of  con¬ 
duct?  .  .  . 

“I  have  seen  no  occasion  in 
my  long  history  as  a  journalist 
for  the  creation  of  a  council  to 
check  my  habits  or  my  profes¬ 
sional  decency,  or  the  habits  of 
my  fellow  journalists,  and  I  do 
not  see  where  it  arises.  Is  it  a 
suggestion  that  journalists  as  a 
rule  are  a  bad  lot?  Is  there  any 
foundation  for  believing  that  the 
journalist  of  today  is  not  a  de¬ 
cent  person  doing  his  job  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  best  ability?” 

The  Commissioners  had  ques¬ 
tioned  nearly  every  witness  on 
the  advisability  of  a  government 
board  to  oversee  press  conduct, 
and  the  training  of  journalists. 
The  NUJ  had  insisted  standards 
needed  improving,  and  blamed 
monoDoly  journalism  for  low 
standards  and  present  alleged 
tendencies  to  sensationalism, 
misrepresentation,  etc. 

Kemsley  System  Attacked 

Witness  Henry  Carr,  who 
served  on  the  Kemsley  Press  for 
13  years  ( including  Kemsley’s 
Allied  Newspapers),  had  no 
hesitation  “in  saying  that  the 
system  pursued  by  Kemsley 
newsnapers  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  treatment  of  news  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  good  journalism  and 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press  ...  it  tends 
to  undermine  those  traditions  of 
full  and  accurate  information 
and  fair  comment  that  journal¬ 
ists.  as  a  body,  have  sought  to 
preserve  .  .  .” 

Carr  described  an  instance 
when,  he  said,  his  editor  forced 
him  to  write  the  details  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  entry  into  Prague  before 
the  event  transpired.  “I  was 
weak  enough  to  give  way.”  said 
Carr.  “However,  I  resigned  from 
the  paper  soon  afterward.” 

But  the  question  of  standards 
of  journalistic  conduct  was  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  larger  question  of 
monopoly.  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
proprietor  of  the  London  Daily 
Express,  said  “I  do  not  see  a 
danger  in  the  newspaper  world 
from  monopoly  ...  If  the  papers 
sell  out  to  London  firms  then 
there  are  opportunities  for  new 
papers  to  develop.  .  .” 


Jas.  W.  Brown,  Jr., 
Joins  Syndicate 

Appointment  of  James  W. 
Brown,  Jr.,  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Richard  W. 

Clarke,  p  r  e  s  i- 
dent  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate. 

Mr.  Brown, 
who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  (E 
&  P,  June  19,  p. 

6),  will  assume 
his  new  duties 
in  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
syndicate  Aug.  1. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1925,  Mr.  Brown 
worked  in  the  circulation  and 
advertising  department  of  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  before  joining 
his  father,  James  Wright  Brown, 
on  E  &  P.  He  became  publisher 
in  1940. 


Quite  a  different  view  on 
monopoly  was  expressed  by 
D.  Rust,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  who  declared:  “I  am 
against  private  ownership  of  the 
Press.”  At  another  point,  he 
said,  ”...  it  is  necessary  to  take 
measures  generally  for  the  com¬ 
mon  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  in  the  main  indus¬ 
tries,  to  eliminate  the  inequali¬ 
ties  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  .  .  .” 

Rust  admitted  the  Daily 
Worker  had  once  been  sup¬ 
pressed  as  an  enemy  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  he  conceded 
was  the  government’s  duty. 

Q:  According  to  your  state¬ 
ment,  if  any  government 
honestly  believed  that  you  were 
making  things  difficult  for  de¬ 
mocracy  it  was  their  duty  to 
limit  your  freedom? 

Rust:  Sure. 

Q:  I  wanted  to  see  how  far 
you  v/ould  carry  it. 

Rust:  It  would  rest  with  the 
government  of  the  day.  If  the 
government  of  the  day  is  favor¬ 
able  towards  Fascism — 

Q:  It  is  to  be  freedom  for  one 
type  of  party,  and  not  another? 

Rust:  Yes.  You  must  define 
freedom  very  carefully.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  abstract 
freedom. 

And  again.  Michael  Foot  the 
member  of  parliament,  sometime 
mem^r  of  the  Daily  Mail  (As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  Kemsley 
affiliation),  and  now  of  the 
Daily  Herald,  said  that  if  he 
were  on  a  desert  island  he  would 
prefer  the  Daily  Worker  to 
Kemsley’s  Daily  Graphic. 

The  question,  as  in  many  cases, 
that  followed  was  a  “leading 
one: 

Q:  “You  think  it  would  give 
you  a  truer  picture  of  England 
and  the  world?”  “Yes,”  said 
Foot. 

He  complained  bitterly  against 
the  Kemsley  chain,  said  cyni¬ 
cally.  ”...  I  do  not  think  you 
can  stop  newspapers  misrepre- 
( Continued  on  Page  72) 
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Group  Inspects 
Louisville  Plant 
In  Preview 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  A  group  of 
newspaper  executives,  public  of¬ 
ficials,  and  builders  got  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Courier -Journal,  the  Louisville 
Times,  WHAS,  and  Standard 
Gravure  Corp.  here  July  9.  The 
new  building  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  use  by  early  Fad. 

A  tour  of  the  plant  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Pen- 
dennls  Club  and  was  followed 
by  a  dinner  at  the  River  Valley 
Club.  Barry  Bingham,  president 
of  the  Courier-Journal,  was 
host. 

One  of  the  vLstors  was  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Others  among  those  preview¬ 
ing  the  building  were: 

Franklin  S  c  h  u  r  z,  business 
manager  of  the  South  Bend 
( Ind. )  Tribune,  and  president 
of  the  Inland  Press  Association; 
Walter  Johnson,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Louis  Lyons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation;  John  Hoag- 
land,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Jack  Bisco,  New  York  City, 
vicepresident,  United  Press; 
John  Sehon.  United  Press. 

Also  A.  J.  Gardner,  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.;  M.  H.  Long, 
president,  E.  F.  Corcoran,  vice- 
president,  and  John  Petrie, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Branham  Co.,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago;  John  A.  Leith,  Stevens  & 
Leith  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago;  W.  B.  Warner,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Intag  Ink  Co.;  Guy  Myover, 
J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.;  William  Cross, 
Sales  Manager,  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Co. 

Also  W.  J.  Reiser,  Lockwood- 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  designers  of  the  building; 
Murray  Nicol  and  F.  F.  Schoet- 
tler.  Struck  Construction  Co., 
builders;  Joseph  Kolbrook, 
Louisvi.le,  architect;  Senator 
John  S.  Cooper;  Rep.  Thruston 
B.  Morton;  Lt.  Gov.  Lawrence 
Wetherby;  Mayor  Charles  P. 
Farnsley,  and  Judges  Roy  A. 
Shelbourne  and  Horace  A. 
Barker. 

The  visitors  were  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  new  building. 
The  plant  has  333,128  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  office 
building  and  mechanical  plant 
were  constructed  as  two  sepa¬ 
rate  units  to  isolate  vibration  and 
to  provide  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  joints.  The  exterior  is 
Bedford  limestone.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  structural-steel 
frame  for  the  office  section  and 
reinforced  concrete  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  section. 

In  the  office  the  walls  are  plas¬ 
ter  and  the  flooring  is  of  green 
asphalt  tile.  Ceramic  tile  forms 
the  walls  in  the  plant  and  the 
flooring  varies  from  acid-resist¬ 
ing  brick  to  wood  blocks. 

A  bronze  bas-relief  over  the 
front  entrance  represents  a 
“Youthful  Fantasy  of  Kentucky 
Life,”  according  to  its  sculptor, 
Marshall  Fredericks  of  Detroit. 

It  depicts  early  settlers  in  the 


Barry  Bingham,  at  right,  president  oi  Louisville  Courier-Iournal. 
points  out  o  revolving  globe  in  the  lobby  oi  the  new  plant  to  some 
of  the  preview  guests. 


wildlife  of  their  time,  along 
with  river  boats,  tobacco  plant¬ 
ers,  horses  and  farm  animals. 

The  lobby  is  32  feet  wide,  46 
feet  long  and  26  feet  high.  It  is 
decorat^  with  marble  from 
southern  France,  100,000  sheets 
of  bronze  leaf,  five  colors  of 
terrazo  marble  floated  in  con¬ 
crete,  all  illuminated  by  re¬ 
cessed  nine-inch  floodlights. 

A  multi-color  fresco  by  Henry 
Varnum  Poor  depicts  three  land¬ 
scape  scenes  and  four  Kentucky 
pioneers,  Daniel  Boone.  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Henry  Clay  and 
John  James  Audubon. 

A  spotlight  from  under  the 
mural  marks  the  hour  of  noon 
on  a  revolving  globe  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  at  one  end  of 
the  lobby. 

The  globe,  with  a  diameter  of 
ten  feet,  is  mounted  on  an  axis 
and  set  at  the  same  angle  as  that 
of  the  earth.  Like  the  earth  it 
does  one  revolution  in  24  hours. 

The  newspaper  and  rotogra¬ 
vure  press  rooms  are  arranged 
so  that  operations  may  be 
watched  from  the  street.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  observation  galleries  are 
situated  in  the  press  rooms 

above  the  machinery. 

■ 

Riegner  for  TWA  Ads 

Henry  G.  Riegner  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager- 
international  for  Trans  World 

Airline.  He  succeeds  W.  C. 

Stritzinger.  who  has  resigned. 
Riegner  will  be  in  charge  of 

TWA's  advertising  program  for 
the  airline’s  20,000  miles  of  over¬ 
seas  routes. 


Rhame  to  Retire 
From  Linotype  Staff 

Charles  C.  Rhame  will  retire 
Oct.  1  after  35  years  with  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  For 
the  last  19  years  he  has  been 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Agency.  His  successor  will  be 
Fred  B.  Asdel,  Jr. 

The  double  announcement  was 
made  this  week  by  Mergentha¬ 
ler  Co.  in  a  brochure  sent  out  to 
the  trade  almost  on  the  eve  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Pittsburgh.  Rhame  has 
been  a  familiar  figure  at  these 
parleys  for  many  years.  He 
joined  Linotype  as  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  1913,  after  several 
years  as  a  printer. 

Asdel,  recently  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  sales  department  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  has  served  Linotype  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He,  too,  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  printer  who  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  on  the  Trinidad 
( Colo. )  Chronicle  -  News  and 
later  worked  on  newspapers 
through  the  West.  Like  Rhame. 
he  is  a  member  of  International 
Typographical  Union. 

■ 

Civic  Byplay 

Roanoke,  Va. — When  a  Roan¬ 
oke  Times-World  editorial  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  City  Council  dis¬ 
continue  its  meetings  for  the 
summer,  a  Councilman  retaliated 
with  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
newspaper  to  discontinue  its 
editorial  page  “in  the  interest  of 
civic  progress.”  But  the  resolu¬ 
tion  failed  to  get  a  single  vote. 


Dorland  Drops 
Army  Account 
Pay  Too  Slow 

Dorland,  Inc.  will  not  bid  i 
renewal  of  its  contract  with  ‘ 
United  States  Army  for  recr 
ing  advertising  in  the  F* 
Armv  area,  it  is  announced 
Atherton  Pettingell,  preside 
The  contract  expired  on  June 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947-48  - 
according  to  government  re 
lations,  1948-49  must  be  odp- 
to  bids. 

“We  are  happy  to  have  1 
the  opportunity  to  perfonj 
public  service  in  handling 
First  Army  recruiting  adve 
ing  campaign  for  the  past  y 
Pettingell  said.  “We  were 
first  agency  ever  appointed 
handle  local  advertising  in 
area  which  had  previously ' 
placed  directly.  The  fact 
the  Army  intends  to  conli 
the  use  of  an  agency  indie 
that  this  principle  of  opera 
has  proved  successful. 

“However,  the  intricate 
tractual  requirements,  un 
service  demands  of  local  j 
advertising  and  excessive  d 
in  payment  of  bills,  const! 
serious  disadvantages  to 
agency  geared  to  the  ham 
of  larger,  national  accounti 
therefore  will  not  seek  reni 
of  our  Army  contracts  for 
year  ahead.” 

Also  dropped  from  the  list 
Dorland  clients  are  the 
Army,  with  headquarten 
Chicago,  and  the  Sixth  A 
San  Francisco,  which  the  ag 
previously  served. 

Gardner  Appointed 

Washington — Gardner  Ad 
tising  Co.,  of  New  York 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  succeed 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc,  of  P 
delphia,  as  the  advert! 
agency  for  the  Army  and 
Force  recruiting  programs 
Oct.  I.  I 

The  Army  Department  ■ 
nounced  the  contract  calls 
approximately  $4,000,000  in 
tional  advertising.  Ayer 
continue  to  handle  the  pr^ 
until  October  and  Gardner  ■ 
assume  it  for  the  rest  of  I 
federal  fiscal  year,  nine  mo:* 

Enactment  of  draft  leg 
tion  will  not  interfere  with* 
recruitment  advertising  : 
gram.  “We’re  going  to  push* 
recruiting  program  just  I' 
strongly  as  ever  in  spite  ofB 
draft.”  Army  officials  said. 

Ayer  had  the  account  for 
years,  the  Army  said.  G; 
has  also  had  the  National 
recruiting  account  for  the 
year.  The  change  was  madi 
the  negotiation  of  contract 
no  reasons  were  announced 

George  Stoner  Dies  I 

Dallas,  Texas  —  Georg*’ 
Stoner,  45,  manager  of  fh** 
las  office  of  Arkansas  Dey 
and  Southwest  Dailies,  nevy 
per  representatives,  died  J 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  start 
the  newspaper  advertising  • 
23  years  ago  as  a  display  ^ 
man  on  the  St.  Louis  ( 
Post-Dispatch,  later  beco 
general  manager  of  the  • 
souri  Press  Association,  y 
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Senator  Capper  Retires 
fo  His  Publishing  Empire 


Present  Expansion  and  Future 
Ownership  Await  His  Decisions 
By  Peter  Wyden 


PPEKA.  Kans. — The  old  farm- 
wife  paused  in  her  hen 
chores,  carefully  wiped 
hands  on 
anron  and 
“Sure.  I’ll 
for  Sena- 
Capper. 

Well,  I 
ad  Capper’s 
trmer,  the 
linmi  Farmer 
„  the  Topeka 
ally  Capital 
and  they  al- 
talk  so 
l^ly  of  him.” 

An  unlikely  Blake 
ory?  Appar- 

not.  For  when  John  Gun- 
made  a  fleeting  stop  here 
pther  notes  for  the  Kansas 
ipter  of  his  “Inside  USA”  he, 
was  told  that  a  well-in- 
^ed  Kansan  is  a  man  who 
^  a  Capper  monthly,  a  Cap- 
weekly  and  a  Capper  daily. 
Wot  long  ago,  Ray  Gilkeson, 
■tor  of  Kansas  Farmer  for 
Inething  like  30  years,  took 
advertiser  along  on  one  of 
farm-to-farm  junkets  during 
^cli  he  will  roll  up  some  10,- 
Biles  a  year.  They  stopped 
farm  and  told  the  owner 
wanted  to  tell  his  story 
the  Capper  bi-monthly.  “Hell, 
't  do  that,”  the  pleased  but 
HiM  Kansan  pleaded,  “every- 
dy  reads  that!” 

Magazine  You  Can't  Buy 
Be  came  pretty  close  to  the 
[th.  Gilkeson  figures  his  pro- 
'  gets  thumb^  through  on 
lut  of  every  10  farms  in  the 
^d  his  is  just  one  of 
wblications  that  make  up 
Biggest  rural  publishing  em- 
in  the  world.  Laid  end  to 
they  have  a  combined  cir- 
Wtion  of  over  4,600,000,  in- 
ijWag  Household,  the  largest 
neral  circulation  magazine 
on'tbuy  on  any  newsstand, 
ou  can’t  buy  it  because  the 
r  never  bothered 

it  over  the  counter.  A 
jJjalor  full-page  ad  in  the 
^  dick  monthly  costs  $6,- 
Last  year  it  got  714,528 
ps  from  readers.  A  syrup 
roce  brought  54,000  neatly 
wm  coupons.  Circulation 
thfflbed  to  2,100,000,  all  of 
towns  of  fewer  than  25,000 
'gy*  Maybe  it  will  go  on 
e  later  this  year.  May- 

It’s  doing  well  enough 
‘fjjhank  you. 

J'W*  Mcendancy  of  the  Cap- 
is  the  story  of  one 
•hose  career  in  politics 
_  compares  well 
»nd  incredibility  to  the 
fortunes  of  other  giants 
rtom  both  lines  of  en- 
r*  have  been  generously 


apbUshlng 
Wbr  and  ine 


blessed.  Gentle,  soft-spoken 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  retiring 
at  the  age  of  83  from  a  senate 
scat  held  since  1919,  makes  Ho¬ 
ratio  Alger  look  like  a  poor  re¬ 
lation  dropphfg  in  for  a  hand¬ 
out. 

The  time  was  December, 
1878.  The  place:  Garnett,  Kan., 
a  tiny  town  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state.  Young  Arthur 
Capper,  13-year  old  penniless 
printer’s  devil  on  the  Garnett 
Journal,  was  writing  a  letter  to 
"Aunt  Mary,”  the  question-and- 
answer  column  of  the  American 
Young  Folks,  a  Topeka  periodi¬ 
cal. 

“I  have  been  figuring  it  up,” 
he  wrote,  “if  a  man  spent  ten 
cents  a  day  for  whiskey,  that 
in  ten  years,  without  any  in¬ 
terest  would  amount  to  $365, 
and  for  tobacco,  if  they  spent 
only  twenty  cents  a  week,  that 
would  amount  to  $104  in  ten 
years,  and  both  together  would 
make  $469,  enough  to  buy  a 
good  second-hand  press  and 
type. 

“I  am  now  thirteen  years 
old,”  he  reported,  “and  I  am 
going  to  try  to  put  my  savings 
out  at  interest,  in  place  of 
spending  them  for  drinks  and 
tobacco,  and  by  the  time  I  am 
twenty-one  do  you  think  I 
would  have  enough  to  buy  a 
good  second  hand  press  .  .  .  ?” 

Constant  Expansion 

He  almost  made  it.  In  1885, 
the  shy,  tee-totalling  Quaker, 
who  was  to  become  Kansas’ 
first  native-born  governor  and 
initiate  probably  more  funda¬ 
mental  farm  laws  than  any 
other  U.  S.  Senator,  came  to  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  as  a  print¬ 
er  and  subsequently,  as  report¬ 
er.  In  1893  he  bought  his  own 
weekly  in  North  Topeka.  In 
1901  he  and  a  group  of  asso¬ 


ciates  bought  the  tottering  Capi¬ 
tal  from  a  bank  for  $55,000  — 
$5,000  cash  and  the  rest  in 
notes.  In  1904  Capper  bought 
out  his  associates.  "The  follow¬ 
ing  years  saw  him  expand,  con¬ 
solidate,  buy  and  rebuiid  ad¬ 
joining  and  competitive  proper¬ 
ties  until  the  late  ’twenties.  By 
that  time  most  of  his  publica¬ 
tions  had  become  monopolies 
and  the  unassuming  printer 
from  Garnett  found  himself  the 
undisputed  press  lord  of  rural 
America. 

Unlike  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  similar  exalted 
spheres  he  leaves  his  properties 
to  run  themselves  to  an  amaz¬ 
ing  degree.  There  are  no  fre¬ 
quent  policy  conferences  or  di¬ 
rectives.  The  Senator  has  had 
no  direct  hand  in  the  running 
of  his  papers  in  more  than  15 
years.  He  has  signed  columns 
or  re-prints  of  his  weekly  Sun¬ 
day  radio  broadcasts  in  all  of 
them,  but  his  editors  freely  ad¬ 
mit  that  all  have  long  been 
ghost-written.  They  have  to  be. 
A  man  50  years  younger  couldn’t 
possibly  turn  out  as  much  copy 
and  still  be  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

No  Order  from  the  Boss 

To  hear  his  editors  talk,  none 
of  them  has  ever  received  an 
order  from  the  boss.  Occasional¬ 
ly  there  are  suggestions  which, 
they  say,  they  feel  free  to 
evaluate  on  their  merits  alone. 
No  one  is  ever  given  a  dressing 
down.  Nobody  is  ever  told  how 
to  slant  a  story.  Not  that  it 
isn’t  done.  But,  as  Milton  Ta¬ 
bor,  the  Capital’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  another  of  Capper’s  30- 
year  men,  puts  it:  “He  knows 
we’ll  do  it  like  he  wants  it.” 

How  does  he  want  it?  If  the 
Capper  braintrust  had  a  guide 
book,  it  would  probably  say: 
( 1 )  Please  the  farmer,  ( 2 )  help 
the  farmer  get  along,  (3)  keep 
it  simple,  (4)  keep  it  clean,  (5) 
make  nobody  mad,  (6)  report 
what  the  Senator  does  and  says 
and  print  his  picture  as  often 
as  decently  possible.  That’s 
what  the  book  would  say  if 


20, OM  at  Capper*s  Party 


TOPEKA,  Kans. — Kansas  wel¬ 
comed  home  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  on  July  14,  his  83rd 
birthday.  More  than  20,000  per¬ 
sons  gathered  at  Ripley  Park 
to  do  him  honor.  Senator  Cap¬ 
per  has  announced  he  will  re¬ 
tire  from  the  United  States 
Senate  in  January. 

For  41  years  Senator  Capper 
has  entertained  thousands  of 
Kansas  children  at  a  big  birth¬ 
day  party.  This  was  the  largest 
one  in  history,  attended  by  his 
friends  old  and  young.  They 
arrived  in  long  black  Cadillacs 
with  chauffeurs,  on  plodding 
bare  feet  and  in  baby-car¬ 
riages. 


Friends  in  the  national  capi¬ 
tal  sent  a  colossal  birthday  cake 
decorated  with  sunflowers  and 
forget-me-nots,  accompanied  by 
a  cartoon  by  Clifford  K.  Berry¬ 
man,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
and  signed  by — “Your  Voteless 
and  Unrepresented  Constituents, 
the  Citizens  of  Washington, 
D.  C.”  As  chairman  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Committee, 
Senator  Capper  was  really  the 
Mayor  of  Washington. 

“My  heart  is  too  full  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  folks  all  that  I  am 
feeling  today,”  said  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  “but  what  I  have  valued 
most  is  the  feeling  that  you 
trusted  me." 
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Arthur  Capper 

there  were  a  book.  There  isn’t, 
because  the  Senator  has  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  key  executives  on 
a  life-time  basis  and,  given  vir¬ 
tually  a  free  hand,  these  men 
will  bend  over  backward  to 
please  him.  It’s  as  simple  as 
that. 

His  executives  say  that  the 
Senator’s  creed  demands  that 
he  “make  a  friend  of  every  man. 
he  meets.”  But,  like  any  man 
in  the  limelight,  the  Senator 
must  commit  himself  from  time 
to  time.  And,  like  any  man  who 
commits  himself,  the  Senator 
has  friends  and  enemies.  His 
followers,  the  prohibition-prac¬ 
ticing,  callous-handed  voters  of 
the  Bible  Belt’s  backwoods,  re¬ 
vere  him  like  a  saint.  His  foes, 
pointing  to  the  love  potion  ads 
that  once  filled  columns  of  the 
Senator’s  papers,  his  spotty  vot¬ 
ing  record  and  his  desire  to  ban 
liquor  advertising,  denounce 
him  as  a  hypocrite. 

Benefits  for  Millions 

But  few  will  question  *  his 
sincerity,  influence  and  ability 
to  gauge  the  sentiment  of  his 
constituents.  It  has  been  quip-' 
ped  that  Capper  is  a  politician 
who  sits  on  a  fence  with  both, 
ears  so  close  to  the  griSund  the 
grasshoppers  are  *  nibbling  at 
them.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
this  sarcasm,  the  rapport  be¬ 
tween  Capper  and  the  voters 
has  always  been  remarkable. 
Millions  have  benefited  from  the 
nationwide  farm  cooperatives, 
parity  payments  and  4-H  Clubs 
born  of  this  chummy  relation¬ 
ship. 

All  along,  his  papers  have 
been  both  listening  post  and 
platform.  Their  mail  told  what 
the  people  wanted.  The  columns 
told  what  the  Senator  wanted 
them  to  hear.  Capper  made  the 
papers.  The  papers  helped  make 
him.  When  Pop  wanted  Junior 
to  practice  his  readin’,  he’d  get 
out  Capper’s  Weekly.  When 
there  was  a  law  to  gripe  about 
Pop  would  write  Capper  a  let¬ 
ter.  Chances  are,  others  did  the 
same.  If  enough  readers  wrote 
in,  the  Senator  would  rise  on 
the  floor  in  Washington  and, 
regardless  of  his  party’s  stand 
or  the  state  of  the  world,  de¬ 
mand  action  and  get  results. 
Today,  if  Capper  came  out  for 

■  '(Continued  on  Page  84) 
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Skullcaps  and  Scoops 
As  Writers  Ride  Donkey 

By  Carle  Hodge 


—  Somehow  convention  platform  committee 

nocratic  con-  since  1904,  grabbed  the  tenta-  ^  \ 

>o  was  miss-  tive  planks  a  full  half-day  be-  \  i 

d  wire  serv-  fore  the  pack.  .  V  b 

o  trap  color  By  tracking  down  an  Ala- 
5  editor:  baman,  an  ex-court  reporter  W 

1ST  LEAD  who  had  jotted  down  the  red-  f 
hot  civil  rights  plank. during  a 
before  this  clandestine  caucus,  *  Associ- 

30th  Demo-  ated  Press’  bemustached  Frank  Robert  F.  Loitus,  United  Press 
Convention’s  LeMay  won  a  12-hour  beat  of  writeman  out  of  Washing 

finish.  The  that,  the  most  controversial  thinks  up  a  new  lead. 

lUpulted  re-  issue. 

eir  typewrit-  But  the  convention’s  most- 
se  who  had  discussed  journalistic  foot-race 

ly  copy  with  was  United  Press’  seizure  Tues- 
eat  their  ad-  day  afternoon  of  half  the  final 
platform  text.  Four  hours  after 
?h,  delegates  u.P.  got  it.  Democratic  Press 

pathy.  Shirt-  Chief  Jack  Redding  angrily  ered 

correspond-  fired  one  of  his  employes  and 
5  behind  sun-  promptly  turned  over  the  whole 
billed  fiight  text  to  AP. 


Beside  the  page-oners,  news- 
papering’s  sideshow  stars  also 
were  going  through  their  act. 

Until  the  last  night.  Clare 
Booth  Luce,  convention-column- 
ing  for  United  Features,  cov- 
sessions  “by  television” 
from  her  air-conditioned  hotel 
room.  Finally,  in  the  press 

TT  11  1.  _  - _  arena,  she  promptly  was  be- 

caps  in  the  Convention  Hall  hot  Scooping  started  early.  Two  sieged  by  autograph  seekers, 

box,  had  to  hunt  hard  for  fresh  days  before  sessions  opened,  Joe  one,  an  earnest  young  man,  told 
,  ,  Miller  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  her,  “I’m  a  Republican,  too.” 

You  ve  got  to  make  your  own  quirer  trac^  Justice  William  O.  Mrs.  Luce  smiled  back:  “that’s 
news,’  one  complained,  and  Etouglas  to  little  Wallowa,  Ore.  nice.” 

Neil  htecNeil,  chief  of  the  IVcui  (pop.  838),  where  the  then-  New  York  Post's  saloon  edi- 

York  Times  crew,  clamped  his  dark  horse  presidential  possibil-  tor,  Earl  Wilson,  recording  the 
finger  squarely  on  the  trouble.  Hy  goes  once  a  day  for  mail.  breezier  side,  quoted  Bascom 

.‘>®  By  phone.  Douglas  told  Miller  Timmons,  the  droll  Washington  conventions, 

and  it  simply  doesnt  stand  exclu^vely  he  would  not  run.  writer  who  actually  has  been 
“P;,.  ,  .  .  ^  Then  the  next  dav  Merriman  nominated  in  other  conventions: 

oc^a^SJs"eas°ier‘"f  l5s®  ^  revealed  that  “rm  campaigning  NOT  to  study  by 

^  Truman  was  trying  vainly  to  get  nominated.  I  ye  already  in- 
than  reporting  last  month  srelf-  Douglas  as  a  ruling  mate,  suited  46  delegations  and  I  ve 

^  With  the  Republican  conven-  got  two  left  to  insult.” 
fewer  cigar-fill^  rwms  White  Ho^e  correspondents 

graphed  nominating  sessions  in  came  with  Truman  for  his  ac- 

*  bickering  and  jhig  week  the  perspir-  ceptance  speech  and  then  re 

A  Jcant  few  naners  even  cut  ‘"6  photographers  burned  28.-  ^rned  with  him  to  the  capital. 

A  scant  tew  papere  even  cut  flashbulbs  One.  Jane  Eads  of  AP.  came 

th^-dfy“meetin7  en^Jd*^  Some  wrapped  towels  over  along  to  describe  how  Mrs. 

thw^ay  their  heads,  or  wore  the  wheel  Truman  and  Margaret  were 

propeller  skullcaps  that  New  dressed. 

York  Daily  News  circulators  Badges  to  the  press  arena 

fng  preva/led.  Issued  were  distributed  to  delegates^  ^xnecf^lo'reture 

SliiTa  governor"' Wh^n  thl  governor  lace  convention,  but  somehow 

Mid  -  Tuesday  the  Chicaao  snarled  “why  don’t  you  beat  non-working  pressmen  and 

Tribune’s  tail  spare  Arthur  *t?"  the  cameraman  snapped;  bosses  wives  still  got  in. 

Senator)  Evans,  a  spry  74  “Why  don’t  you  kiss  my  For  the  political  writers  from 

year-old  who’s  covered  every  foot?”  throiighout  the  nation  who  sel¬ 

dom  meet  except  during  con- 
there  was  an 

Home 

the 

Brj^V  blonde  hostess 

“Oh.  these 

VB  ^L.  \  '".■IP  moaned.  “All  these  reporters 

t|  T  ,  I  do  talk  to  each  other.” 


Clarvoe  Want| 


Press  Parleys  | 
Held  by  Medio| 


tions  based  on  long  backgra 
’ ,  newspapermen 
broadcast  or  televised  inun 
ately;  spot  announcements  b 
committees  and  by  individi 
make  many  stories  valuti 
and  press  conferences  are 
terrupted  for  just  a  few  mini 
of  comment  for  the  radio  n 
ence. 

Will  Ask  ASNE  Action  j 
“Why  should  the  newspi 
be  the  tail  of  any  commui 
tions  kite?  Of  course  t 
press  conferences  do  not 
quire  separate  sessions,  but 
newspapers  should  be  entitle 
first  use  of  news  which  is  bi 
on  information  they  have 
out.” 

Clarvoe  suggested  sepi 
conferences  spaced  15  min 
Old  apart.  He  said  he  doesn’t 
which  media  is  first.  He  sii 
plans  to  ask  action  on  thisp 
lem  by  the  American  Sociei 
New.spaper  Editors. 


Where  Convention 
Is  a  Quiet  Affair 

Ottawa — Both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  presently  in 
the  throes  of  party  conventions. 

Canada’s  Liberal  party  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  candidates  to  succeed 
Prime  Minister  King  at  the 
party  rally  here  August  5-7. 

The  Canadian  convention  will 
be  quiet,  with  no  gals  or  bands. 

Wally  Ward,  former  member 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  and  war¬ 
time  chief  of  RCAF  public  rela¬ 
tions  division,  is  handling  press 
arrangements  for  200. 


Some  Cleveland  Plain  I 
writers  from  Washington:  E* 
Kernan,  Walker  S.  Bu*L 
Fletcher  Knebel. 
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Photographers  covering  the  speakers'  platform  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  had  position  if  not  comfort. 


CROW! 

IMasclie,  Chiiiiiio  Hcrahi-American 


ALL'S  WELL 


TRUMAN  STAMPEDE 

I’oiiiier,  Detroit  Free  Press 


Hcrryiiian.  It’asliiiii/loii  Stai 


Democrats  Proclaim 
Vigorous’  Press  Fight 


PHILADELPHIA  —  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  platform  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  national  convention 
tbia  week  contains  a  three- 
paragraph  declaration  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  the 
press.  It  states: 

"We  urge  the  vigorous  promo¬ 
tion  of  world-wide  freedom  in 
die  gathering  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  by  press,  radio 
ind  television,  with  complete 
confidence  that  an  informed 
people  will  determine  wisely 
die  course  of  domestic  and  for 
eign  policy. 

"We  believe  the  primary  step 
toward  the  achievement  of 
worldwide  freedom  is  access 
by  all  peoples  to  the  facts  and 
the  truth.  To  that  end  we  will 
encourage  the  greatest  possible 
rigor  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
establish  the  foundations  on 
which  freedom  can  exist  in 
every  nation. 

“We  deplore  the  repeated  at- 
tmpts  of  Republicans  in  the 
eightieth  Congress  to  impose 
thought  control  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  to  encroach  on 
d»  freedom  of  speech  and 

|RSS.” 

Ibe  Republican  platform  con- 
Woed  no  free  press  plank.  In 
W4.  the  Democrats  endorsed 
is  proposal  of  the  American 
■licty  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Is  worldwide  freedom  treaties, 

£the  GOP  proclaimed  free- 
of  press  and  radio. 

Iiaa.  Dateline,  Cont'd 
lOT  from  the  typewriters  of 
ie  largest  corps  of  newspa 
|W  writers  ever  to  cover  a 
JWtical  convention,  a  grand 
Wal  approximating  5,000,000 
words  poured  out  of  this  city 
from  Monday  through  Wednes- 
tay  in  coverage  of  the  Demo- 
tratic  conclave. 

Western  Union  representa¬ 


tives  said  an  unusually  large 
aniount  of  copy  went  to  Dixie. 
Wire  experts  said  no  previous 
convention  had  as  much  South¬ 
ern  file.  Another  factor  induc¬ 
ing  larger  coverage  was  the  fact 
the  Democrats  had  more  dele¬ 
gates  than  the  Republicans  of 
three  weeks  ago— 1,596  to  1,094. 
For  each  delegate  there  was  an 
alternate. 

Large  Negro  Corps 
A  NOTABLE  feature  of  1948 
political  conventions,  carry¬ 
ing  over  from  GOP  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  sessions,  was  the  growth 
in  numbers  of  Negro  reporters 
assigned  to  coverage  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  premier  political  gather¬ 
ings.  More  than  a  score  of 
working  newspapermen  from 
Negro  ranks  were  tabulated  this 
year. 

'The  Three  Musketeers' 

EVER  since  1932,  “The  Three 
Musketeers”  in  journalism 
have  been  going  to  political 
conventions  together.  They  are 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe; 
Howard  A.  Quirt,  publisher  of 
the  Marshfield  (Wis. )  News- 
Herald,  and  Fred  G.  Sappington, 
publisher  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star.  But  Mr. 
Noyes  insisted  the  honors  for 
consecutive  attendance  from  his 
neck  of  the  woods  belong  to 
JS  Gray,  publisher  of  the 
Monroe  ( Mich. )  Evening  News, 
who  has  not  missed  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  nominated  in 
1912.  and  who  was  very  much 
in  evidence  at  the  1948  gather¬ 
ing. 

Enterprising 

NEIL  MacNEIL.  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  has  been  running 
that  newspaper’s  convention  bu¬ 
reaus  since  1920,  said  the  setup 


for  the  Democratic  affair  was 
the  best.  He  gave  credit  to 
William  G.  Weart,  Jr.,  head  of 
the  Times  Bureau  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Weart  first  set  up  two 
teletypes  to  feed  copy  directly 
into  Times’  offices  in  New  York. 
As  a  stopgap,  Weart  arranged 
also  for  two  auxiliary  Morse 
operators  for  a  switch-over  in 
case  of  jam  br  other  emergency. 
Not  content  with  this,  Weart 
had  Western  Union  install  two 
additional  wires  “just  in  case” 
of  emergency.  To  top  off  things, 
enterprising  Weart  imported 
bottl^  water  from  natural 
springs  in  Fairmount  Park  so 
the  boys  from  the  home  office 
wouldn’t  have  to  drink  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  “chlorinated  cock¬ 
tails!” 

Oldtimer's  Return 
ALBERT  M.  GREENFIELD, 
chairman  of  the  Philadelphia 
Citizens  Committee,  mingled 
with  the  press  and  got  a  great 
kick  out  of  meeting  some  old- 
time  journalistic  pals  he  hadn’t 
seen  in  many  years.  Before 
turning  banker-realtor,  Green¬ 
field  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in 
the  days  of  George  W.  Childs 
and  the  Ochs  brothers. 

Salute  to  the  Press 
IN  THE  whirlwind  final  day  of 
their  national  parley  Demo¬ 
cratic  delegates  hailed  the  press 
and  radio  for  “outstanding  ef¬ 
ficiency”  in  convention  cover¬ 
age.  A  resolution  presented  by 
Edward  J.  Kelly,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  mayor,  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously. 

Director  of  Publicity 

JOHN  M.  (JACK’)  REDDING. 

director  of  publicity  for  the 
Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man  himself,  was  acclaimed  on 
all  sides  for  his  expert  han¬ 
dling  of  the  public  relations  job. 
Only  851  of  the  accredited 
newspaper  representatives  had 
their  credentials  in  advance 
via  Washington.  The  newspa¬ 
per  overflow  was  estimated  to 
be  500  over  the  Washington 


sendouts.  Redding  had  expert 
assistance  from  Charles  Edgar 
Brown — better  known  as  Ed 
Brown — a  former  New  York 
newspaperman  who  got  into  the 
political  publicity  game  back  in 
1932  when  the  late  Louis  Mc¬ 
Henry  Howe,  then  secretary  to 
President-elect  Roosevelt,  made 
him  his  assistant  in  that  year’s 
presidential  campaign. 

Cool  Retreat 

GEORGE  VAN  SLYKE,  veteran 
political  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  had  a  cool  retreat 
on  the  10th  floor  of  the  Belle¬ 
vue  facing  on  the  inside  court 
— far  from  all  the  noise  and 
fanned  by  breezes  that  tun¬ 
neled  down  through  the  en¬ 
closed  space.  George  has  been 
covering  political  conventions 
since  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  time. 
Stripped  to  the  waist  and  in 
stocking  feet,  the  veteran  di¬ 
rected  a  staff  of  four  men  in 
coverage  of  Democratic  doings. 

Untouched  Release 

MISSOURI’S  Governor  Phil  M. 

Donnelly,  to  whom  was  al¬ 
lotted  the  honor  of  placing 
President  Truman’s  name  in 
nomination,  came  to  the  con¬ 
vention  with  a  speech  he  had 
written  in  Jefferson  City  be¬ 
fore  leaving  home.  He  brought 
along  1,000  mimeographed  cop¬ 
ies  and  bundles  of  them  lay 
open  on  hotel  tables  for  48 
hours  before  the  speech  was 
scheduled  for  delivery — without 
a  single  violation. 

Tipoff  Picture 

A  PICTURE  made  by  Acme’s 
Charlie  Corte  tipped  off  in 
advance  several  of  the  points 
President  Truman  made  in  his 
acceptance  speech.  It  happened 
this  way:  When  Corte  visited 
the  White  House  for  a  picture 
on  Monday,  the  President  was 
working  on  his  speech.  He 
posed  with  pen  over  speech, 
and  the  picture,  telefotoed  to 
Philadelphia,  showed  a  “White 
House.  Washington”  piece  of 
paper  on  which  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  had  written  some  of  his 
“Ten  Points.” 
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Young  Hopeful  Learns 
Life  of  Correspondent 


By  Fred  Sparks 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 


LISBON,  Portugal  —  The  other  the  plane  leaves  at  seven — you 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  press  the  button  hopefully.  It’s 
young  man,  aged  18,  in  which  he  a  ‘luxury  hotel’  George. 


wrote: 


on;  no  socks.  Your  nose  itches 
pleasantly  as  it  dreams  of  fresh 
acres  of  snowy  handkerchiefs. 

Wears  Carbon-Colored  Shirt 

“She  smiles,  says  ‘O.K.’  and 
starts  to  leave. 

“Mentally  you  visualize  her 
broken  body  falling  to  the  car¬ 
pet  as  you  prepare  a  statement 
for  the  Portuguese  Press. 

“But,  no!  George,  you’re  licked 
and  you  know  it.  You  click 
your  bags  shut — first  extracting 
that  creepy  pair  of  socks  and 


‘  When  she  appears,  finally,  carbon-colored  shirt. 


“I  am  studying  journalism  you  wave  a  pair  of  dirty  socks 
and  hope  to  be  a  foreign  corre-  and  say:  ‘Me  laundry?  ready? 
spondent.  What  a  life!  You  eat  Laundry  please.’ 
in  internationally  famous  res-  “Ycu  pass  over  another  $40 
taurants,  stay  in  luxury  hotels,  bill,  twist  your  wrist  watch 
meet  the  world’s  leaders,  wit-  around  to  seven  and  place  it 


ness  great  events 
give  me  some  advice  .  . 
X.” 

I  replied: 

D«ar  George 
“Dear  George: 

“I  cannot  take  up 


Please  ever-so-gently  before  her  eyes. 

George  Then  you  repeat  the  fiying  Con¬ 
stellation  act  complete  with 
whirling  props. 

“She  smiles,  says:  ‘O.K.’  and 
departs. 

At  6:30  you’re  all  packed  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  cavity  in  your  bag  for 


all  the 


Doints  vnii  madp  hut  this  i«  mv  “  v-dviijr  iii  jfuui  oag  lur 

aHvipp^  Tf  vmi^wish  tV?  hppnmp  anticipated  starched  bundle 

advice,  if  you  wish  to  become  ^  heawn  Yon  havp  no  chirt 

“  fore  gn  correspondent  you  *  neaven.  you  nave  no  snirt 


should  have: 

“1.  A  stomach  which  can  di¬ 
gest  the  hub-cap  of  a  Stude- 
baker. 

“2.  An  immense  private  in¬ 
come  to  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  throw  away  underwear, 
shirts,  handkerchiefs,  socks  and 
pajamas  after  a  single  wearing. 

“On  point  one — During  the 
last  several  years  I  have  eaten: 

“In  Greece,  an  inkfish  still 
wriggling  slightly. 

“In  Tokyo,  a  stew  of  raw  fish 
heads. 

“In  Morocco,  a  lamb  cooked 
complete  with  eyes. 

“At  Little  America,  boiled 
seal,  allegedly  dead. 

The  Laundry  Problem 

“Now,  about  my  second  point 
— the  laundry  problem. 

“Even  if  you  are  a  reporter, 
people  begin  to  talk  after  you 
wear  the  same  shirt  for  18  days. 

“Here’s  the  way  it  works, 
George  .  .  . 

“You  arrive  in  a  foreign  cap¬ 
ital,  say  Lisbon,  for  a  four-day- 


Covering  *Qmke  in  Japan — 
0,  to  Be  a  Correspondent! 


By  Peter  Kalischer 

United  Press  Correspondent,  Tokyo  Bureau 


TOKYO — The  June  28th  earth-  kudo  “highway”  turned  our  hair 


quake  did  more  damage  to 
Fukui  city  than  anything  that 
happened  to  it  during  the  war — 
and  covering  the  story  did  the 
same  for  some  dozen  corre¬ 
spondents  who  hiked  into  the 
still  quaking  area  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

Veterans  of  the  Fukui  Death 
March — as  it  is  now  referred  to 
in  the  Tokyo  Correspondents 
Club — hold  varying  estimates  of 


white  with  dust  in  half  an  hour. 
As  we  drove  closer  to  Fukui,  the 
going  got  slower.  We  passed 
through  Daishoji,  hard  hit  by 
the  quake.  The  road  began 
clogging  up  with  stalled  Japan¬ 
ese  relief  trucks,  tipped  over 
houses,  people  on  bicycles  and 
half  the  police  in  Japan  inef¬ 
fectually  trying  to  direct  traffic. 
We  detoured  three  times. 

Finally  at  a  lopsided  railroad 


foot,  depending  on  what  they 
were  carrying. 

Photographers  lugging  tripods 
and  heavy  cases  of  film  hold  out 
visit.  You  pyramid  your  small  for  26  miles.  Reporters  toting 
mound  of  collected  crummy  nothing  heavier  than  a  pad  and 
linen  on  the  floor.  pencil  claim  it  was  only  15 

“Then  you  press  a  button.  Re-  miles.  Nobody  quotes  the  map, 
member — it’s  a  ‘luxury  hotel,’  which  somehow  shows  the  dis- 
George.  Eventually,  a  maid  tance  to  be  about  12  miles.  But 
lumbers  in.  then  a  map  was  the  one  thing 

“Pointing  to  the  limpid  re-  nobody  used  to  get  into  Fukui. 
mains,  you  plead  with  your  At  1:30  A.M.,  eight  hours 
eyes,  your  lips  and  your  pocket-  after  the  quake,  some  20  corre- 
book:  Me,  leaving  by  plane  Fri-  spondents  drove  from  Radio 
•  •  •  -  ...  Tokyo  to  Tachikawa  Air  Field, 

Then  you  fly  around  the  where,  a  C-54  flew  them  to  Na- 
room  a  few  times,  upsetting  an  goya.  From  Nagoya  the  plane 


the  distance  they  covered  on  station  marked  Torono  the  two 

trucks  stopped  in  front  of  a 
house  which  had  fallen  solidly 
across  the  only  remaining  road 
to  Fukui.  It  was  10:30  A.M. 


urn  of  bon-bons  while  imita¬ 
ting  a  Constellation,  bite  off  the 
end  of  a  finger  and  circle  ‘Fri¬ 
day’  on  a  calendar  in  your 
blood. 

“She  smiles  and  says,  clearly: 
‘O.K.’ 

O.K.,  But  No  Shirts 


flew  p  dozen  of  us  over  Fukui, 
then  set  us  down  at  Komatsu, 
35  miles  north  of  the  devastated 
city. 

From  there,  Dick  Ferguson  of 
Acme  News  pictures.  Bill  Cos¬ 
tello  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Bill  Carty  of  Paramount 


“It  takes  years.  George,  to  get  News,  Gene  Zenier  of  Warner 
onto  this  O.K.  business.  Even  Bros.-Pathe,  John  Booth  of  the 
then  you  often  trip.  She’d  say  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dick  Hughes 


‘O.K.’  if  you  asked  her:  ‘Mind  if 
I  shove  you  out  of  the  window, 
baby?’ 

“But  you’re  desperate  —  must 
have  faith!  Furthermore,  there’s 


of  the  Australian  Kemsley 
papers.  Richard  Day  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  four  Army 
PIO  enlisted  men  and  I  took  off 
in  two  weapons  carriers  and 


a  shirt  shortage  in  the  country —  headed  south, 
a  shirt  only  sells  for  $67.  The  sun  was  blazing  hot  and 

“So,  early  Friday  afternoon —  the  10-foot  wide  dirt  Hokuri- 


when  we  started  walking. 

The  road  was  blocked,  so  we 
followed  the  railroad,  stepping 
from  one  tie  to  the  next.  In 
places  the  tracks  were  bent  like 
hairpins.  Wires  hung  like  limp 
spaghetti  from  cockeyed  tele¬ 
phone  poles. 

After  half  an  hour,  the  tracks 
veered  back  toward  the  highway 
and  we  crosed  over  to  it.  We  be¬ 
gan  stringing  out  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  with  the  cameramen 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Toward 
the  middle  were  Bill  Costello, 
whose  game  leg  was  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  give  him  trouble,  and 
Dick  Hughes,  weighing  280 
pounds.  Striding  ahead  was 
Master  Sgt.  V.  P.  Dargis,  an 
army  photographer,  carrying  a 
tripod  over  his  shoulder  like  a 
toothpick. 

“Twenty-two  kilometers,”  one 
Japanese  told  me  when  I  asked 
how  far  it  was  to  Fukui.  An 
hour  later  I  asked  again. 
“Twenty-two  kilometers,’’  was 
the  reply. 

After  two  hours  of  sidestep¬ 
ping  quake  cracks  two  feet  wide 
and  50  feet  long,  climbing  over 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


What  It  Takes 
To  Cover  Berlin 
In  Blockade 


“Haggard  and  creaking  you 
start  for  the  airfield — too  beaten 
to  bicker  when  the  hotel  charges 
you  for  ‘laundry.’ 

“Well,  George,  those  are  my 
two  main  points. 

“Now  take  my  advice.  Next 
time  you  get  that  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  feeling  lie  down  for 
an  hour,  put  the  white  of  an  egg 
on  each  eye  and  count  to  68  in 
Burmese. 

“If  that  doesn’t  work,  cut  your 
throat  from  Adam’s  apple  to 
Ziner,  (French  West  Africa).” 


(Editor’s  Note:  What’s  a  re¬ 
porter’s  life  like  these  days  in 
Berlin?  Wes  Gallagher  gives 
some  idea  of  it  in  this  report  to 
his  home  office.) 

By  J.  Wes  Gallagher 
Chief  of  Bureau,  AP,  Berlin 
To  be  on  top  of  the  news  of 
a  Berlin  crisis,  you  need  to  have 
some  experience  as  a  train  dis- 
patcher.  It  would  help  to  be 
invisible.  A  third  requisite  is 
a  bright,  alert  feeling  at  4  a.m. 

The  three  AP  bureaus  in  Ger¬ 
many  —  Berlin,  Frankfurt  and 
Hamburg  —  often  resemble  a 
traffic  center  more  than  a  news 
center  these  days.  Every  phone 
will  be  busy  with  staffers  check¬ 
ing  on  arrival  and  departure  of 
airplanes,  freight  trains,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  pedestrians  clear 
across  Germany. 

When  the  Soviets  throw  a 
blockade  on  this  four-power 
city,  the  news  usually  comes 
without  warning  by  border  sta¬ 
tions  refusing  entry.  Embargoes 
often  are  lifted  in  the  same  way. 
The  telephone  is  the  only  chan¬ 
nel  for  checking  a  holdup  of 
trains  in  the  Soviet  zone  or  the 
halting  of  cars  on  the  Autobahn. 
Check  and  Double  Check 
It  is  routine  in  a  crisis  for 
Berlin  to  call  several  times  daily 
both  British  and  U.  S.  freight 
yards  in  the  city,  the  rail  and 
road  crossing  points  at  Helm- 
stedt.  and  barge  headquarten 
for  traffic  on  the  canals.  Frank¬ 
furt  checks  the  border  points  in 
the  American  zone,  Hamburg 
checks  in  the  British  zone.  Air 
ports  are  checked  by  all  points. 

Invisibility  would  help  in  the 
Soviet  sector  of  Berlin.  ‘The 
chances  are  about  50-50  that  any 
AP  American  or  German  staffer 
going  into  the  sector  on  a  story 
will  not  return  in  the  allotted 
time.  In  tense  periods,  the 
Soviets  arrest  almost  any  one  in 
cars  with  U.  S.  license  plates, 
hold  them  for  several  hours  un¬ 
til  the  Americans  protest,  then 
relea.^e  them. 

Two  of  AP’s  German  staffers, 
Photographer  Fritz  Remus  and 
his  assistant,  Kurt  Platen,  were 
held  for  24  hours  in  jail  on  a 
charge  of  spreading  propaganda 
again.st  an  occupation  power. 
They  drove  an  AP  jeep  across 
a  corner  of  the  Soviet  sector 
while  returning  from  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  French  sector. 

Thin  Soviet  inclination  to  ar 
rest  Americans  was  not  lepened 
by  GI’s  arresting  the  Soviet  oc¬ 
cupation  commander.  Marshal 
Vassily  Sokolovsky,  for  speed 
ing  in  the  U.  S.  sector.  M 
what  the  Soviets  would  consida 
a  fair  balance  sheet  against  the 
arrest  of  a  Russian  general  is 
hard  to  estimate.  Offhand,  <0 
U.  S.  correspondents  plus  an  » 
sortment  of  colonels  might  be 
considered  enough. 

Alert  at  4  a.  m. 

’The  alert  feeling  at  4  a.m.  h 
necessary  because  of  an  old 
Soviet  habit  of  releasing  news 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Chicago  Tribune  Tells 
Saga  of  Classified 


CHICAGO — Importance  of  clas-  employes  who  are  preparing 
advertising  as  a  reader  want  ad  copy  for  publication 
•ttraction  and  service  is  empha-  during  the  printers’  strike  now 
sized  by  Ibe  enterprise  with  in  its  eighth  month, 
sshich  the  Chicago  Tribune  Ted  Blend  has  been  trained  in 
maintains  its  world  leadership  aggressive  sales  methods  of  the 
in  this  field.  Tribune.  As  classified  manager 

Last  year  the  Tribune  achieved  he  has  never  been  content  to 
jn  all-time  high  in  classified  rest  on  his  laurels,  as  evidenced 
volume,  totaling  12,717,657  lines,  by  the  year-^by-year  gains  in 
including  1,384,850  lines  of  split  clasified  during  the  past  15 
fun.  The  fecord  volume  rep-  years.  When  he  took  over  the 
resented  2,026,671  individual  ads.  department  the  Tribune  was  car- 
The  'Tribune’s  nearest  competitor  rying  21^  million  lines  of  classi- 
was  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  fled  annually.  With  1947’s  rec- 
with  9.528,000  lines  of  classified,  ord-breaking 
30%  of  Total  Advertising  against, 

The  lowly  agate  line  grows  in-  |y[.i!J‘°handic 
to  a  mighty  figure  when  multi-  ,  .7 
flied  by  1^700^00  at  the  high-  f^Je,  ^s  a 
est  clftssifi6<i  rate  in  U.  S.,  ap-  1047 
proximately  $1  a  line.  The  Tri¬ 
bune’s  want  ad  volume  repre- 
resents  30%  of  its  total  advertis- 
ine  linage  which  is  currently  ex¬ 
ceeding  more  than  40,0()0,000 
lines  annually  and  amounts  to 
6%  of  retail  display. 

Recognition  of  the  Tribune’s 
le^ership  in  classified  was  re¬ 
cently  accorded  that  newspaper 
when  it  was  named  winner  of  fraudulently, 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  award  — 

iOr  the  most  intensive  and  force¬ 
ful  display  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad- 
v^ising  Managers.  The  award  pefj 
cited  the  Tribune  for  its  run-of-  t-il 


Reader  Comes  First  I  {  I  I  I  I 

The  Tribune  believes  the  read-  SV  •  |  Iw—  I,  I  I  I 

er  comes  first  in  any  decisions  '  \  I  I 

concerning  policy.  This  attitude  |  i 

reflected  in  the  paper’s  long-  HR. 

standing  offer  of  $100  rewaM  j 

for  information  leading  to  ar-  -s.  -y*  -  »1 

rest  and  conviction  of  anyone 

using  its  want  ad  columns  W.  R.  Blend,  Chicago  Tribune  classified  manager,  inspects  nine- 
'//.  column  layout  of  classified  page,  about  to  be  "shot"  by  photO' 

“It  is  a  cardinal  principle  at  engraving  camera  capable  of  taking  full  page  copy, 

the  Tribune  that  a  healthy  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  advertising  is 
a  powerful  builder  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  a  revenue  producer  of  help  wanted 
high  stability  for  the  newspa- 
r~~,”  Blend  told  E  &  P.  “To 

_ _  _ _ _  build  a  substantial,  sustained 

paper  advertising  which  stressed  volume  of  classified  advertising, 
the  ease  of  placing  and  using  I  feel  it  is  paramount  for  a 
classified  ads,  and  which  also  classified  manager  to  think  first 
emphasized  the  careful  training  of  the  reader.  Reader  confidence 
which  its  classified  staff  under-  hs  invaluable  for  a  successful 
goes  in  order  to  serve  the  public,  classified  section.” 

Importance  of  want  ads  is  Blend  spent  many  years  as  a 
stressed  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Me-  retail  and  general  display  sales- 
(brmick,  editor  and  publisher,  man  before  returning  to  classi- 
on  down  through  the  ranks  at  fied.  As  a  result  of  his  experi- 
the  Tribune.  The  newspaper  has  ence,  both  in  classified  and  dis- 
ilways  held  the  reader  para-  play,  he  strongly  believes  that 
mount  in  its  classified  program,  newspaper  salesmen  as  a  whole 
protecting  the  reader  from  mis-  do  not  capitalize  on  the  bed¬ 
leading  advertising  and  keeping  rock,  result-producing  assets 
service  to  the  reader  and  adver-  they  have  in  classified  ads. 
tor  constantly  in  mind,  thus  his  estimation,  there  is  no  form 
building  a  classified  section  sec-  of  advertising  which  is  as  close 
ond  to  none  in  America.  to  the  reader  and  in  which  re- 

Admen  Start  in  Classified  suits  can  be  checked  as  quickly 

W.R.  (Ted)  Blend  is  manager  effectively  as  in  want  ads. 

of  the  Tribune  s  classified  de-  War  Record  Fascinating 
purtment.  having  assumed  the  Perhaps  the  most  fascinating 

post  in  1932.  He,  like  all  Trib  story  of  the  Tribune’s  classifi^ 
advertising  executives,  began  in  department  is  how  it  met  war- 
classified  as  a  salesman,  later  time  emergencies  of  newsprint 
teferring  to  display.  C.  M.  scarcity  and  heavy  volume  of  - 
Cmpbell,  advertising  manager  help  wanted  ads,  together  with 
apd  treasurer  of  the  Tribune  its  ingenious  methods  of  impro- 
Company,  was  Blend’s  predeces-  vising  during  the  current  print- 
lor  as  classified  manager.  Before  ers’ strike. 

that,  the  late  W.  E.  MacFarlane  As  World  War  II  began.  Blend 
{nduated  from  classified  man-  remembered  his  early  days  at 
««er  to  become  advertising  man-  the  Tribune  when,  during  the 
Wr  and  then  business  manager,  first  World  War,  help  wanted 
Not  only  does  the  classified  de-  advertising  zoomed  to  huge  pro- 
totment  produce  linage,  but  it  portions,  including  one  column 
to  serves  as  the  training  help  wanted  ads  from  individual 

pound  for  all  Tribune  ad  sales-  firms. . 

wn.  The  want  ad  sales  depart-  of  Wc 
employs  130  people,  in-  called 
clMing  75  telephone  ad-takers  showt 
to  32  young  men  solicitors  ads,  < 
wining  for  display  jobs.  Aug- 


bounds  as  this  country  entered  March,  1944,  when  the  Tribune 
the  conflict.  During  July,  1943,  went  from  eight  to  nine  coiumn 
’  \  '1  ads  swelled  the  classified  page,  without  any  re- 

Tribune  classified  section  to  the  duction  in  number  of  letters 
point  where  it  took  51%  of  total  and  spaces  per  line.  This  was 
paper  consumption  that  month,  accomplished  by  restyling  want 
Limit  Help  Wanted  Ads  composition.  Formerly,  Tri- 

•  s.  Ai.  m  M.  bune  want  ads  were  set  with 

At  this  point,  the  Tribune  was  caps,  second  line 

faced  with  a  two-sided  p^blem  indented  and  remaining  lines 
—newsprint  scarcity  and  un-  flygh  to  the  left.  Now  want 
precedented  demand  for  help  ggj  ^ith  the  first  word 

wanted  ads  froin  war  industries,  caps  and  the  first  line  flush. 
The  paper  also  desired  to  vvith  remaining  lines  indented 

tain  its  dominance  as  a  well-bal-  gj,,g 

anced  classified  medium.  The  a  ,  a  i. 

first  step  was  to  limit  the  size  time  of  chang^yer  to 

of  help  wanted  ads.  Ideas  came  format,  the  Tribune 

from  salesmen  and  ad  executives  introduced  new  classified  dis- 
at  the  Tribune,  all  of  whom  un-  ^ype  (Girder)  and  put  m 

derstood  classified  from  their  Regal  bo(^  type,  i^ing  five-point 
_  earlier  experience  in  that  de-  9*^  ®  base.  With  the  change 
In  partment.  in  typography,  plus  the  one- 

Size  of  classification  headings  Point  cut  off  rules,  the  Tribune 
was  reduced  and  number  of  increase  the  aver- 

headings  and  sub-headings  was 

cut  down  from  754  to  255,elimi-  to  310  a  gam  of  20%. 

nating  some  classifications  en-  Another  method  of  meeting 
tirely,  in  order  to  save  valuable  shortage  was  split 

white  space.  Cutoff  rules  were 

reduced  from  two  to  one  point,  wanted  in  May,  1944,  both  dailiy 
with  the  Tribune  adopting  a  ®P^*A 

steel  cutoff  rule  that  could  be  tended  to  the  entire  section  on 
pulled  out  of  the  forms  by  a  different  occasions,  when 

„  t  and  used  over  again,  yo  ume  exce^ed  newspn^  Urn- 
Blend  and  his  staff  worked  to-  Split  run  c  assified  was 

ward  the  present  goal  of  94%  ^ 

of  the  clasified  page  consisting  ‘^^'^tier,  194d,  and  March,  1947. 
of  revenue  producing  lines.  Aided  War  Industries 

Goes  to  9-Col.  Format  During  the  peak  of  the  war 

With  the  paper  shortage  still  demand  for  help  wanted  the 
acute  and  help  wanted  volume  Tribune  held  down  help  wanted 
growing,  despite  restrictions  as  to  three  lines,  with  only  two 
to  size  and  number  of  insertions,  insertions  per  week  for  each 
the  classified  section,  both  daily  ad-  But  war  industries  were 
and  Sunday,  was  eliminated  desperate  for  help,  so  the  Tri- 
from  editions  going  beyond  the  bune  went  to  the  War  Man- 
40-mile  zone.  Classified  was  power  Comission  and  obtained 
withheld  from  the  country  edi-  names  of  firms  with  high  labor 
tions  until  June  of  this  year,  priority  ratings.  These  firms 
repeat  when  it  was  reinstated  on  a  lim-  were  permitted  to  run  25-line 
ited  basis,  namely,  sold  in  col-  ads  under  a  special  heading: 
:ed  ad-  umn  units  at  an  additional  rate.  “Today’s  Urgent  War  Jobs.”  This 
ps  and  Third  major  move  came  in  {Continued  on  Page  20) 


Wise  Use  of  Media 
Urged  by  Pearson 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — With  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  era  ahead  and  with 
advertising  costs  constantly 
climbing,  prop¬ 
er  and  most  ju¬ 
dicious  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars 
becomes  of 
paramount  i  m  - 
portance,  in  the 
opinion  of 
George  Pearson, 
dean  of  Chicago 
space  buyers 
and  head  of 
the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  C  o . 
media  depart¬ 
ment  in  Chicago. 

Wise  use  of  media  space  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  today,  in  or¬ 
der  for  the  advertiser  to  get  the 
final  ultimate  value  from  his 
advertising,  Pearson  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  an  interview 
here  this  week.  “Such  decision 
may  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  average  campaign 
and  an  extremely  successful 
one,”  he  declared. 

With  JWT  Over  30  Years 


Pearson 


George  Pearson  speaks  from 
experience,  having  been  with 
JWT’s  media  department  for 
more  than  30  years  and  having 
seen  revolutionary  changes  take 
place  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  advertising  space  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  During  his 
long  career  with  JWT,  he  has 
bought  several  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  advertising 
space  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  periodicals. 

Commenting  upon  the  fact 
that  space  buyers  today  have 
more  tools  to  work  with,  Pear¬ 
son  told  E  &  P  that  such  yard¬ 
sticks  were  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  and  necessary 
under  present  conditions  which 
require  a  more  careful  study  of 
me^ia  than  in  bygone  days. 

“Advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  need  more  information  on 
newspapers  and  their  markets,” 
he  said.  “Such  information 
should  be  put  into  workab.e 
form  and  be  in  such  shape  that 
it  can  be  filed  away  for  ready 
reference.” 


Position  a  Problem 

Pearson  also  commented  upon 
the  newspapers’  problem  of  tight 
papers  in  the  light  of  producing 
results  for  national  advertisers. 
He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  was  fully  sympathet¬ 
ic  to  the  newspapers’  problem, 
but  that  national  advertisers  had 
a  stake  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
peting  for  position  along  with 
retailers. 

“There  are  national  advertis¬ 
ers  who  could  and  should  spend 
money  in  newspapers,”  he 
stated,  “but  who  hesitate  to  do 
so  because  of  the  fact  that  due 
to  newsprint  conditions,  news¬ 
papers  are  running  very  tight. 
Position  on  national  advertise¬ 
ments  appears  to  be  almost  un¬ 
obtainable  in  some  newspapers. 
This  means  that  in  some  in¬ 


stances,  national  advertisers 
have  to  produce  results  under 
serious  disadvantages.” 

Pearson,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
took  his  first  job,  upon  finishing 
high  school,  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad.  He  later  joined  JWT 
as  a  clerk  in  the  space  depart¬ 
ment,  where  he  progressed  to 
media  director. 

Credits  ABC 

Looking  back  over  his  many 
years  of  daily  contact  with  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  Pearson 
asserted  the  greatest  single  con¬ 
tribution  to  space  buying  was 
establishment  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation.  “The  ABC 
gave  us  a  measuring  stick  which 
is  acceptable  to  all  concerned — 
the  advertiser,  agency  and  the 
publisher,”  he  said. 

“Younger  men  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  today  have  no  idea 
what  the  ABC  really  means.  We 
accept  it  today  like  the  morning 
sunshine,  but  without  the  Audit 
Bureau  reports  we  could  scarce¬ 
ly  keep  house. 

Perhaps  the  second  greatest 
landmark  in  space  buying  was 
stabilizing  of  advertising  rates 
and  issuing  of  rate  cards  with 
assurance  that  every  advertiser 
was  getting  the  same  rate  that 
he  was  entitled  to,  Pearson 
stated. 

Before  rate  stabilization  took 
place,  agency  space  buyers  spent 
considerable  time  in  checking  to 
be  sure  their  clients  were  get¬ 
ting  the  best  possible  rate  of¬ 
fered  by  various  publications. 

Pearson  recalls  that  magazine 
publishers  took  the  lead  in  get¬ 
ting  advertising  rates  established 
on  a  sound  and  open  basis,  with 
newspapers  following  close  be¬ 
hind  under  the  leadership  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  “We  couldn’t 
do  business  today  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  fact  that  publishers,  in¬ 
dividually,  have  fairly  definitely 
established  rates,”  he  said. 

“The  ABC  and  the  established 
rate  card  enable  us  to  place 
large  volumes  of  advertising  in 
a  great  many  forms  of  media 
which  would  be  extremely  im¬ 
practical  without  such  bona 
fide  information,”  he  continued. 

Praises  Continuing  Study 

Pearson  also  noted  that  other 
forms  of  research  are  invalu¬ 
able  aids  to  space  buying  under 
present-day  competitive  meth¬ 
ods.  He  cited  in  particular  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Readership  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  helpful  collateral  re¬ 
search. 

“Anyone  who  will  take  the 
time,  can  get  a  vast  amount  of 
information  from  these  studies, 
never  before  available  to  the 
buyer  and  user  of  newspaper 
space,”  he  declared.  “It  takes 
some  study  to  get  it  out,  but  the 
Continuing  Studies  are  a  gold 
mine  of  information.” 

He  also  mentioned  other  me¬ 
dia  studies,  made  by  outside  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  are  available 


to  advertisers  and  agencies  on 
a  fee  basis  and  which  prove 
most  helpful  to  the  space  buyer. 
Pearson  also  cited  the  trend  on 
the  part  of  larger  agencies  and 
advertisers  to  conduct  indepen¬ 
dent  media  studies  of  their  own. 
Leading  publishers  are  also  con¬ 
ducting  media  research  which 
further  aids  the  buyer  and  user 
of  advertising  space,  he  added. 

“The  media  director  today  has 
a  variety  of  tools  available  for 
use  in  his  business,  most  of 
which  didn’t  exist  a  generation 
ago,”  said  Pearson. 

We  asked  Mr.  Pearson  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  “human  equa¬ 
tion”  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  advertising  space.  He  readily 


admitted  that  selling  method] 
had  improved  over  the  yean 
but  he  smilingly  suggested  that 
“a  book  could  be  written  on  that 
subject,”  adding  that,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  to  discuss  stich 
a  topic  another  time. 

While  he  didn’t  mention  it 
we  had  a  feeling  that  George 
Pearson  was  thinking  of  the 
himdreds  of  advertising  sAtf|. 
men  who  have  crossed  hii  .■ 
threshold,  seeking  to  sell  theit 
medium  to  a  man  who  is  ad  ; 
mired  and  respected  for  hii ' 
knowledge  of  media.  George 
just  couldn’t  let  any  of  hh 
friends  feel  they  hadn’t  alwayi 
left  with  an  order  or  a  good  i 
reason  why  they  didn’t  get  out 


How  Small  Dailies 
Con  Sell  Advertising 


By  WUliom  S.  Waddell 
Publisher,  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star 


(This  article  is  a  digest  of 
a  talk  given  at  the  recent  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Quebec.  Mr.  Waddell 
is  a  former  NAEA  director.) 


TOREE  YEARS  AGO  at  the 

convention  in  Chicago,  I  told 
you  how  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times  -  News 
had  built  food 
advertising  to 
such  an  extent 
as  to  achieve 
eighth  rating  in 
the  United 
States  in  food 
linage  for  the 
year  194  4. 

Kingsport  is  a 
small  city,  but 
a  fast  growing 
market.  I  spent 
21  years  as  ad-  ,  ,, 

vertising  direc-  WaddeU 
tor  of  the  Kingsport  Times- 
News.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  things  we  did  in  that 
market  to  sell  merchandise  and 
linage. 

In  1940  National  Oats  ran  a 
schedule  in  the  Kingsport 
Times,  and  in  1941  we  were  left 
off  the  list  when  the  schedule 
was  placed.  National  Oats’ 
claim  to  the  two  local  jobbers 
was  that  sales  had  declined  25%. 

We  realized  something  was 
wrong,  and  our  man  who 
handled  the  account  made  a 
survey  of  the  super  markets 
and  grocery  stores  in  our  city. 
This  survey  showed  definitely 
that  there  had  been  a  tremend¬ 
ous  increase  in  the  sales  of  Na¬ 
tional  Oats  products  in  Kings¬ 
port  during  1940.  When  we 
made  our  report  to  National 
Oats  they  sent  a  man  to  Kings¬ 
port  to  make  an  investigation. 
He  found  80%  of  National  Oats 
coming  from  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  in  nearby  larger  cities. 
The  National  Oats  representa¬ 
tive,  in  making  his  report  to  the 
company,  said,  “This  market  is 
hot  and  is  rapidly  growing.” 


Merchandising  Works 
To  me  this  was  proof  that 
merchandising,  tie-ins  and  re¬ 
search  work  in  a  small  market 
is  profitable.  The  newspaper  is 


continuing  to  carry  the  National 
Oats  schMule  every  year,  and 
many  other  national  producti 
are  advertised  in  that  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  the  results  of  our  me- 
chandising  services  rendered  in 
the  past. 

I  would  like  to  ^ve  anothe 
case  history  of  how  merchan¬ 
dising  cooperation  resulted  in 
a  14,000-line  schedule  of  bee 
advertising  while  I  was  with 
the  Kingsport  paper. 

A  new  beer  in  that  area  wai 
announced  in  the  Johnson  (lib 
paper.  I  called  the  distribute 
for  the  area,  a  man  I  knew  well,  t 
and  when  I  mentioned  that  we  J 
would  like  to  carry  the  sched-. 
ule  on  Sterling  Beer,  he  said 
“The  factory  representative  ii 
here  now;  I  would  like  for  you 
to  talk  to  him.” 

The  first  thing  the  Sterling 
Brewery  man  told  me  was  that  | 
he  did  not  have  distribution  in 
the  Kingsport  market,  or  be| 
would  be  glad  to  place  thej 
schedule  in  my  paper.  When  1  j 
asked  him  if  with  90  to  100% 
distribution  in  the  market  he  I 
would  give  us  the  schedule,  he  | 
said  he  certainly  would.  I  toUi 
him  to  bring  two  large  truchi| 
of  beer  to  Kingsport  withi 
enough  men  to  do  some  fast 
moving  and  to  send  the  fellow 
with  the  authority  to  sign  thej 
contract  for  adverising.  If  hej 
would  do  that,  I  promised  him 
when  the  day  was  finished,  we| 
would  have  the  distributioai 
WE  DID  JUST  THAT. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  spend  i 
day’s  work  any  time  to  get  i 
14,000-line  schedule.  Some  of 
you  advertising  men  who  are 
always  complaining  about  ghj 
ing  general  accounts  merchaiiy 
dising  cooperation,  just  stopf 
and  figure  out  how  long 
would  take  you  to  prepare  14, 
000  lines  of  retail  advertising 
and  sell  it. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
when  I  took  over  the  Elizobeth- 
ton  Star  as  publisher,  it  was 
carrying  each  week  a  three 
column,  15-inch  ad  for  Krogw. 
and  a  3-column  full  for  A.  ^ 
Now,  let’s  see  how  the  tech- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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iCLEV-ELAND  PLAIN  DEALER, 

LfiBST  YEM  OF  FORENN  jUD  Pui 


naniiiiM 

tian>!in 


nuriHMi 


lone  I 

Per  capita  ownership  of  automobiles 
in  Greater  Cleveland  is  among  the 
largest  in  the  country! 


Lone  2 

Records  of  new  car  sales*  reveal  a  posi¬ 
tive  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership! 


Year  after  year,  the  Plain  Dealer  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  nation  in  passenger 
car  lineage! 


Your  advertisement  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  gets  maximum  reader  attention 
-reader  interest— reader  action! 


'Iroktn  down  into  272  Contut  Tracts  in  A.B.C.  Clovolond. 


Facts  for  Advertisers  o  #  o  Do  you 

know  where  to  locate  dealers  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum  sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the  past  auto¬ 
mobile  buying  performance  of  the  areas  your 
dealers  serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  can  answer  not  only  these  questions, 
but  can  also  reveal  detailed  sales  breakdowns 
from  1928  to  1947,  and  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to  discuss  in  detail 
your  marketing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


ClevelantVs  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


editor  & 


$100^  Suit 
Killed;  Court 
Backs  Criticism 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  —  The  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  has  dismissed  a 
$100,000  libel  action  brought  by 
District  Attorney  Charles  S. 
Tracy  against  the  Amsterdam 
Evening  Recorder  and  Daily 
Democrat. 

The  unanimous  decision, 
which  overrules  a  Supreme 
Court  refusal  to  dismiss  the 
complaint,  ended  litigation 
whicl  was  carried  on  almost  a 
year. 

The  suit  was  based  upon  pub¬ 
lication  of  developments  in  a 
morals  case.  Tracy  asked  $50,- 
000  for  the  publication  of  a 
story  covering  the  parents’  peti¬ 
tion  to  Governor  Dewey  to 
name  a  “competent  lawyer”  to 
invesigate  the  case.  He  claimed 
the  newspaper  implied  he  was 
not  a  competent  lawyer. 

The  district  attorney  asked 
another  $50,000  two  days  later 
for  the  newspaper's  publication 
of  a  statement  in  which  the  par¬ 
ents’  attorney  challenged  the 
legality  of  the  prisoner’s  com¬ 
mitment  outside  the  state. 

“One  of  the  most  cherished 
prerogatives  of  a  free  people  is 
the  right  to  criticize  and  to 
criticize  freely  the  acts  of  the 
public  functionaries.”  Justice 
Martin  W.  Deyo  said  in  the 
opinion. 

Criticism  Is  in  Public  Interest 

“Statements  which  constitute 
fair  and  honest  criticism  of  the 
acts  of  a  public  official  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  interest  are  not 
libelcus  unless  they  are  written 
maliciously.” 

To  Tracy’s  first  claim  the 
court  wrote  “the  right  to  peti¬ 
tion  granted  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  exercice  of  such 
right  can  scarcely  be  held  to 
constitute  a  basis  for  a  libel  suit. 
.  .  .  The  quoted  portion  of  the 
petition  itself  is  entirely  innocu¬ 
ous.” 

As  for  the  second  claim.  Jus¬ 
tice  Deyo  wrote:  “An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  article  as  a  whole 
and  an  analysis  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  paragraph  complained  of 
foreclosed  as  a  matter  of  law 
the  defamatory  meaning  urged 
by  the  plaintiff.” 

■ 

Livingston  Named 
As  Financial  Editor 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  J.  A.  Liv¬ 
ingston  as  financial  editor.  He 
was  formerly  business  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Livingston’s  column  “The 
Business  Outlook”  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Bulletin  since 
1947,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
newspapers  throughout  the 
U.  S.  Livingston  will  continue 
his  column  and  in  addition  will 
direct  the  coverage  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news  for  the 
Bulletin.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Arthur  J.  Boyle,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Bulletin’s  finan¬ 
cial  department  for  12  years. 


Chi.  Tribune  Classified 

Continued  from  page  17 

classification  carried  a  daily 
message  to  workers,  urging 
them  to  get  war  jobs. 

Another  wartime  feat  of  the 
Tribune  was  its  part  in  recruit¬ 
ing  construction  workers  and 
specialists  for  what  turned  out 
to  be  the  atomic  bomb  project. 
E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  &  Co. 
came  to  the  Tribune,  and  with¬ 
out  revealing  the  nature  of  the 
project,  but  indicating  its  top 
priority,  asked  for  large  display 
space  in  the  classified  section. 
Such  space  was  granted,  after 
checking  with  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  in  Washington,  and  big 
help  wanted  ads  were  run  over 
a  period  of  two  months.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  workers  obtained 
in  the  Chicago  area  came 
through  Tribune  want  ads. 

From  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  1941, 
to  V-J  Day,  1945,  the  'Tribune 
carried  more  than  2,000,000  help 
wanted  ads.  Another  wartime 
feature  was  the  insertion  of  a 
small  American  flag  in  the  death 
notices  of  service  men  and 
women. 

Meet  Printers  Strike 

The  Tribune  emerged  from 
the  war  with  a  compact,  nine- 
column  format  classified  section, 
with  waste  white  space  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  yet  retaining 
high  readability.  Last  year  was 
a  record  year  in  classified,  de¬ 
spite  the  printers’  strike  which 
began  November  24.  The  strike 
brought  about  a  new  set  oif 
problems  for  classified  to  sur¬ 
mount,  along  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper.  Again,  Tri¬ 
bune  ingenuity  came  into  play 
and  met  the  situation  with  many 
innovations  in  preparation  and 
setting  of  want  ads. 

Classified  felt  the  first  brunt 
of  the  printers'  slowdown  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  strike,  but  the  staff 
met  the  slowdowns  by  getting 
"TF”  orders  from  regular  con¬ 
tract  users,  thus  being  able  to 
run  the  same  ad  without  reset¬ 
ting  until  a  new  order  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Mats  of  all  classified 
pages  were  saved  for  60  days 
leading  up  to  the  strike.  When 
the  strike  came,  the  Tribune 
could  have  reproduced  any  ad 
run  during  the  60-day  period  by 
making  a  shell  cast  of  ads  cut 
from  the  mats. 

However,  when  the  strike 
came,  the  Tribune  utilized  the 
typewriter  method  of  setting  ads 
and  followed  the  prescribed 
photo  engraving  process  of  re¬ 
production.  On  November  25, 
Tribune  classified  pages  were 
reduced  to  four.  Three  days 
later  they  had  increased  to  six. 
Then,  by  installing  the  three- 
day  insertion  rule,  plus  refine¬ 
ments  in  production  methods, 
the  paper  was  able  within  two 
weeks  after  the  strike  began  to 
increase  its  classified  volume  to 
17  pages.  Now,  with  the  strike 
in  its  eighth  month,  some  issues 
run  24  pages  of  classified. 

Introduce  Magnetic  System 

During  early  months  of  the 
strike,  the  Tribune  returned  to 
an  eight-column  classified  page, 
but  it  has  since  gone  back  to 
nine  columns,  with  14  lines  to 
an  inch,  maintaining  virtually 
the  same  revenue  lines  per  page 


as  during  the  pre-strike  period, 
namely,  2,871, 

The  Tribune  continued  its' 
classified  on  a  three-day  inser-l 
tion  basis  until  last  May,  whenf 
Blend  and  his  associates  devel4 
oped  the  magnetic  method  of] 
makeup,  thus  permitting  dailyf 
changes  in  want  ad  copy.  Major 
factor  in  this  service  is  use  of 
magnetic  paper  in  conjunction 
with  magnetized  makeup  boards, 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  pasting 
down  of  individual  ads  prior  to 
the  engraving  of  page-size  etch¬ 
ings.  (See  E  &  P  May  22,  p.  11.) 

Present  want  ad  composition^ 
involves  two  separate  opera' 
tions.  Ads  are  first  typed  on' 
magnetic  paper,  coated  on  one 
side  with  iron  dust,  by  typists' 
operating  IBM  machine.  Ads  re 
quiring  display  heads  are  sep-' 
arated,  so  the  body  type  is  set 
on  IBM  machines,  while  the 
heading  is  set  from  display  tj^e 
and  a  proof  pulled.  Heading 


and  body  type  are  reassembled 
for  makeup  on  the  magnetic 
boards.  Makeup  operations  are 
handled  in  another  large  room 
with  the  classified  department 
having  taken  over  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  addition  now 
under  construction. 

Photo-Engraving  Streamlined 
Another  shortcut  has  been  in- 
troduced,  so  that  now  a  complete 
page  of  want  ads  is  photo¬ 
graphed  at  one  time  with  a  pho¬ 
to-engraving  camera  having  a 
lens  large  enough  to  include  the 
entire  page.  Making  of  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  for  the  photo-en¬ 
graver  to  work  from  has  been 
eliminated  and  engravers  con¬ 
vert  page  layouts  into  page-size 
line  etchings  in  one  operation 
Blend  and  Max  Jones,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  classified  department, 
have  applied  for  patents  cover¬ 
ing  novel  features  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  makeup  system. 


SEALS  like  Sardines... 

UNCLE  BILL  likes 

UNEEDA  biscuits... 

,  PEOPLE  like  localnews 

A  seal  will  cat  all  the  sardines  you  send  his  way  as 
long  as  soinehody  takes  them  out  of  the  little  cans 
first. 

Uncle  Bill  does  better  than  that  with  UNEEDA 
hi.seuit  .  .  .  out  of  tlie  hox  with  his  left  hand,  on 
with  the  cheese  with  his  right  .  .  .  and  “Crunch, 
crunch,  crunch.”  Loves  ’em. 

Wouldn't  have  to  eat  many  more  to  get  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  local  paper  as  cracker-eating  champ  of 
the  county.  People  like  to  know  about  things  like 
that.  Makes  good  reading.  Makes  good  telling,  too 
.  • .  gets  folks’  minds  off  Stalin  or  the  stock  market. 

Yes,  localnews  is  like  a  tonic,  brewed  of  home¬ 
grown  ingredients,  and  dispensed  with  complete 
dependability  by  the  localnews  dailies. 

‘•LOCALNEWS  OAILIES— ic/int  an  advertising  medium” 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 
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some  people  prefer  to  live  in  the  dork 


In  one  county,  in  fact,  944  out  of  every  1,000  families  manage 
to  get  along  without  the  blessings  of  electricity — while  in 
another  county  not  too  far  away,  all  but  four  out  of  every 
1,000  families  have  wired  homes. 

Similar  areas  of  darkness  and  light  exist  for  almost  every  product, 
from  cereal  to  tires,  high  fashion  to  tooth-paste.  Whether  a 
county  is  wet  or  dry  (alcoholically  or  climatically),  hot  or 
cold,  high  or  low,  backward  or  progressive,  can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  your  sales  prospects  there. 

Sales  curves — let’s  face  it — do  better  on  the  paths  of 
least  resistance.  Follow  these  paths  and  you’ll  find  your 
best  customer  markets.  Get  to  know  these  markets  well,  and 
you’ll  soon  discover  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  sales  in 
each  of  them  is  the  newspaper. 

In  these  days  of  rising  sales  costs  and  growing  buyers’  markets, 
national  advertising’s  job  is  lots  easier  when  it’s  based  on 
this  hard  cold  sales  fact: 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  anpa,  is  in  business  to  help  you  locate  the  customer 

markets  for  your  product.  Coll  or  write  us  at:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  Murray  Hill  5-8575 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 

Published  by  The  New  York  Sun  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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Kynett  Heads 
New  4-A  Group 
On  Newspapers 


Textbook  on  Makeup 
Coming  Oil  the  Press 

Chicago  —  Albert  A.  Sutton, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the 
graphic  arts  department  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  July  21  by  Prentice-Hall, 
“Design  and  Makeup  of  the 
Newspoper.” 

Designed  as  a  text  for  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
at  the  college  level,  the  480- 
page  book  brings  up  to  date  the 
existing  literature  in  the  field. 
Illustrating  his  chapters  with 
more  than  100  examples  taken 
from  prize-winning  newspapers, 
he  shows  harmonious  layouts 
for  every  page  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 


Platter  Critics 


Cincinnati.  O. — The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  now  devotes  a  col¬ 
umn  to  phonograph  records. 
Comment  on  classical  platters 
is  by  Eleanor  Bell,  music  edi¬ 
tor,  while  Dick  Gordon  criti¬ 
cizes  popular  tunes.  Miss  Bell 
formerly  was  suoerintendent  of 
music  in  the  Milwaukee  public 
schools. 


Formation  of  a  new  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Newspapers  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
It  will  combine  the  functions  of 
two  former  committees,  on  Daily 
Newspapers  and  on  Weekly 
Newspapers. 

Chairman  is  H.  H.  Kynett, 
senior  partner  in  Aitken-Kynett 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  first  vice- 
president  of  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
and  chairman  of  the  ARF  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  for  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading. 

L.  M.  Malitz,  Warwick  &  Leg- 
ler,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  vice- 
chairman.  Members  are:  Wal¬ 
ter  Barber  of  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising.  Inc..  New  York;  Fred 
Barrett  of  Batten.  Barton.  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York; 
H.  M.  Billerbeck  of  Alley  & 
Richards.  Inc.,  New  York:  Lee 
E.  Hood.  Richard  A.  Foley 
Agency,  Philadelphia:  John  J. 
Flanagan  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Also  Daniel  Gordon  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc..  New  York; 
Louis  Honig  of  Honig-Cooper 
Company,  San  Francisco;  John 
N.  Jackson  of  John  A.  Cairns 
and  Co..  Inc.,  New  York;  James 
S.  Short  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co..  New  York;  Henry  L.  Sparks 
of  Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc..  New 
York;  F.  P.  Stashower  of  Lang, 
Fisher  and  Stashower,  Inc., 
Cleveland;  H.  R.  Van  Gunten 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  Kenneth  Godfrey, 
AAAA  secretary. 

The  committee  was  formed 
under  a  reorganization  plan  to 
streamline  the  AAAA  commit¬ 
tee  structure. 


COULD  this  be  infanticide? 
"Camera  Catches  Turtle 
In  Act  of  Egg-Slaying” 

It  was  headline  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen. 


AWARDED  to  amateur  colorists, 
according  to  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Home  News:  “twenty 
other  prizes,  two  tickets  each 
to  the  picture,  which  opened 
Tuesday  at  the  Orpheum  and 
Joel  McCrea  and  Frances  Dee 
were  mailed  to  the  follow¬ 
ing.  ...” 


Buying  Habits  Steady 
In  Cloth  Coat  Sales 


Junior  miss  cloth  coat  cus¬ 
tomers  have  changed  remark¬ 
ably  little  in  their  seasonal  buy¬ 
ing  habits  from  pre-war  to  post¬ 
war,  according  to  John  Giesen, 
director  of  the  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Giesen  based  his  statement  on 
an  analysis  of  more  than  10,- 
000,000  lines  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  years  1939 
through  1947.  The  analysis  was 
conducted  by  George  Neustadt, 
Inc.,  ot  New  York  City. 

“The  New  Look  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  ‘shorty’  toppers 
popularized,  but  the  heavy  peaks 
in  Spring  and  Fall  buying  re¬ 
main  similar  to  the  traditional 
patterns  of  cloth  coat  sales,” 
Giesen  declared.  He  pointed  out 
that  while  junior  misses'  cloth 
coat  advertising  increased  from 
767,100  lines  in  1939  to  1,433,100 
lines  in  1947,  distribution  of  this 
linage  over  the  months  of  the 
year  adhered  closely  to  “an 
average  pattern  for  the  nine- 
year  interval.” 


Georgia  Paper  Sold 


THE  Eatonton  (Ga.)  Messenger 
has  been  sold  by  Louis  T. 
Griffith,  editor  and  publisher,  to 
Tom  Gregory  and  Charlie  Gre¬ 
gory,  effective  Oct.  1.  The  Gre¬ 
gory  brothers  are  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  Since  being  dis¬ 
charged.  Tom  has  served  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  textbook  publishers, 
and  Charlie  has  been  connected 
with  the  Milledgeville  (Ga.) 
Union-Recorder. 


7  Columns  on  2  Days 


Centerville.  la. — The  Center¬ 
ville  Daily  Jowegian,  a  stand¬ 
ard  eight-column  newspaper, 
now  publishes  a  seven-column 
paper  (29V&  inches  wide)  on 
Saturday  and  Monday. 


Retail  Stores 
Plan  Increased 
Ad  Budgets 


AN  INTERESTING  lead  in  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News: 
"There  were  at  least  18  more 
Americans  in  the  world  Thurs¬ 
day  night  than  there  had  been 
during  the  morning. 

“One  elderly  gentleman  did 
the  job.” 


EXPLANATORY  head  in  a  col¬ 
umn  on  behavior  in  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va. )  Telegram: 
"Goon  Manners  Are  A 
Social  Asset  Everywhere.” 


Department  stores  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  step  up  their  sales  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  next  few  months, 
mainly  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  showed  that  80%  of 
the  stores  replying  plan  in¬ 
creased  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

‘  The  greatest  increase  will 
go  to  newspapers,”  said  How¬ 
ard  P.  Abrahams,  manager  of 
NRDGA's  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion.  In  some  instances,  though, 
he  explained,  this  will  not  mean 
more  space  used,  due  to  higher 
rates. 

Some  stores  indicated  they 
would  drop  special  events  in 
order  to  hold  down  on  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures.  Quite  a  few 
reported  they  were  dropping 
radio  programs  to  spend  more 
in  newspapers.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory.  it  was  noted  some  stores 
were  merely  returning  to  news¬ 
papers,  having  used  radio  while 
space  was  rationed. 


Jewelers  Gain  Sales 
In  '48  Silver  Parade 


The  1948  Silver  Parade  was  a 
successful  promotion  event,  the 
Jewelry  Industry  Council  re¬ 
ports,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
from  1,01.5  retailers. 

A  third  of  the  participating 
jewelers  reported  increased 
store  traffic,  and  a  similar  num¬ 
ber  obtained  new  customers. 
More  than  half  the  stores  re¬ 
ported  increases  in  sales  and 
68%  noted  more  people  looking 
over  the  jeweler’s  flatware  pat¬ 
terns. 

For  the  event.  April  19-May  1, 
the  principal  advertising  me¬ 
dium  was  the  newspaper,  with 
754  retailers  using  local  papers 
either  alone  or  in  combinations 
with  other  media.  Seven  used 
newspapers  alone.  Two  retail¬ 
ers,  among  286  who  used  radio, 
used  radio  alone.  Only  eight 
stores  relied  on  direct  mail 
alone.  In  no  instance  was  tele¬ 
vision  used  alone. 


hollywoodl 


i' 


without  hokui 


Daily  and 

Weekly  Articles  by  Other 
AP  Hollywood  Staffers 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 


50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20  N  Y 


A  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER 


With  an  editorial  fare 
catering  to  a  broad  range 
of  readers  from  the  young 
children  to  the  grandpar¬ 
ents,  the 


NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW-STAR 


Is  awaited  each  weekday 
evening  by  a  constant, 
attentive  audience  of 
Hempstead  Town  families. 
In  New  York  state's  "High 
Spot"  market,  with  $5,905 
net  income  per  family, 
that  means  a  responsive 
audience. 


Successful  Hempstead 
Town  retailers  know  that 
sales  boom  when  they  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Review-Star. 
That  is  why  they  (and  par¬ 
ticularly  Department 
stores  and  Food  stores) 
use  more  space  in  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  week  after  week. 


Leading  New  York  Stafe'i 
High-Spot  Cities  has  long  been 
a  habit  with  Hampstead  Town. 
In  July,  twenty-sixth  consecu¬ 
tive  month  in  the  lead,  retail 
sales  forecast  is  220.6%  above 
July  1939.  Volume  for  July  is 
$29,850,000.  And  Hempstead 
Town  leads  N.  Y.  State's  major 
markets  (over  250,000  popu¬ 
lation)  in  retail  sales  gain 
July  '48  over  '47 — with  12.1% 


Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star 


Hempstead  Town, 
Long  Island,  New  York 


Si«  days  a  weak.  Sc  a  copy 
Executive  Offices,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 


Represented  nationally  by 
Lorensen  and  Thompson,  Inc. 


New  York  e  Chicago  e  St.  Louis  a 
San  Francisco  e  Los  Angelas  a 
Detroit  e  Cincinnati  e  Kansas  City 
e  Atlanta 
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Menu  for  Milady  (Washington,  D.  c.) 


With  food  prices  up  at  least  75%  since  December,  1941, 
the  lady  of  the  house  must  plan  budget-wise  meals.  In 
Washington  she  employs  her  own  “kitchen  variety”  of 
market  research  to  effect  saving— she  consults  The  Star. 

The  Star’s  evening  and  Sunday  1947  total  for  national  and 
retail  grocery  advertising  was  2,443,021  lines — more  than 
half  a  million  more  than  the  next  highest  local  paper. 
Advertisers  who  build  their  Washington  campaigns  around 
The  Star  capitalize  on  a  good  Washington  habit. 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by 

Dan  a.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St..  NYC  17 

The  John  E.  Li'tz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chioag*  11 


that  His  Majesty’s  policy  n 
preserving  dollar  exchange  h* 
limited  the  publishers  to  nn. 


Army  PR  Plan 
Wins  Support 
Of  Editors 


third  of  the  prewar  suddIv 
newsprint.  ^  "I 

A  reconsideration  of  the  rebi' 
tive  priority  of  newsprint  aSr 
pulp  among  Britain’s  neces^‘i 
imports  was  suggested  in  ths  ^ 
annual  meeting  of  the  director  ! 
of  the  Daily  News,  Ltd.  (}in2 
Chronicle  and  Star). 

■pie  present  shortage  of  newni 


Washington  —  The  Army’s  man,  Topeka  (K^s.)  Journal; 
plan  to  improve  its  public  in-  John  O’Connell,  Ban^r  ( Me. ) 
formation  by  turning  to  newspa-  Daily  News;  Willmm  S.  Lampe, 
pers  and  radio  stations  for  a  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times;  George 
part  of  the  training  of  specially  DeWitt,  Chimgo  Hcrald-AmCTt- 
recruited  men  is  receiving  gen-  can;  Kenneth  MacDonmd,  Des 
crous  support  Moines  (la.)  RcpistCT-TribuTic,* 

In  June,  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  George  Chaplin,  San  Diego 
Parks,  chief  of  the  Army’s  Pub-  (Calif.)  Journol;  Robert  Notson, 
lie  Information  Division,  sent  Portland  Oregonian. 
out  100  letters  seeking  coopera¬ 
tion  “to  put  an  important  por-  Navy  Class  to  Get 
tion  of  the  training  of  these  new  loumolist  Ratina 
soldiers  in  the  hands  of  profes-  (vauSiGaSt,  Ill.-The  Navy  at 
^'*Ma/  Gen  Bryant  E  Moore  nearby  Great  Lakes  Naval 
formily°occupaUon  commanded  “  ‘T“"pa”a“ 

p"  rJr Tchlat  o"  “^alS, 

Public  Information  Division.  He  “  journalist,  one  grace  ne 
has  been  assigned  to  Hawaii.  '°The  first  class  under  the  new 
The  flow  of  these  men  starts  setup  is  receiving  three  months 
with  the  recruiting  station,  16  q£  instruction  in  news  writing 
or  17  men  being  selected  in  each  ^nd  editing,  photography,  and 
of  the  six  Army  areas,  between  ^j^e  recording  for  radio  broad- 
the  ages  of  18  and  25,  with  high  casts 

school  education  or  better,  and  Heading  the  school  is  Capt. 
reported  to  have  a  public  in-  w.  D.  Irvin,  USN,  of  the  Ser- 
formation  potential  by  teach-  yj^e  School  command,  who  has 
ers  of  English,  journalism  and  placed  Lt  Cmdr.  E.  F.  McDevitt, 
public  speaking  under  whom  ^  graduate  of  Fordham  Univer- 
they  have  received  instruction,  gity  and  a  press  censor  officer 
This  recruiting  will  start  early  CINCPAC  in  charge  Lt. 

in  September,  seeking  an  initial  ( ♦  g  )  Charles  R.  Wilhide  of 
quota  of  100  men  to  make  the  Greenfi®'**-  0  >  ^  graduate  of 
test.  Marietta  College  was  appointed 

After  being  recruited,  they  instructor  in  charge.  His  staff 
will  have  the  normal  basic  includes  four  specialists, 
training  of  a  ground  soldier.  Students  from  reporting 
then  be  sent  to  the  Armed  classes  are  sent  into  Waukegan 
Forces  Information  School  at  to  cover  hospitals,  police  sta- 
Carlisle  Barracks  for  six  weeks’  tions,  and  courts  in  gathering 
preparation.  From  this  point,  news  and  observing  the  work 
the  training  with  the  newspa-  of  professional  journalists.  The 
pers  and  stations  begins  and  the  Waukegan  News-Sun  is  used  as 
men  will  go,  in  civilian  cloth-  a  laboratory  in  the  study  of 
ing,  to  become  a  part  of  the  newspaper  production.  Trips  are 
staffs  of  these  establishments  for  made  to  Chicago  plants. 

90  days.  The  journalists  gather  news 

The  on-the-job  training  is  at  and  supervise  fleet  publications 
Army  expense,  at  no  cost  to  the  and  send  personal  items  to  the 
cooperating  institution,  and  the  Home  Town  News  center  at 
entire  direction  of  the  soldier  Great  Lakes  for  distribution  to 
for  the  90  days  is  in  the  hands  the  home  newspapers  of  the  en- 
of  the  management  of  the  busi-  listed  men. 
ness  to  which  he  is  assigned.  ■ 

The  cooperating  agency  will  Milla  Becomes  GM 
prepare  a  report  on  the  soldier  ^  ,  .n  m 

and  his  work,  which  will  give  On  GlOVerSVllle  Daily 
the  Army  a  chance  to  sort  out  Gloversviixe,  N.  Y.  —  Mrs. 
those  who  have  not  been  able  Julia  Collins  Ormiston,  presi- 
to  make  the  high  requirements  dent  of  William  B.  Collins  Co., 
in  ability,  responsibility,  self-  publishers  of  the  Leader-Repub- 
reliance,  and  self-restraint.  Itcon  and  Morning  Herald,  has 

All  soldiers  then  are  returned  announced  a  re-organization 
to  Carlisle  Barracks,  and  on  the  brought  about  by  the  recent 
basis  of  demands  from  the  field,  death  of  Frank  L.  Rogers,  gen- 
will  be  ordered  to  Army  instal-  eral  manager  and  editor, 
lations  around  the  world.  Edward  H.  Mills,  formerly 

Agreed  cooperators  so  far  in-  business  manager,  becomes  gen- 
clude  these  editors:  Louis  Farb,  eral  manager;  Floyd  H.  Walta- 
Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record;  math,  formerly  assistant  busi- 
Dan  Harper,  Staten  Island  (N.  ness  manager,  is  the  new  busi- 
Y.)  Advance;  George  R.  Shoals,  ness  manager;  William  M.  Kel- 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  ler,  is  assistant  business  man- 
Chronicle;  George  O.  Williams,  ager. 

Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union;  Walter  F.  Hine,  city  editor  of 
Eugene  Farrell,  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  the  Leader-Republican,  becomes 
News;  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Mem-  managing  editor;  Fred  A.  Oaks- 
phis  (  Tenn. )  Press  Scimitar;  M.  ford,  general  superintendent, 
R.  Ashworth,  Columbus  (Ga.)  and  Miss  Alice  Rogers,  office 
Ledger -Enquirer;  V.  M.  Newton,  manager  in  Johnstown. 

Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  Law-  Also  William  H.  Evans,  Jr., 
rence  P.  Hewitt,  Jackson  ( Miss. )  has  been  chosen  city  editor  and 
News;  E.  M.  Pooley,  El  Paso  chief  editorial  writer  and  John 
•  Tex.)  Herald-Post;  Carl  K.  D.  Kuhn  succeeds  him  as  tele- 
Stuart,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  graph  editor. 


OccuP*®' 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
"Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY  SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


From  any  marketing  viewpoint.  Central 
Indiana  is  a  "prize  package.”  Within  its  popu¬ 
lous,  close-knit  counties  is  concentrated  nearly 
$2,000,000,000  in  net  spendable  income.  To 
court,  corner  and  corral  your  share  of  this  rich 
market,  one  advertising  medium  is  enough — 
when  that  medium  is  The  Indianapolis  iVeit's. 
For,  The  IWeu-s  covers  Central  Indiana  com¬ 
prehensively  ...  in  the  evening.  That  "evening” 
angle  is  important  because  it’s  your  assurance 
of  the  leisurely,  thorough  readership  that  pays 
extra  dividends  at  the  sales  counter.  That's 
why  advertisers  ex|)erienced  in  this  rich  mar¬ 
ket  consistently  say:  "TAe  News,  alone,  does 
the  newspaper  job!” 


FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST-in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


C.  WAITER  McCARrv,  PrtsidtntandGtntril  Manat  tr*DAN  A.  CARROLL.IlOE.42ndSt.  NawYorklTaTHEJOHN  ELUTE  COMPANY,  43S  N.MichiganAva..  Chicato  11 


The  Familiar  Page  One 
Picture  Credit  Line 


TODAY'S  PICTURES 
WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Miss  Herd  Named  Chicago  News  f 
By  Pontiac  Press  Sponsors  U.  S,  I 

Pontiac,  Mich. — The  Pontiac  * 

Daily  Press  has  announced  the  llipiC  1*1061  ! 

appointment  of  Miss  Helen  R.  ^  ,  ( 

Herd  as  manager  of  the  New  Chicago — The  largest  assem  ' 

York  Office  at  512  Fifth  Avenue  blage  of  sports  writers  eve  to{ 
and  national  advertising  repre-  cover  a  U.  S.  Olympic  track  and  1 
sentative  for  the  area  east  of  field  finals  gathered  at  DyehtI 
--•  •  •  Stadium,  Evanston,  July  Ho' 

for  the  first  renewal  of  the  eveni  I 
since  1936.  The  event  was  held  ^ 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Chi- > 
cago  Daily  News  and  ma^ed  [ 
the  first  time  the  Olympic  Finali  l 
has  been  granted  to  a  news  J 
paper. 

Nearly  175  writers  from  an  j 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  were  in  fte  > 
press  box  for  the  two-day  event ' 
The  Daily  News  guaranteed 
$60,000  to  help  defray  expenses 
of  the  U.  S.  team  to  London.: 
After  expenses  are  paid,  any’ 
balance  left  over  from  gate  re  i 
ceipts  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  Committee. 

More  than  200  athletes  t^' 
part  in  17  events  to  determine 
U.  S.  finalists  to  compete  in  the 
Olympic  Games. 


THOMAS  JUSTIN  WHITE,  63,  many  other  newspapers  attended 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Her-  the  Cathedral  services. 
ald-American  and  vicepresident  The  title  T.  J.  cherished  out- 
of  Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  died  side  his  professional  orbit  was 
of  a  heart  attack  at  the  Chicago  the  one  repeatedly  bestowed  by 
Club,  July  9.  persons  ranging  from  the  comer 

Mr.  White  was  also  general  newsboy  to  high  government  of- 
manager  of  the  New  York  Jour-  ficials.  It  was: 
nal-American  and  supervising  -xhe  Man  Who  Holps" 

director  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  "  ‘p* _ 

Sun-Telegraph.  He  was  formerly  ^.This  identification  was  born  of 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  J'*® 

Newspapers,  having  succeeded  assisting  hand 

Col.  Frank  S.  Knox  in  that  post  when  needM.  h  e  *  to 

in  1930.  He  had  served  as  pub-  Chicago,  more  than  1  000  D.  Suggests  Plan 

lisher  of  the  Herald-American  newsboys  were  sent  on  vacation 
since  1939. 

Bora  in  Dublin 

Mr.  White's  home  was  in 
Smithtown,  L.  I.  When  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  stopped  at  the  Chicago 
Club.  He  was  born  in  Dublin, 

Ireland,  Oct.  18,  1884,  and  came 
to  U.  S.  in  1898.  He  attended 
Armour  Institute  in  Chicago  and 
the  Chicago  Business  College 
prior  to  beginning  his  business 
career  in  1900  with  a  construc¬ 
tion  company  in  New  Mexico. 

He  later  became  associated 
with  Yale  &  Towne  Co.  as  Eng¬ 
lish  representative  and  with  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  Co.;  Mead,  Patton 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Paper  Corp.;  In¬ 
ternational  Magazine  Co.,  and 
American  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Well  known  among  Hearst  ex¬ 
ecutives,  “T.  J.”  was  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  for  many  years 
in  the  publishing  field  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  for  his  fight 
in  behalf  of  a  free  press.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  was  active 

in  fund-raising  campaigns  to  aid  excursions,  after  Mr.  White 
veterans’  hospitals  in  the  Chi-  heard  a  perspiring  lad,  trudging 
cago  area  and  he  was  cited  by  the  city’s  hot  streets,  complain 
the  Treasury  Department  for  his  of  hardships. 
acUvity  in  behalf  of  war  bond  In  New  York,  paralyzed  veter- 
drives.  ans  and  ex-servicemen  disabled 

Received  Honorary  Degree  while  fighting  for  the  American 
A  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Way  of  Life— which  Mr.  White 
professional  journalistic  frater-  fiercely  fought  to  help  preserve 
nity,  he  received  the  degree  of  — propelled  themse*ves  to  hospi- 
Etoctor  of  Journalism  last  year  tal  offic^  after  the  war. 
from  Medill  School  of  Journal-  They  did  so  to  thank  the  guy 
ism.  Northwestern  University.  "'bo  sent  us  these  new  wheel 
He  was  a  member  of  the  ‘^b®irs.’’ 

Metropolitan  and  Racquet  and  ‘That  guy,  it  was  learned — 

Tennis  Clubs  of  New  York;  the  but  not  from  himself,  was 
Chicago  Club  and  Mid-Day  Club  Thomas  Justin  White, 
of  Chicago;  the  Duquesne  Club  White  joined  the  news- 

of  Pittsburgh;  Detroit  Athletic  P^int  purchasing  department  of 
Club  and  Smithtown  Country  the  Hearst  organization  in  1925. 

Club,  Smithtown,  L.  I.  When  he  was  general  man- 

In  1915,  he  was  married  to  ager,  the  Hearst  enterprises  em- 
Virginia  Gillette,  who,  with  five  ployed  more  than  25,000  per- 


Dallas  Adman  Killed 

Dallas,  Tex. — Edgar  J.  Dixon. 
47,  advertising  representative  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald  tbe 
last  10  years,  was  killed  July  9 
when  his  automobile  collided 
with  a  truck  on  a  highway  west 
of  Dallas.  He  was  driving  to 
pick  up  some  advertising  copy 
when  the  accident  occurred. 


Thomas  J.  White 


Conductor*  h«v«  thair 
ehoica  of  all  matropoll- 
tan  nawspapar*  for  fraa 
.  .  .  portars  gat  planty, 
‘  ..L  .  waita 


too,  without  any 
papar  campaign 

Faw  commutars  coming 
homa  carry  bundlas  or 
avan  nawspapar*  whan 
thay  laava  tha  train*  at 
thafr  dastinatlon. 

Tha  buying  I*  dona  at 
homa  by  tha  homa  man- 
agar  .  .  .  commutars  ara 
not  pack  horsa* 

Tha  Eliiabath  Dally  Jour¬ 
nal  I*  tha  affactiva  homa- 
town  nawspapar  that  In- 
fluanca*  tham  to  buy. 

Put  your  advartising  In 
tha  nawspapar  that  goa* 
homa  In  Elixabath  and 
Union  County  .  .  .  V0% 
Homa  Dallvarad 


what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 

''them  NEWSf^PER  fiUYS  ARE  thing  that  was  balmy  that  nigh 
NUTS  -THANK  GOODNESS"  ft.  V  Minneapolis’  famed  “Aqua  Jester 


This  year,  as  visual,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Aquatennial  is  out  to  set  new 
records  in  showmanship,  attendance 
and  festive  fun  for  visitors  and  home 
folks.  Scores  of  elaborate  floats  are 
ready  to  roll.  Bands  and  marching 
units  from  all  over  the  covmtry  are 
getting  set  for  the  big  parades.  The 
nation’s  finest  athletes  and  enter¬ 
tainers  are  ready  to  travel  to  the 
Upper  Midwest’s  greatest  frolic  . . . 

And  down  at  the  editorial  oflSce 
of  a  certain  Minneapolis  newspaper 
an  editor  and  some  of  his  colleagues, 
who  believe  that  good  newspapers 
belong  in  the  forefront  of  such  worth¬ 
while  civic  enterprises,  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  they  can  possibly  make  last 
year’s  red  skirt  do  for  this  year’s 
Aquatennial .  .  . 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 

iVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


565,000  SUNDAY- 435,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  PrmUmt 


Code  to  Govern 
Advertising  of 
Television  Sets 

The  Advertising  Standards 
Committee  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  has  drafted  a  code 
for  the  advertising  and  selling 
of  television  receivers. 

Foremost  item  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  “shall  clearly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  indicate  whether  the 
price  includes  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation,  antenna,  or  other 
equipment  or  service.” 

As  to  statements  on  instali- 
ment  terms,  the  code  specifies 
that  “No  Money  Down”  shali 
mean  that  the  purchaser  will 
not  be  required  to  make  any 
payment  until  after  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  delivered  and 
installed,  and  no  payment  shall 
be  required  until  the  first  due 
date  specified  in  the  sales  con¬ 
tract. 

Following  complaints,  the 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  informed  R.  Cooper  Jr., 
General  Electric  distributor,  it 
considers  the  firm’s  recent  full- 
page  television  ad  “definitely 
misleading.”  The  Bureau  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  portion  of  the 
copy  which  featured  the  head¬ 
line: 

“See  ’Em  .  .  .  Hear  'Em  Tear 
the  Roof  Off  .  .  .  Nominating 
THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.” 

The  Bureau  pointed  out  that 
actually  what  was  Ibeing  of¬ 
fered  by  the  advertiser  were 
television  receivers  by  which 
films  flown  in  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  be  televised  some 
hours  later. 

RCA  Victor  and  Philco  Dis¬ 
tributors,  Inc.,  each  featuring  in 
full  page  space  television  receiv¬ 
ers  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  namely,  the  GOP  con¬ 
vention,  were  more  specific,  the 
Bureau  stated.  "Though  not  in 
large  type,  the  former  used  the 
phrase;  ‘See  the  highlights  of 
the  convention — retelevised  over 
station  WGN-’TV.’  Philco  on  the 
other  hand  and  in  large  and 
easily  readable  type  said:  ‘See 
all  this  and  more  through  Daily 
Telefilms  during  the  conven¬ 
tion’.” 

■ 

Udall  with  Railton 

Fletcher  S.  Udall,  formerly 
with  AAAA  in  New  York  and 
for  six  years  prior  to  the  war 
operator  of  his  own  advertising 
agency  in  San  Francisco,  is 
joining  the  media  representa¬ 
tives  firm  organized  by  Richard 
Railton.  The  new  organization 
will  be  known  as  Railton,  Udall 
&  Co.  and  Udall  will  head  a  new 
Los  Angeles  branch  office.  Rail- 
ton  established  his  firm  in  San 
Francisco  last  year  after  13 
years  with  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc. 


Cleanser  Account 

County  Chemical  Co..  Ltd.  of 
Birmingham,  England,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  as  their  advertising 
agency  to  launch  their  Chemi¬ 
cal  Household  Cleanser  in  the 
American  market.  Julian  M. 
Snyder  is  account  executive. 


M  3oA 


New  L&M  V.P.'s 

LENNEN  &  MITCHELL  has  ap¬ 
pointed  three  new  vicepresi¬ 
dents:  ‘Thomas  P.  Doughten, 
executive;  Daniel  M.  Daley,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  and  Peter  V. 
Keveson,  radio  copy  chief. 
Doughten  joined  the  agency  in 
1944  and  has  served  as  radio 
department  manager.  Daley 
went  there  in  1938  and  Keveson 
in  1944,  becoming  copy  chief  of 
radio  two  years  later. 


Thomas 

B&B  Promotions 

AUSTIN  A.  THOMAS  and  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Ryan,  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  have  been  promoted. 
Thomas,  former  traffic  director, 
is  now  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Ryan,  recent  traffic 
manager,  is  the  new  traffic  and 
production  manager. 

McDonald  Made  Officer 
JAMES  F,  McDonald  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  Wendeli  P.  Colton  Co.  He 
has  been  with  the  agency  for 
more  than  25  years.  McDonald 
is  also  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

New  Faces.  New  Places 
JEROME  DARROW  has  joined 
the  Detroit  copy  dept,  of 
Young  &  Rubicam.  .  .  .  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Schipper  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  Kudner  in 
Detroit.  .  .  .  Robert  P.  Clarke 
is  now  with  the  public  relations 
division  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  New  York.  .  .  . 
Russell  F.  Manney  is  on  the 
creative  staff  of  Ross  Roy,  De¬ 
troit.  .  .  .  Clemens  F.  Hathaway 
has  become  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles.  .  .  .  Richard 
C.  Roberts  is  copywriting  with 
Stockton,  West,  Burkhart,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
HARRY  H.  SCOTT,  veteran 
Milwaukee  adman,  reports 
he’s  formed  his  own  agency, 
Scott,  Inc.,  in  that  city.  This 
dissolves  the  partnership  of 
Scott-Telander. 

George  R.  Nelson,  partner  in 
the  Leighton  &  Nelson  agency, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  new  agency,  George  R. 
Nelson  Advertising. 

■ 

Booklet  on  PR 

Chicago  —  Declaring  that  an 
essential  of  every  business  is 
good  will.  Harry  Coleman  & 
Company,  public  relations  firm, 
has  isued  a  booklet  entitled: 
“Public  Relations:  A  Function 
of  Management.” 


Ryan 


Flour  Industry 
StortsCampcrign 
In  September 

The  first  industry-wide  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  ever  sponsored 
by  the  flour  industry  will  be 
launched  in  September  in  14 
magazines  and  in  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  supplements  and  southern 
newspaper  rotogravure  sections. 

Planned  by  the  Millers’  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  in  behalf  of 
U.  S.  flour  mills,  the  $1,750,000 
campaign  is  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  flour  consumption  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  public’s  knowledge 
of  the  nutritional  benefits  and 
economics  of  enriched  wheat 
flour  foods. 

Theme  of  the  campaign,  which 
is  being  handled  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  J.  Walter  'Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  is  “6-Way  Nourishment 
from  Enriched  Bread  and 
Flour.”  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  nutrition  by  means  of  a  sym¬ 
bol  consisting  of  six  flags  iden¬ 
tified  as  protein,  vitamin  B-1, 
niacin,  riboflavin,  food  energy 
and  iron.  These  flags  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  every  ad,  rising  from  a 
slice  of  bread,  a  biscuit,  or 
whatever  baked  product  is  be¬ 
ing  featured. 

Publications  selected  to  carry 
the  advertising  have  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  55,000,000.  The  list 
includes  American  Weekly  and 
This  Week. 

In  Roto  Sections 

To  equalize  the  campaign  in 
the  south,  half-page  or  two-col¬ 
umn  ads  in  four-color  bleed  will 
be  run  in  the  roto  sections  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

Advertising  already  has  been 
scheduled  through  1949  and  it 
is  expected  that  additional  ads 
to  focus  attention  on  enriched 
bread  and  flour  will  be  planned 
as  a  continuing  campaign.  In 
fact,  at  the  Millers’  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  May  the  flour  indus¬ 
try  voted  to  make  the  Long 
Range  Program  a  permanent 
activity. 

Special  merchandising  events 
will  be  held  about  four  times 
a  year.  Possible  events  include 
Turkey-Time  promotion,  sand¬ 
wiches  for  picnics  in  summer, 
and  afternoon  lunches  during 
school  days.  Each  event  will  be 
signaled  by  the  appearance  of 
special  advertisements  in  the 
American  Weekly  and  This 
Week. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  GOOD 
EDITORIAL  WRI-TER,  A 
LARGE  MIDWEST  PAPER 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  HEAR 
FROM  YOU  AND  WILL 
KEEP  YOUR  LETTER  IN 
CONFIDENCE.  BOX  1077, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Appeal  to  Smokers 

A  greatly  expanded  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  based  on  the  pro¬ 
vocative  “Now  You  Can  Smoke 
and  Smile  Too!”  has  been 
launched  by  lodent  Co.  In  con¬ 
sumer  studies,  it  was  learned 
that  more  than  60%  of  the 
adults,  who  regularly  use  a 
dentifrice,  are  smokers.  The 
campaign  will  utilize  roto¬ 
gravure  and  feature  sections 
of  metropolitan  dailies.  Grant 
Advertising,  of  Detroit,  is  the 
Agency. 


Cranberry  Week 

The  first  annual  National 
Cranberry  Week  will  be  ob¬ 
served  from  October  18  to  23. 


What  Men  Must  Know 
About  Religion 

The  most  powerful  trend  of 
our  time  is  the  search  for 
a  new  statement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  which  will 
conform  to  the  standards  of 
sound  education,  and  provide  ) 
conviction  in  the  victory  of  in-  ( 
ternational  justice  and  peace.  | 

The  teachings  of  the  Baha’i  I 
World  Faith  unite  and  recon-  ^ 
cile  the  devotion  of  worship  » 
with  understanding  of  the  . 
nature  of  men  and  insight 
into  the  spiritual  basis  of 
civilization. 

“All  nations  and  kindreds,”  . 
the  Baha’i  teachings  proclaim, 
“will  become  a  single  nation. 
Religious  and  sectarian  an¬ 
tagonism,  the  hostility  of  : 
races  and  peoples,  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  nations,  will  be 
eliminated.  All  men  will  ? 
adhere  to  one  religion,  will  | 
have  one  common  faith,  will  E 
be  blended  into  one  race,  and  ^ 
become  a  single  people.  All  [ 
will  dwell  in  one  common  i 
.atherland,  which  is  the  planet 
itself.” 

Here  is  the  expression  of 
the  world  gospel  our  age  so 
desperately  needs. 

Literature  Free  on  Request 

BAHA’I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Wilmette,  Illinois 
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‘‘The  only  argument  he  ever  uins  is  that 


Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  EnquirerT* 


■■RIGHT-DOWN-THE-MIDDLE”  FACTS  FOR  SPACE  BUYERS: 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Cincinnati  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  in 
Cincinnati. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries  more  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

Represented  hy  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editor  & 


CAMs  Suggest  Ways 
To  Get  ‘Voluntary’  Ads 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex  — Classified 

experts  polled  by  Walter  Leh¬ 
mann,  San  Antonio  Express- 
Evening  News,  tavor  primarily 
building  voluntary  want  ads 
with  promotion  in  the  paper  it¬ 
self.  Their  preference  is  for  the 
success  story  with  some  specify¬ 
ing  page  one  position. 

Suggestions  from  18  classified 
managers  contacted  by  Lehmann 
provided  these  highlights: 

“It  isn’t  the  3-Iine  ad  they 
buy — but  the  way  it’s  sold  that 
builds  the  good  will  and  brings 
them  back  again.” — D.  B.  Barn¬ 
hart,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  News. 

“Much  of  the  success  of  any 
plan  depends  on  bow  much 
money  one’s  publisher  is  willing 
to  spend.  •  •  •  One  plan  (of 
five  ways  listed)  is  to  use  run- 
of-paper  ads  with  the  use  of 
photographs  of  people  and  di¬ 
rect  testimonials  of  recent  sto¬ 
ries.” — Arthur  Mochel,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen. 

“If  you  have  the  right  type  of 
people  working  in  your  classi¬ 
fied  department,  you  are  going 
to  get  the  voluntary  business.” — 
Helyn  Kneif,  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier. 

“You  either  get  the  type  of 
section  and  rate  structure  that 
attracts  them  in  large  numbers 
or  you  just  don’t  get  voluntary 
patronage  in  large  volume.” — 
O.  S.  Wespe,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal. 

“We  instituted  a  small  inser¬ 
tion  bonus  for  counter  and  tele¬ 
phone  voluntary  ad  takers  and 
increased  our  average  insertions 
per  voluntary  ad  200%.”— James 
Carden,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Promotion,  Promotion, 

C.  C.  Armstrong,  New  York 
Post,  observed  the  distance 
problem  in  large  cities  may  be 
solved  by  using  agencies 
throughout  the  city.  He  noted 
the  Detroit  News  has  500  to  600 
agencies. 

“Promotion,  promotion  and 
more  promotion.”— Jeanne  Tor- 
bin,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

“Voluntary  comes  with  the 
newspaper’s  acceptence.”  —  Geo. 
Swaile,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In¬ 
telligencer. 

“The  best  promotion  ads  we 
now  have  appear  every  day  in 
our  paper  in  the  five  to  eight 
pages  of  agate  classified  which 
appears  seven  days  a  week.” — 
Gilbert  Gillotte,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 

“In  the  adjustment  of  com¬ 
plaints  I  would  bend  over  back¬ 
ward  to  satisfy  the  reader, 
rather  than  the  advertiser.”  — 
James  P.  Sweeney,  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Evening  News. 

“Every  paper  should  use  nm 
of  paper  display  advertising.” — 
F.  H.  Bechtel,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  who  also  told  how  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Installed  parking  lot  signs 
with  stipulation  that  the  top 
third  of  the  sign  be  used  for 
a  Bulletin  want  ad  message. 

“We  are  approaching  the  front 
page  promotion  on  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  new  angle.  We  are 
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asking  a  definite  question,  ‘Do 
you  need  this?’  or  ‘Do  you  need 
that?’  ” — K.  E.  Harrington,  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

“A  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
a  lower  rate  for  voluntary  ad¬ 
vertising,”  suggested  H.  J.  Ben- 
dinger,  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  said  the  Journal  differ¬ 
ential  is  five  cents  a  line. 

“I  am  convinced  that  classified 
on  the  larger  papers  has  entered 
a  new  phase  of  development, 
that  of  profesional  and  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  advertising,”  said  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Campbell,  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Free  Press,  who  noted  that 
“reader  interest  is  still  alive.” 

“Building  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  acceptance  is  not  unlike  de- 
ve.oping  friends  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual.” —  John  L.  Irvin,  New 
York  Journal-American. 

'On  a  Blind  Date' 

“A  voluntary  advertiser  is  a 
lot  like  a  young  lady  going  on 
her  first  blind  date.  She  is  not 
quite  sure  if  what  she  is  doing  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  hopes 
it  will  turn  out  all  right.^’ — 
Charlie  F.  Maloney,  Denver  Post, 
suggesting  courteous  and  helpful 
assistance  by  the  ad-taker. 

“They’ll  use  your  paper  if  they 
have  confidence  in  it;  so  build 
all  promotion  around  result  sto¬ 
ries.  •  •  •  Copy  writing  Is  the 
thing  on  which  the  staff  needs 
to  be  trained  more  than  rates, 
circulation  or  the  ‘dirty  dog’ 
practices  of  the  opposition.”  — 
Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Three  things  which  worked 
well  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  were 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Want  Ad 
Column,  want  ad  prizes  at  cook¬ 
ing  schools,  and  promotion 
slanted  like  this:  “Wanted — 27 
Buggies — because  the  above  ad 
in  our  want  ad  section  brought 
28  responses.’  ’These  suggestions 
were  by  Anthony  T.  Powderly. 
■ 

Finn  to  Represent 
Italian  Newspapers 

Italian  Publishers  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  the 
Times  building.  New  York  City, 
has  been  formed  to  centralize 
direct  representation  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  Italian  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  advertising  and 
market  information  service  to 
American  exporters. 

Among  publications  handled 
^  the  new  organization  are  II 
Tempo  and  II  Messaggero, 
Rome;  Giomale  d’ltalia,  Rome; 
Corriere  della  Sera,  Milan;  Do¬ 
menico  del  Corriere,  national 
weekly;  Stampa  and  Gazzetta 
del  PojMlo,  ‘Turin;  also  La  Gaz¬ 
zetta  dello  Sport,  Osservatore 
Romano  and  Giomale  di  Si¬ 
cilia. 

Officers  of  the  firm  are:  Peter 
G.  Treves,  president;  Carlo 
Momigliano,  vicepresident,  and 
Giuliano  Gerbi,  secretary. 
Treves  has  served  with  the 
State  Department. 


France",  have  just  been  published  by  the  French 
National  Railroads.  A  third,  a  Time  Table  devoted 
to  summer  schedules,  will  be  ready  shortly. 

The  first,  “Railroading  in  France",  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  has  complete  information  for  the  traveler 
on  French  Railroads.  The  details  of  various  types 
of  trains,  accommodations,  reservations,  baggage 
and  boat-trains  are  thoroughly  described.  Also  in-  } 

eluded  is  an  original  map  of  the  five  major  rail 
terminals  in  Paris. 

For  the  convenience  of  travelers,  a  three-page 
French-American  lexicon  of  railroad  terms  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  brochure. 

The  second  folder,  attractively  illustrated  with 
photographs  is  entitled,  "On  The  Roads  of  France", 
and  covers  all  combined  rail  and  motorcoach  tours 
giving  the  latest  official  itineraries  of  this  popular 
and  growing  service.  Simplified  maps  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  many  tours. 

The  summer  Time  Table  will  contain  schedules 


and  connections  for  all  Europe. 

^ .  \  That*  bookUlt  can 

\  b*  obtained  without 

J-  \  charge  on  request. 
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LINOTYPE 


Four  performance -proved  Blue  Streak  Mixer  Linotypes 
set  records  in  low-cost  production! 

sentative.  He’ll  chart  your  flow  of  composition 
and  make  specific  recommendations  for  more 
profitable  operation.  Check  with  him  today. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Roman,  small  caps,  italics  and  bold  in  the  same 
line?  Continuous  alternation  of  faces?  You  can 
do  it  faster,  easier,  for  less  money  witli  a  Mixer 
Linotype.  Text  or  display,  Caslon  to  Spartan,  or 
what  have  you  .  .  .  there’s  a  Linotype  Mixer  for 
every  need,  with  magazine  layouts  to  fit  a  multi* 
tude  of  special  requirements. 

The  easiest  way  to  check  the  economies  possible 
in  your  shop,  is  to  call  in  your  Linotype  Repre- 


S«t  in  Linot^fp*  Bodoni  Familp 
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17- Year  Beach  Crusade 
Begins  to  Get  Results 


WHAT  does  it  take  to  make  a 

newspaper  cruaade  succeed? 

Many  an  editor  has  looked 
around  his  community,  found  a 
condition  that  needed  correcting, 
and  asked  himself  this  question. 
The  New  York  World-Telegram 
knows  some  of  the  answers. 

In  August,  1931,  the  World- 
Telegram  began  a  crusade, 
against  the  pollution  of  beaches 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  The  campaign  has  contin¬ 
ued  every  Summer,  unremitting¬ 
ly  except  for  two  years  of  World 
War  II,  in  the  face  of  political 
and  economic  opposition. 

Not  until  recently  did  the  New 
York  city  government  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  dangerous  pol¬ 
lution  from  conform  bacteria, 
and  begin  to  talk  of  the  need 
for  improved  and  additional 
sewage  disposal  plants,  despite 
a  cost  that  runs  into  millions. 

With  city  recognition  that 
there  may  be  logic  and  sense  in 
the  World-Telegram’s  campaign 
has  come  help.  The  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  has  begun  an  inde¬ 
pendent  crusade  against  beach 
pollution.  And  the  Daily  Work¬ 
er  (Communist)  deplores  pollu¬ 
tion,  but  asserts  that  the  “Peo¬ 
ple’s  beaches  must  not  be 
closed.” 

Annual  Bacteria  Count 

The  fear  of  closing  the  beach¬ 
es,  where  millions  of  New  York¬ 
ers  escape  the  mid-Summer  city 
heat,  has  probably  motivated 
opposition  to  the  W-T  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  past.  The  World- 
Telegram  has  not  asked  for 
beach  closing,  however.  On  this 
point,  it  has  confined  itself  to 
reporting  the  conditions  at  spe¬ 
cific  beaches. 

Despite  city  hall  denials  of 
pollution  in  the  past,  thousands 
of  bathers  have  telephoned  the 
World-Telegram  and  asked  for 
information  before  committing 
their  parties  to  week-ends  at  the 
beach. 

Probably  the  most  convincing 
factor  in  the  World-Telegram’s 
crusade  has  been  its  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  coliform  bacterial 
content  of  water  inshore  and  off¬ 
shore  at  various  beaches.  World- 
Telegram  crews  have  made  13 
annual  surveys,  this  year  cov¬ 
ered  56  beaches,  and  plan  a  re¬ 
survey  (for  the  first  time)  in 
August  to  see  if  the  conditions 
have  changed. 

The  newspaper's  beach  pollu¬ 
tion  surveys  have  often  been  at 
variance  with  those  of  local 
beach  proprietors  and  interpre¬ 
ted  as  “not  serious”  by  official 
sources.  But,  to  get  its  informa¬ 
tion  the  World-Telegram  trusts 
only  its  own  reporters  to  do  the 
“dirty”  work. 

This  year,  Murray  Davis,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Minton,  and  Bartholomew 
Paganini  were  assigned  to  col¬ 
lect  samples  in  previously  steri¬ 
lized  bottles.  These  bottles,  prop¬ 
erly  labeled,  arc  turned  over 
immediately  to  the  Ekroth  Lab¬ 
oratories,  reputable  chemists, 
whose  staff  analyzes  the  con¬ 
tents.  More  than  2400  bacteria 
per  100  cc  is  considered  un¬ 


healthy.  At  some  beaches,  the 
survey  has  found  as  much  as 
11,900  count.  The  World  Tele¬ 
gram  publishes  the  findings  in 
tabular  form. 

Praise  from  Commissioner 

The  crusade  has  been  backed 
by  editorials,  by  feature  stories 
( this  year  written  by  Murray 
Davis,  first  written  by  Ed  Titus ) , 
by  photographs  of  contamina¬ 
tion  from  sewage  dr^ns  enter¬ 
ing  and  coloring  the  waters,  by 
cartoons,  and  by  technical  re¬ 
ports  on  the  possibilities  that 
pollution  indicate.  According  to 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Mustard,  New  York 
City  health  commissioner,  if 
New  York  “were  in  a  typhoid 
area  we  couldn’t  get  away  with 
bathing  in  some  of  these  beach¬ 
es  in  their  present  degrde  of 
pollution.” 

The  City  of  New  York  has 
not  neglected  to  conduct  its  own 
surveys,  but  the  results  have 
had  a  different  interpretation. 
(As  a  matter  for  the  record,  ad¬ 
mit  World-Telegram  reporters, 
pollution  is  not  always  a  health 
menace,  but  city  authorities  and 
other  newspapers  have  joined 
with  the  World-Telegram  in  call¬ 
ing  it  an  epidemic  danger  in 
1948.) 

Dr.  Mustard  complimented  the 
World-Telegram  on  its  beach 
surveys  and  its  attempt  to  clean 
up  bathing  waters.  He  termed 
the  effort  a  public  service  and 
says,  “Keep  it  up.”  He  is  the 
first  health  commissioner  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth  of  the  survey. 

But,  when  it  comes  time  to 
crusade  for  the  actual  building 
of  additional  sewage  disposal 
plants — 10  are  needed — that  may 
be  a  different  feature.  The  mini¬ 
mum  program  is  estimated  at 
$80,000,000. 

■ 

Sports  Editor  Drowns 

Regina,  Can.  —  Dave  Dry- 
burgh.  40,  sports  editor  of  ^e 
Regina  Leader  Post  for  the  last 
18  years,  was  drowned  July  11 
at  a  summer  resort. 


Rioting  Forecast 
Correct  to  a  Day 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  When 
the  United  Press  reported  from 
Panama  City  on  July  1  that 
political  tension,  mounting  since 
the  indecisive  May  9  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  had  erupted  into 
violent  rioting  in  which  10  per¬ 
sons  were  injured,  Tom  C.  Har¬ 
ris,  executive  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  was  not  sur¬ 
prised. 

Harris,  on  his  annual  jimket 
through  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America,  had  visited  Pana¬ 
ma  early  in  June.  On  June  9, 
the  Times  front-paged  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  him  headlined:  “It’s 
A  Good  Bet  There’ll  Be  Shoot¬ 
ing  In  Panama  by  July  1.” 

Newsmen  Study  L.  A. 
Trade  Potentials 

Memphis,  Tenn. — ^Trade  poten¬ 
tials  existing  between  Middle 
America  and  Latin  America 
were  revealed  to  a  group  of 
newspaper  executives  and  writ¬ 
ers  on  a  press  fiight  recently 
from  Memphis  to  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Newsmen  on  the  trip  were: 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Merrill  Meigs  of  Chicago,  vice- 
president,  Hearst  Corporation; 
Leonard  Oliver,  assistant  city 
editor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle;  Vance  Trimble,  city  editor, 
Houston  Press;  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor,  TuUa  (Okla.) 
Tribune;  Harold  F,  Johnson,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  Bob  Akers,  editor,  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise;  C.  B. 
Williams,  city  editor,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal;  George  W.  Healy, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  managing 
editor.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times 
Picayune;  Ralph  Nicholson,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher.  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item;  Miss  Mel  Sokol,  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Wayne  Thomis,  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Paul  Janes,  aviation  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star;  Gene 
Dawson,  aviation  editor,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  and  Roy  Calvin, 
United  Press,  Dallas,  Tex. 


DON'T  HUNT  HELP 
The  Hard  Way! 

Get  Quick  Response  Easily 

With  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 

It  Isn’t  necessary  to  worry  and  wait  for  job  applications  when 
you  need  help  right  away.  And  the  splendid  response  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads  proves  It  Isn’t 
necessary  to  grab  the  first  person  applying  through  fear  he'll 
be  the  only  one.  If  you’ve  never  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
selecting  just  the  person  you  had  hoped  to  get.  Instead  of 
the  disappointing  best-that-applled,  order  a  Classified  Ad. 
You  deserve  a  break  after  hiring  the  hard  way  all  this  time. 
Start  taking  wour  help  hunting  easily  by  contacting  us  today. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyant  9-3052 


Zenger  Shrine 
Project  Held  Up, 
$39,000  Raised 

Newspaper  people  have  co» 
tributed  $39,042  to  the  ZenM 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  but  cot 
struction  of  the  proposed  build 
ing  is  being  deferred  until 
maintenance  is  guaranteed  bj 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Di» 
cese  of  New  York. 

In  a  report  to  contributon 
this  week,  James  Wright  Browj 
president  of  the  Fund,  said  tin 
directors  have  been  negotiatisi 
with  Diocese  trustees  for  i 
guarantee  of  mainten^ 
Church  authorities  have  ei 
plained  that  title  to  the  pro^ 
erty  must  first  be  transferrei 
from  parochial  to  diocesan  coi 
trol  and  this  may  take  seveti 
months. 

To  date,  Mr.  Brown  said,  28 
individuals  and  firms  have  mad 
contributions  for  the  Memorial) 
design  for  which  has  been  pnl 
pared  by  Aymar  Embury,  2d.  I 

Mr.  Brown  also  reported  thi; 
reorganization  of  the  Society  d' 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  BI 
of  Rights  with  Ray  P.  ClaybB 
ger,  president  of  Calkins  l, 
Holden  agency,  as  presidenti 
amd  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  d' 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  a 
treasurer. 

The  Society’s  appeal  la; 
funds  for  restoration  of  the  ok) 
churchyard  at  St.  Paul’s,  East 
Chester,  and  for  a  stone  wait 
surrounding  the  site  has  the  a;)< 
proval  of  the  Zenger  Fund. 


i  ^ 

f.-'  ~ 


Moss  sales  exist  only  la  o 
mass  market.  To  reach  (tt 
masses  with  your  advertii- 
ing  message  is  your  prob¬ 
lem;  doing  It  Is  our  tpo-  > 
clalty!  The  Rress-Telegron  > 
reaches  the  masses  in  th<  [ 
Long  Beach  market  .  .  . s  ’ 
retail  market  that  rang  sp  i 
over  $400  million  in  1947! 
Use  the  Press-Telegram  oad 
you'll  reap  as  you  sow  . .  • 
volume) 

THE  LONG  BEACH 

Press-Telegriw 

Rcprccentcif  Nationally  hf 

CRESMER  and  WOODWARD,  be. 
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A  3-color  ink  pipeline  to  your  pressroom 


The  rapidly  growing  use  of  color  in  newspaper  and  publication  printing 
posed  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  a  continuous  flow  of  color  inks  to 
the  pressroom.  Drums  were  often  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt  in  transit  or 
on  the  pressroom  floor.  Clingage  meant  waste.  Pressnxmis  were  clut¬ 
tered.  Large  storage  facilities  were  recpiired  to  be  sure  of  ha\  ing  color 
inks  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Tank  installations  solved  a  similar  problem  with  black  ink.  Could 
some  method  be  worked  out  to  deliver  color  inks— different  colors  at  the 
same  time? 

Huber  engineers  went  to  work  in  cooperation  with  a  leading  printer, 
and  the  result  was  the  first  installation  of  a  Multi-Color  Tank-Tnick 
Service.  Now,  in  a  single  tank  truck,  yellow,  red  and  blue  inks  are  vir¬ 
tually  piped  from  the  Huber  plant  to  the  ink  fountains  on  the  presses. 

The  development  of  a  Multi-Color  Tank-Truck  Service  is  only  one 
example  of  a  Huber  solution  of  an  ink  problem.  As  a  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  of  inks,  clay,  and  carbon  black.  Huber’s  Technical  Staff  brings  to 
an  ink  problem  an  unusual  fund  of  related  knowledge  and  experience. 
It’s  yours  to  put  to  work. 


THE  J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION,  New  York  17,  New  York 


HUBER  PRODUCTS 


IN  USE  SINCE  1780 
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TVewsotorios 
Sent  Quickly 
By  Chinese 

Chicago — One  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  aspects  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  in  China,  according  to 
Don  Starr,  who 
has  returned  to 
the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune  home  office 
after  two  years  » 

in  the  Orient. 
is  the  efficiency  ~ 

with  which  < 

China's  commu 

nications  system  '  1 

relays  c  o  r  r  e  -  '  1 

spondents'  sto  i'  ,  \ 

Ties  to  the  k  VjPSB 

United  States. 

•  I  could  step  Starr  ' 

into  a  radio  sta 

tion  an\  where,  even  in  Manchu¬ 
ria  and  Mongolia,  show  my  press  ' 
card,  and  leave  a  story  written  . 
in  English."  said  Starr.  "Usu-  j 
ally  no  word  would  be  spoken, 
for  I  couldn't  understand  their  | 
language  and  they  couldn't  un- 1 
derstand  mine,  but  the  stories  i 
always  arrived  at  the  Tribune 
office  in  Chicago — collect."  i 

Hard  to  Get  Facts  | 

During  his  two-year  post-war  > 
study  of  China  Starr  covered  i 
virtually  all  sectors  of  that  coun¬ 
try  with  emphasis  on  the  north¬ 
ern  area. 

"Contrary  to  the  impression 
in  many  quarters."  .says  Starr, 
"the  major  difficulties  about  re¬ 
porting  China  do  not  stem  from  j 
the  government.  It  isn't  dan 
gerous  to  oppose  the  government  ! 
there,  and  it  isn't  dangerous  to  < 
write  about  the  government.  The 
difficulties  rest  not  in  any  bar- ; 
riers  to  reporting  the  facts,  but 
in  the  problem  of  learning  and 
understanding  the  facts  to  be- 1 
gin  with.  I 

"Correspondents  are  uncen 
sored  except  at  the  .source.  If 
the  Chinese  don't  feel  like  an¬ 
swering  any  questions,  they  just 
don't  answer.  They've  been  do¬ 
ing  that  for  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand  years.  When  they  do 
answer,  it  is  still  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  exact  truth  of  the 
situation,  even  if  you  know  the  ^ 
language,  because  of  the  nuances  ' 
and  idiomatic  expressions." 

As  an  example  of  this  prob 
lem.  Starr  recalled  his  inability 
at  one  locality  to  confirm  re¬ 
ports  that  20.000  persons  had 
been  killed.  He  finally  discov¬ 
ered  that  being  "killed"  in  the 
Chinese  language  didn't  neces¬ 
sarily  men  "killed  dead."  The 
victims  in  this  instance  had 
been  ‘killed"  in  Chinese  only, 
not  in  English.  They  werent : 
dead.  i 

While  a  correspondent  travel- , 
ing  in  China  almost  always  can  : 
get  where  he  wants  to  go.  he 
cannot  always  get  there  when 
he  wants  to,  says  Starr. 

■ 

U.  N.  in  Nebraska  I 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — The  Lincoln 
Nebraska  State  Journal  and  the, 
Lincoln  Star  have  brought  the  | 
United  Nations  display  to  Ne-  i 
braska.  The  exhibit  has  been 
viewed  by  more  than  10.000  Ne¬ 
braskans  since  it  opened  June  1 
in  Love  Memorial  library  on  the 
University  of  Nebraska  campus.  I 


'eeklies  Rated  for 


vertisers 


Metithe.n.  N.  j.  —  Compara¬ 
tive  evaluation  ratings  of  week- 
l.v  newspapers  of  Delaware. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  are 
covered  in  a  rating  report  re¬ 
leased  by  Communit.v  Research 
Bureau,  which  is  making  a 
study  of  10,000  weeklies  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American 
Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Council. 

In  the  current  stud.v.  278 
weeklies  have  been  analyzed, 
evaluated  and  rated  in  five 
quality  cla.ssifications  designated 
AAA.  AA.  A.B  and  C.  with  ap¬ 
proximately  20' i  of  the  news¬ 
papers  being  classified  in  each 
of  the  five  rated  groups.  The 
report  also  designates  the  best 
newspapers  in  the  highest  rated 
group  as  A.^A-Plus. 

Tlie  newspapers  are  rated  by 
a  four-point  formula  worked 
out  b.v  Communit.v  Research  Bu¬ 


reau.  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  operated  by  Frank  B. 
Hutchinson,  former  journalism 
professor  and  for  a  dozen  .vears 
manager  of  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  formula  covers  the  eval¬ 
uated  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  based  on  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  reports,  sworn 
circulation  figures  on  file  with 
the  Post  Office  Department 
vertising  rates  are  weighted 
and  other  reliable  sources.  Ad 
and  rated  comparativel.v  on  the 
common  denominator  of  the 
cost  per  inch  of  advertising  for 
each  thousand  families  reacheil. 

Reader  interest  is  brought 
into  the  formula  through  a 
comparative  evaluation  of  the 
local  news  contents  of  each  of 
the  papers  rated.  The  fourth 
factor  which  indicates  both  lo¬ 


cal  acceptance  of  the  medium  f 
and  the  comparative  intensity  fj 
of  local  retail  activity  is  the  i 
evaluated  volume  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  carried  by  each 
newspaper  studied.  Each  week 
ly  is  rated  against  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  averages  for  the 
state. 

Rating  techniques  and  for¬ 
mula  applications  are  checked 
by  a  Technical  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Eugene  j. 
Cogan.  director  of  media  for 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc., 
and  president  of  the  Media 
Men's  Association  of  New  York 
City:  Norman  Tveter  of  Erwin,  > 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Prof.  Ros^ 
coe  B.  Ellard.  associate  dean  of 
the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism,  and  Bennett  H. 
Fishier,  chairman  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  who  is  publisher  of  Ridge- 
icoud  I  N.  J.  •  Herald-News. 


Miami  Herald 
Circulation 

0P...UP...UP 

for  another  All-rime  High  in  ’48» 


'Ji.rm 


.D^ily  N 
imtkv 


Now  172,548 


Now  200,772 


= 
=  • 


Agttin  in  '48,  Miami  Herald  cirrulalinn  cantiimes 
to  soar,  keeping  intact  a  record  oj  rapid  gain  that 
dates  straight  back  to  1937.  First  and  fastest- 
growing  newspaper  in  Florida's  first  and 
fastest-growing  market . . .  here  is  a  pattern 
of  steady  expansion  and  solid  acticity 

that  has  made  The  Miami  Herald  o/i<*  of 
the  nation's  important  advertising  media.  | 


‘Avmrag*  N*t  Paid,  6  month*. 

•nding  March  31,  1943 


JOHN  S.  KNHtHT.  Publithor 

STORY,  BROOKS  3  FINLEY,  National  Roprosontotivos 
Affiliatod  Stations  -  WQAM.  WQAM-FM 


m.. 


MIAMI  — An  International  Market! 
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Color  Competition 


A  major  consideration  in  designing  the  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Newspaper  Press  was  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  for  R.O.P.  color, 
to  enable  newspapers  to  meet  the  increasing  competition  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  other  mediums  —  magazines,  posters,  direct-mail. 

The  press  is  so  designed  that  facilities  for  every  requirement 
from  spot  color  to  full  color  can  be  applied  at  any  time,  either  when  the 
press  is  being  built,  or  to  meet  color  demands  as  they  arise  later.  Ev'ery 
possible  preparation  is  made  in  advance  to  facilitate  the  addition  of  extra 
color  cylinders,  reversing  mechanisms,  duo  ink  rails,  and  compensators. 

That  forward-looking  publishers  appreciate  the  importance  of 
being  thus  prepared  for  any  future  color-printing  needs  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  the  Hoe  newspaper  presses  built  or  ordered  since 
the  war  has  color-jjrinting  facilities. 


i&WA/O. 


BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


duced  in  the  future,  especially 
if  the  post-office  could  secure 
special  cargo  rates  for  this  type 
of  mail)  this  difference  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
sound  investment  for  this  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  not  only  to 
support  with  additional  traffic 
an  airline  system  which  our 
government  needs  for  commerce 
and  defense,  but  also  to  bolster 
the  efforts  of  our  government 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  freedom 
and  democracy  abroad. 

Langdon  P.  Marvin,  Jr., 

40  E.  76th  Stret, 

New  York  21,  N.  Y, 


Winged  Press 

To  THE  Editor: 

A  long  time  ago,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  had  the  author¬ 
ity  of  long  experience  in  both 
publishing  and  government, 
wrote;  “When  truth  and  error 
have  fair  play,  the  former  is 
always  an  over-match  for  the 
latter.”  Our  government  is  ap¬ 
plying  the  wisdom  of  this  state¬ 
ment  in  its  current  programs 
for  spreading  American  ideas 
abroad. 

I  am  in  favor  of  enlisting  the 
further  support  of  private  citi¬ 
zens,  especially  American  writ¬ 
ers  and  publishers,  to  add  to  the 
government's  own  work. 

A  long  time  ago.  Congress 
gave  to  publishers  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  very  low,  ( second  class ) 
mail  rates  within  this  country, 
in  order  that  the  greater  circu¬ 
lation  of  printed  matter  within 
this  country  would  create  big¬ 
ger  business  and  greater  unity. 

Why  wouldn’t  it  be  an  excel 
lent  thing  to  spread  the  printed 
word  at  low  rates  still  further 
— by  airplane  through  the 
world? 

The  outline  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  as  follows; 

1.  The  Post  Office  Department 
would  adhere  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Subscription  Agreement  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and 
would  make  somewhat  similar 
agreements  with  certain  other 
countries  which  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  general  Agreement, 
whereby  an  individual  citizen 
of,  say,  Italy  might  go  to  his 
local  post-office  and  enter  right 
there  a  subscription  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Reader’s  Digest,  Time, 

Life,  Harpers,  or  some  technical 
or  scientific  journal,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  or  she  wanted. 

2.  The  basic  subscription  price 

of  the  magazine,  plus  a  low  air 
mail  charge  of,  say,  15  cents  for 
each  4  ounces  would  be  paid  in 
by  the  Italian  citizen  to  his 
local  post-office,  whence  the 
money  would  be  forwarded  or 
balanced,  through  long-estab¬ 
lished  postal  channels,  to  the 
United  States  Post  Office,  which 
in  turn  would  contact  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  arrange  to  receive 
from  him  regularly  —  each  day, 
week,  or  month  —  the  desired 
periodical,  which  would  then  be 
handled  by  the  United  States  thought  that_ 
Post  Office  on  board  an  air-  niight  make  it: 
plane,  flown  abroad,  unloaded  1947.  Fir 

by  the  Italian  Post  Office,  and  awards  have  1 
finally  delivered  through  the  hy.  Warner  Brc 
regular  mail  channels  to  the  Tuition  Plan  of 
Italian  citizen.  the  professiona 

3.  The  procedure  would  simp-  ternity  Phi  De 

ly  be  reversed  in  the  case  of  Burton  J.  Skla 
Americans  wishing  to  subscribe  businessman,  wl 
to  foreign  periodicals.  sociate  membei 

4.  The  difference  between  the  ' 

air  transport  rate  charged  to  the  CPD  PlmirA 
subscribers  by  the  United  States  n^UiB 

Post  Office  (which  in  my  ex-  Ir.  “ANA  Ta 
ample  above  was  15  cents  per  Magazine  Rates. 
4  ounces,  or  60  cents  a  pound)  page  20)  the  Si 
and  what  the  United  States  Post  was  given 
Post  Office  would  actually  have  copy  rating  for 
to  pay  to  the  airlines  to  carry  rect  figure  is  3.f 
those  periodicals  (a  rate  now  by  the  Associa 
around  $1.30  per  pound,  but  Advertisers.  Th 
which  rate  would  likely  be  re-  in  the  original 


BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 


As  Executive  Vice  President  of  Sakowitz  Bros.,  one 
of  Houston’s  oldest  and  most  exclusive  fashion  stores 
for  men  and  women,  Mr.  Sakowitz  is  an  important 
figure  down  our  way.  He  has  been  buying  most  of 
his  space  from  The  Chronicle  for  years,  a  tangible 
that  pleases  us;  but  his  personal  opinion  of  our  paper 
pleases  us  still  more: 

"The  Chronicle  is  far  and  away  the 
best  advertising  medium  in  Harris 
County/'  he  says,  "but  it  means  even 
more  than  that  to  me  and  my  associ¬ 
ates.  We  feel  The  Chronicle  has  been 
our  partner,  over  the  years,  and  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  our 
store's  success." 


Thank  you,  sir.  Many  local  advertisers  in  Harris 
County  feel  as  you  do.  And  of  course  smart  national 
advertisers  realize  the  paper  that  pulls  best  locally  will 
pull  the  best  for  them.  (The  Chronicle  is  way  out 
front  in  home-delivered  circulation,  total  circulation 
and  advertising.) 

There’s  plenty  of  pay-dirt  still  waiting  down  this 
way  —  with  Harris  County’s  retail  sales  and  buying 
income  leading  every  other  trade  area  in  the  South! 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

».  W.  M<CA«THY  the  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Notionol  Represontotivos 


Advertising  Director 


jVo  matter  hate  you  fifiure  it.  The  Boston  Post  is  your 
BASIC  Bl  y.  Among  all  stanrlanl-size  Boston  morning 
newspapers.  The  Boston  Post  has  Jar  more  rirrulation  in 

•  CORPORATE  BOSTON  •  15-MILE  AREA 

•  lOc  PARE  ZONE  •  30-MILE  AREA 

An<l  in  tin*  27  cnunti«';<  wliorp  91'  !  of  all  utandanl-sizp  Boston  nowspapcrs 
are  sold,  Tlie  Post  leads  in  25  of  llioni.  <  B,  C.  12  M^s.  3-3l-47> 


(or  furttier  inforfliation  and  complete  proof,  consult  the  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  national  representatives. 
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PEOERAL'S  Field  Inteniity 

Meter  accurately  meaiures  lignal 
inteniity  of  AM  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  whether  in  the  standard  band 
of  S30-1600  Kc-200  to  400  Kc- 
1600  to  3600  Kc-or  3600  to  7000 
Kc.  This  29-lb.  unit  is  portable. 


FEDERAL 

BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT 


•  •  •  An  Outstanding  Line  Offering 
^  Finest  Performance  and  Real  Economy 


In  standard  AM  and  FM  transmitters. ..TV  transmitters 
for  low  or  high  band  operation. ..square  loop  antenna 
...special  new  developments  including  Studio-to- 
Transmitter  Links . . .  Dummy  Antenna . .  .TV  Monitors . . . 
High  Power  Transmitting  and  Rectifier  Tubes. 


HIGHEST  GAIN  IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  FEDERAL'S  SQUARE  LOOP  ANTENNA.  In  many  in¬ 
stallations  from  coast  to  coast,  this  design  is  producing  an  effective  radiated  power  of  as  much 
as  twelve  times  the  Kilowatt  rating  of  the  FM  transmitter.  This  means  new  power  and  new 
range  for  better  and  wider  service.  Federal's  Square  Loop  Antenna  also  brings  you  simplicity 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  design . . .  greater  accessibility  for  maintenance ...  no  operational 
tuning . . .  maximum  lightning  protection  . . .  immediate  delivery  and  ease  of  installation. 


FEDERAL'S  Trans¬ 
mitting  Tubes  pro- 
vid.  long  service.  They 
stand  up  under  severe 
operating  conditions, 
and  maintain  original 
characteristics  for  life. 


FEDERAL'S  TV  Monitor 

meets  all  FCC  require¬ 
ments.  Designed  for  long 
service  life,  it  accurately 
measures  video  carrier  fre¬ 
quency,  and  monitors  sound 
carrier  and  modulation. 


You  can  count  on  Federal  Broadcast  Equipment— from  a  complete 
system  to  an  individual  installation.  Federal  Broadcast  Equipment 
brings  you  the  latest  in  engineering  technique  and  practice  . . .  high 
quality  of  materials  . . .  precision  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order. 
'There  is  real  economy  in  both  initial  cost  and  operation.  And  you  are 
assured  of  the  finest  performance,  because  Federal,  sees  every  job 
through.  This  Federal  policy  upholds  a  reputation  established  by 
more  than  38  years  of  continuous  achievement  in  the  radio  trans¬ 
mission  field. 


FEDERAL'S  FM  10  KW  TrantmiHar,  officially 
approved  by  the  FCC,  hat  th.  axclutive  "Frequa- 
matic’'  FM  Modulator.  It  laducM  dittortion  and 
noit.  well  below  RMA  tpecihcationt,  and  ttabil- 
Uet  mean  carrier  frequency  within  0.001  per  cent 
of  assigned  value.  This  transmitter  combines  out¬ 
standing  6delity  snth  economy,  accessibility  and 
highly  dependable  performance. 


Federal's  Studio-to-Transmitter  Link 
for  High  Fidelity  Program 
1  Transmission 


Here’s  the  new  Federal  microwave  system  to  eliminate  S-T  wire  and  cable 
circuits.  Combining  outstanding  fidelity  —  distortion  less  than  1%  over 
50-15,000  cycles  — low  noise  level,  65  db  below  100%  modulation  —  and  a 
35-mile  “line  of  sight’’  range  —  this  system  complies  with  all  applicable 
FCC  regulations  for  good  engineering  practice.  Link  consists  of  a  trans¬ 
mitter,  receiver  and  two  standard  6-foot  parabolic  reflectors  (4-  or  8-foot 
reflectors  supplied  on  request). 

ONE  OF  MANY  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  BY 
FEDERAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  LABORATORIES 


TRANSMITTER  employs  advanced-design  direct  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  and  crystal-controlled  klystron  power  oscillator.  Complete  moni¬ 
toring  facilities  include  frequency  and  power  measurements,  aural 
monitoring,  and  vacuum  tube  metering.  Designed  for  mounting  on 
standard  19"  relay  rack,  it  is  only  35"  high  and  13"  deep. 


RECEIVER  is  a  single  superheterodyne  which  utilizes  reflex-klystron 
local  oscillator.  It  features  pre-selection  to  reduce  possibility  of 
spurious  interference.  Relative  stability  is  maintained  within  0.01 
per  cent  with  automatic  frequency  control.  Metering  is  provided  for 
all  vacuum  tube  circuits,  carrier  level,  and  crystal  current.  Same 


mounting  and  size  as  transmitter. 


An  IT&T  Associate 


Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation 


FEDERAL'S  All-Metal  Dummy 
Antenna  meets  the  need  of  the 
Broadcasting  Industry  for  testing 
of  high  power,  VHF  and  micro- 
wave  (FM  and  TV)  transmitters. 
No  conventional  resistors  and  insu¬ 
lators.  Compact,  light,  water-cooled 
—determines  RF  power  accurately. 


FEDERAL'S  Standard  SKW  AM  Rroadcast  Transmitter  assures 

high  fidelity  performance  and  maximum  operating  efficiency.  Nomi¬ 
nal  output  of  SKW  can  be  transferred  instantaneously  to  1  KW. 
Every  component  is  conservatively  operated.  Every  circuit  is  engi¬ 
neer^  for  maximum  life  of  its  elements.  A  new  simplified  power 
supply  reduces  maintenance  to  a  minimum.  Standard  operating  band. 


100  KINGSLAND  ROAD.  CLIRON,  NEW  JERSEY 

In  Cnnailn :  Federal  Electrk  Meneferluring  Cempeny,  lid.,  Menneel  F.  O. 
Expert  OtsMbetersi  Inisraellsaal  ttenderd  tlecpk  Cerp.  *7  treed  St-  N.  T. 


noiRAL'S  De  Lux*  Studio  Con- 

•ele  combines  control  of  all  facilities 
of  so  FM  transmitter  into  one  unit  —  a 
“orrre  center”— convenient,  foolproof, 
sad  handsome  in  appearance. 


i-*-  :  L_:3iji*_} 


Ntmna  FCOCRAL  YCAIIS  ANCAO...is  ITAT't  werM-wide 
research  and  enaineerinq  organitalian.  of  which  the  Federal 
telecommunication  Loberotories.  Nutley.  N. }.,  is  a  unit. 
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Retail  Grocers 
Ask  End  of 

ties 

s«:  Ad  Allowances 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— The 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  meeting  in  convention 

ENID.  Okla.— Strong  emphasis  newspaperman  to  master  the  Community  Sequence  here  last  week,  called  on  gro- 

on  general  education  is  essen-  craft  of  general  reporting.  .  Phillips  is  starting  by  work-  eery  manufacturers  to  discon- 

tial  in  the  training  of  prospec-  The  cornerstone  of  good  jour-  lug  out  a  reporting  and  editing  tinue  the  practice  of  granting 
five  journalists.  nalism,  it  is  also  the  best  place  sequence,  designed  principally  advertising  allowances. 

This  is  what  administrators  to  get  a  job  and  to  learn  news  for  community  newspaper  serv-  in  a  resolution  approved  at 
at  Phillips  University  report  evaluation,  news  gathering  tech-  ice.  the  concluding,  session,  the 

from  the  results  of  a  continuing  piques  and  news  writing.  To  stre^  the  importance  of  group  said  that  a  year’s  study 

study  they  are  making.  Purpose  As  the  crossroads  in  the  net-  other  studies,  the  university  will  of  advertising,  display  and  pro¬ 
of  the  study  is  to  learn  how  a  work  of  journalism,  general  re-  require  its  journalism  majors  to  motion  allowances  showed 
small  institution  can  make  its  porting  is  at  once  the  perpetual  niajor,  in  addition,  in  a  related  clearly  that  such  practices  are 
best  contributions  to  journalism,  heart  of  newspaper  action  or  division  like  socal  science  or  “necessarily  and  unavoidably 
“The  students  who  will  do  the  gateway  to  specialized  occu-  humanities.  discriminatory  against  those  who 

journalism  the  most  good,”  the  pations.  Men  who  have  contributed  cannot  qualify  for  them  and 

report  states,  “are  those  who  Some  Premiaes  Set  Uo  letters  of  counsel  in  the  Phillips  those  who  cannot  qualify  con- 

have  a  broad  understanding  of  „  continuing  study  are  Palmer  stitute  an  overwhelming  ma- 

the  world  they  live  in  and  who  .  Some  major  premises  to  guide  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher.  Den-  jority  of  the  independent  retail 
learn  to  apply  sound  journal-  Journalism  departments  were  set  uer  (Colo.)  Post;  Paul  C.  Smith,  grocers.” 

istic  principles  responsibly  and  “P  repOTt.  editor  and  publisher,  San  Fran-  ^he  newly  elected  NABG 

with  creative  flexibility.”  f^^e  premises  estab-  cisco  Chronicle;  Wilbur  Forrest,  president,  C.  Precure  of 

The  report  warns  against  too  i’^fv^sX^ai  a  nU^^^  assistant  editor.  Neu,  York  Her-  ^citton,  bkla.,  was  instrSetS 

much  workshop  training  (20  to  ^  newspaper,  for  aid  Tribune.  j,y  ^^e  convention  to  appoint  a 

25%  maximum  in  technical  James  S.  Pope  managing  ^i-  cLmittte  to  confer  with^nu 

courses),  against  excessive  ^  ^  ^  facturers  and  wholesalers  on 

specialization  in  undergraduate  ^*”t.  the  department  should  journal;  Carl  K.  Stuart,  manag-  ^he  subject 
years  and  against  the  danger  of  ^®^P  institution  s  jng  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  a  -  -1  1 

large  JoernaUam  aelfo.ll  ® »«■  atated°''“h'a'!  'VCwlliS 

Place  for  Small  College  Second,  the  department  should  den^tment.  Christian  Science  the  disadvantage  of 


School  Shapes  Course 
With  Editors’  Counsel 


By  R.  G.  Martin.  Jr. 

Journalism  Professor.  Phillips  University 


One  Essential  Factor 
In  a  Pleasant  Vacation 


BUT  ONLY  ONE 

Home  Toil* It 
Newspttper 


Nothing  contributes  to  vacation  restiulness  like 
knowing  that  things  will  be  all  right  in  your 
absence.  Many  a  plant  executive  will  enjoy  the 
thought  that  while  he  is  away,  dependable,  uni¬ 
form  Certified  Mats  remain  on  the  pob. 


AIFREO  C.  HIU,  Publlihg. 

C.  I.  EANES,  Ctntrol  Monoger 
DON  McKAY,  lecol  Advtrtiiing 
Nationatijr  RtprmnUd  by  Story,  Broohs  i  Ftnlo 


For  years,  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  has  followed  this 
recipe:  "To  print  the  news  impartially,  supporting  what  it 
believes  to  be  right  and  opposing  what  it  believes  to  be 
wrong,  without  regard  to  party  politics." 


That  kind  of  reporting  on  the  serious  events  of  the  day, 
garnished  with  a  full  measure  of  light-hearted  features,  has 
produced  an  outstanding  reputation  .  .  .  and  circulation.* 


^t.Coub  (il0bf'33fm0rrat 


has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 

...  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  St.  Louis  daily. 
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When  the  ill-fated  Hindenburg  exploded 
at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  some  of  the  nation’s 
top  writers  wrote  thousands  of  words  about 
this  catastrophe. 

But  how  many  of  those  words  can  YOU 
remember?  Can  you  recall  what  year  it 
was?  Or  what  season?  How  many  were 
killed?  Or  how  many  survived? 

Odd,  isn’t  it,  that  thousands  of  words 
can  be  forgotten — while  a  single  picture 
remains  memorable? 

We  think  this  helps  to  illustrate  what 
we,  at  Parade,  call  “picture  power.’’  Each 
week,  this  syndicated  Sunday  picture 
magazine  attracts  one  of  the  largest  audi¬ 
ences  in  publishing  history. 

Actually,  page  traffic  runs  as  high  as 
80%  to  90%.  And  this  traffic  builds  up 


circulations,  too.  The  22  newspapers  which 
carry  Parade  have  rolled  up  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  gains  as  high  as  122.8%. 

And  recently,  two  newspapers  added  Pa¬ 
rade  when  they  boosted  prices.  Their  cir¬ 
culations  not  only  held,  but  went  ahead! 

As  one  newspaper  executive  puts  it, 
“Parade  is  the  grandest  circulation  builder 
and  circulation  holder  I’ve  ever  seen!” 

Could  anyone  ask  for  more? 


parade 


CENSORSHIP  IN  JAPAN 

ONCE  again  a  reporter  in  Japan  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  non-military  information  re¬ 
quested  from  occupation  authorities,  to 
which  the  American  public  is  entitled,  has 
been  denied  to  him.  The  follow-up  to  the 
publicity  has  been  an  attack  by  some  high 
U.  S.  Army  officer  on  the  integrity  of  the 
correspondent  who  had  the  audacity  to 
ask  such  questions. 

The  incident  this  time  involves  Keyes 
Beech,  Chicago  Daily  News  correspondent, 
who  sought  information  on  occupation 
costs  from  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Casey.  The 
general  declined  and  when  the  News  and 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  asked  why, 
he  accused  Beech  of  “sensation  monger- 
ing,’’  “incoherence,”  and  “professional  in¬ 
competence.” 

If  this  were  the  first  time  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  the  general's  charges  might  have 
h#d  some  effect.  But  it  has  happened 
several  times  before  with  other  corres¬ 
pondents  and  other  generals  in  Japan.  It 
doesn’t  happen  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  we  have  occupation  forces  and 
newspaper  correspondents.  Perhaps  all 
our  “incompetent”  correspondents  have 
been  inadvertently  sent  to  Japan.  That’s 
what  the  military  there  would  have  us 
believe. 

The  obvious  conclusion,  however,  is 
that  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  Japan  is  persisting  in  the 
determination  to  let  the  American  people 
know  only  as  much  about  the  American 
people’s  expenditures  and  operations  in 
occupied  Japan  as  SCAP  decides  it  is  best 
for  them  to  know.  Any  reporter  who  fol¬ 
lows  instructions  or  acts  on  his  own  to 
get  behind  that  veil  is  labeled  “undesir¬ 
able”  by  the  military.  The  inference  to 
all  reporters  there,  of  course,  is  that  if 
they  want  to  remain  and  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  authorities  they  will  watch 
their  step.  That’s  the  same  technique  used 
by  the  Communist  authorities  in  Moscow. 

This  is  an  issue  which  the  American 
newspapers  cannot  ignore  or  leave  to  the 
defense  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  alone. 
It  is  an  issue  demanding  the  vigorous 
editorial  attention  of  every  newspaper 
with  combined  voices  raised  to  such  a 
pitch  that  something  will  be  done  about  it. 

Are,  or  are  not,  the  American  people 
entitled  to  know  how  their  money  is  be¬ 
ing  spent  in  Japan  and  how  effectively  it 
is  being  used? 

SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

IT  WASN’T  so  long  ago  that  newspapers 

had  the  reputation  of  being  sweat  shops 
v/ith  long  hours  and  low  pay  for  everyone 
outside  of  the  mechanical  departments. 
That  reputation  persists  to  some  degree 
and  is  fostered  in  some  dissatified  circles. 

The  new  guild  contract  with  the  New 
York  Times,  however,  proves  that  it  just 
ain’t  so  as  a  generalization  any  more. 
About  2,000  employes  will  split  $1,000,000 
additional  annual  payroll,  according  to  the 
announcement.  The  contract  provides  a 
10%  boost  in  guild  minimums  (many  are 
already  paid  above  the  minimum)  and  a 
10%  cost  of  living  increase  for  others. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  figures  work  out 


He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  he  satisfied 
with  bread;  but  he  that  followeth  vain  per- 
■sons  is  void  of  understanding. — Proverbs,  XII; 
11. 


to  an  average  non-mechanical  and  non¬ 
executive  salary  of  around  $5,000  a  year. 
That’s  $100  a  week.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  jobs  paying  less  and  many  paying 
more  but  that  average  doesn’t  indicate 
that  newspapers  today  are  run  by  a  lot 
of  Scrooges. 

Unfortunately  this  trend,  particularly 
regarding  higher  editorial  pay,  has  not 
reached  down  to  many  of  the  non-metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  as  yet.  Of  course,  it 
cannot  be  stated  as  a  generality  because 
many  of  them  do  pay  good  editorial  salar¬ 
ies  for  their  area.  But  there  are  some 
offering  ridiculously  low  pay  for  sup¬ 
posedly  responsible  positions  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  wonder  why  help  is  so  hard  to  get. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  times  have 
changed  and  publishers  generally  are 
realizing  they  must  pay  higher  salaries 
for  good  help  in  order  to  put  out  a  good 
product.  Right  now,  they  are  caught  in 
the  squeeze  of  rising  costs.  But  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  is  slowly  but  surely  be¬ 
ing  recognized  for  the  vital  and  valuable 
service  it  performs. 

RULES  FOR  ADVERTISING 

THE  ROYAL  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal, 

has  written  some  a-b-c  rules  for  adver¬ 
tising,  rephrasing  in  simple  language  for 
the  uneducated  those  fundamentals  famil¬ 
iar  to  every  advertising  man,  that  war¬ 
rant  wider  distribution.  The  four  truisms 
that  follow  are  contained  in  the  bank’s 
monthly  letter  to  the  public: 

“One  of  the  first  positive  rules  is  that 
advertising  is  an  investment,  not  a  specu¬ 
lation.  Gambles  in  advertising,  followed 
by  disappointment  and  retrenchment,  are 
wasteful.  They  upset  the  economic  equi¬ 
librium. 

“Another  rule  is  that  advertising  is  fruit¬ 
less  if  the  advertiser  does  not  offer  some¬ 
thing  which  will  genuinely  serve  some 
human  want. 

“The  third  rule  is  not  to  expect  over¬ 
whelming  returns  in  the  way  of  sales 
from  the  first  ad  or  two.  Advertising 
does  not  work  that  way.  It  deposits  in 
the  mental  storehouse  of  the  prospect  im¬ 
pression  after  impression  until  he  has  a 
well-defined  picture  of  the  product  and 
the  service  it  will  perform  for  him. 

“And,  last  but  not  least  in  this  small 
list  of  principles,  the  business  executive 
is  headed  for  disappointment  if  he  satis¬ 
fies  his  ego  merely  by  matching  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  advertising  appropriation  dollar 


for  dollar,  or  even  by  topping  it.  Not  the 
size  of  the  appropriation,  but  the  quality 
of  advertising  is  important.  Every  cam. 
paign  should ’be  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  business  concern.” 

These  rules  are  tailor-made  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  only  medium  in  which  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  business  concern. 

“Advertising  is  here  to  stay,”  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  states.  "Whatever  some 
academic  people  may  say,  the  activities 
of  marketing  are  a  part  of  the  work  of 
production.  No  one  can  think  of  any¬ 
thing  more  futile  than  a  factory  produc¬ 
ing  goods  and  stockpiling  them  forever.” 

GUILD  CLEANS  HOUSE 

JUDGING  from  the  evidence,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  is  under  the 
direction  of  sane  leadership  once  more 
returning  the  union  ship  to  an  even  keel 
from  its  bad  list  to  portside. 

We  don’t  mean  to  infer  that  the  ANG 
is  by  any  means  going  to  cease  being  a 
vigorous  trade  union.  Nor  do  we  claim 
that  it  should.  That  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  union  and  that  is  the  job  of  its 
officers.  Just  read  the  bargaining  pro¬ 
gram  set  forth  at  the  San  Francisco  con¬ 
vention  and  you  will  see  the  guild  is  out 
to  gain  more  benefits  for  its  members 
just  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

However,  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months,  climaxed  by  developments  in 
New  York  this  week,  reveal  the  guild 
membership  has  finally  awakened  with  a 
bad  taste  in  its  mouth  from  its  former 
leadership.  Remnants  of  the  left-wing 
element  remaining  after  the  national  and 
New  York  elections  are  being  weeded  out 
and  the  union  is  once  more  deserving  of 
its  name  —  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  membership  ousted  some  of  the 
communist  sympathizers  in  its  national 
election.  More  of  them  were  defeated  in 
the  campaign  for  office  in  the  New  York 
local,  although  the  left-wingers  ’clung  on¬ 
to  some  power  by  getting  back  on  the 
executive  committee.  This  week  eight  of 
them  resigned  from  the  committee  and 
the  new  officers  announced  the  guild’s 
withdrawal  from  the  communist-dominat¬ 
ed  Greater  New  York  CIO  Council.  The 
national  officers  and  several  important 
locals  have  shown  their  distaste  for  com¬ 
munism  in  various  other  ways. 

These  activities  cannot  help  but  react 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  newspaper 
industry,  in  our  estimation.  The  guild 
cannot  be  expected  to  relax  in  its  bargain¬ 
ing  demands.  But  we  anticipate  an  end 
to  the  internecine  warfare  and  destructive 
tactics  which  have  characterized  so  many 
guild  activities  until  recently.  Under  the 
left-wing  influence  the  guild  policy  in  its 
publications  and  elsewhere  has  been  to 
discredit  and  tear  down  the  very  indus¬ 
try  for  which  it  works. 

A  change  to  a  constructive  policy  will 
be  welcome.  Guild  leaders  today  give 
indication  they  believe  that  they  and  their 
organization  can  insure  survival  and  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  more  adequately  by 
helping  to  build  strong  and  healthy  news¬ 
papers  rather  than  destroy  them. 
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-  Carl  Freorichs,  former  news- 

PERSONAL  paper  publisher  at  Clintonville, 

m«7XTTTOM  Wis.,  and  for  the  past  year  on 

_  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bul- 

- _ _  letin  has  returned  to  Wisconsin 

COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK,  g^d  is  visiting  relatives  this 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tnounc  editor  summer.  His  future  plans  are 
and  puWisher,  accompanied  by  unannounced. 

Paris.  Also  in  the  party  were  *'1!^  (Ore.)  Oreg^ 

Miss  Dorothy  Murray,  the  pub-  elect^  to  memberehip 

Usher-s  secretary;  Svea  Ander-  of  the  board  of  regents  of  Mult- 
son  maid,  and  a  crew  of  five,  oomah  College  recently. 

In  England,  Colonel  McCor-  Frank  A.  Daniels,  general 
mick  plans  a  dinner  for  his  manager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
London  staff,  and  will  be  lunch-  News  and  Observer,  has  been 
eon  guest  of  Reuters,  July  20.  named  chairman  of  the  North 
Max  D.  Ulrich,  general  man-  prolina  board  of  Public  Wel- 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Ulrich,  on  June  24  sailed 
for  Europe.  They  will  visit  Qn  the  Busil 

Sweden  and  Finland  on  a  news-  _ 

phil  hundi 

5„lch*u. 

Paul  S.  Mof-  .  _  .  News  -  Gazetti 

fatt,  with  the  Frank  R.  Mills 

®  'mT  chased  the  He 

(Calif.)  wF  Chronicle-Herald 

Gazette  for  23  _  W  lock  has  been  a 

years  in  capaci-  w  advertising  i 

ties  ranging  CS  News-Gazette. 

nr'H/noffnn  M  Phil  Hoffman 

manager  has  former  man 

been  named  fxJM  Broadcasting  Co 

business  mana-  i  Tni 

ger.  He  came  to  I 

Berkeley  from  WpL-  o 

the  Son  Diego  MoHalt 

Sun  in  1925  WOL,  T.  A  M  i 

with  a  University  of  California 
degree  as  his  objective,'  which 
he  got.  ‘*^8  charge  oi 

William  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  wnwl 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  if* 

Plain  Dealer,  and  Mrs.  Vorpe  ’  has  been  na 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  advertising  for 
anniversary,  July  6.  The  event  Placing  Frank 
was  marked  in  Vorpe’s  column, 

“As  the  Parade  Passes  By.”  Ben  Berentso 

Charles  A.  Beal,  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  La-  currently  '^th  1 
Porte  (Ind. )  Herald-Argus,  and  Easte 

Mrs.  Beal  witnessed  the  Olym-  succe 

pic  finals  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  July 
10,  then  went  on  to  see  the 
games  in  London.  been  a  Tribu 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  - 

of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  First 
Regional  Loyalty  Board,  which 
passes  upon  findings  of  the  FBI. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
and  Mrs.  Jones  have  presented 
the  city  of  Mexia,  Texas,  with 
tl50,000  to  be  used  for  con-  ^ 

struction  of  a  memorial  library  .  (Q 

honoring  Mrs.  Jones’  parents, 
pioneers  of  Texas.  jl  * 

Justus  Craemer  has  been  re-  U 

elected  president  of  the  Cali-  (  ,  , 

fornia  Press  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  at  Sequoia  Park.  ^  X  ^ 

George  Crandall,  executive 
editor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y. ) 

Star  Gazette,  observed  his  50th 
year  with  the  newspaper,  July 
9.  He  started  in  1898,  in  the  1 

press  room  of  tue  old  Evening  i 

Star,  now  a  part  of  the  Star-  M 

Gazette.  Tt/TyB 

Charles  B.  L*indeman.  pub-  ’  (V  ra 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  \  \ V  ^ 

Post-Intelligencer  and  William  \  \  vJ' 

K.  Blethen,  associate  publisher  \  1 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  L,\l 
have  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Seattle  Cham-  1 
her  of  Commerce. 
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On  the  Business  Side 

PHIL  HUNDLEY  has  been 

named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.) 
News  -  Gazette,  succeeding 
Frank  R.  Mills,  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hoopeston  (Ill.) 
Chronicle-Herald.  Lex  J.  Bul¬ 
lock  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the 
News-Gazette. 

Phil  Hoffman,  vicepresident 
and  former  manager  of  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Co.  (Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune),  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
WOL,  Mutual  outlet  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  acting  manager  of 
WOL,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  will  re¬ 
main  in  Washington  as  vice- 
president  of  Cowles  Broadcast¬ 
ing  in  charge  of  engineering. 

Marc  Howard,  manager  of 
WDWS  at  Champaign-Urbana, 
Ill.,  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  for  the  station,  re¬ 
placing  Frank  R.  Mills,  re¬ 
signed. 

Ben  Berentson,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  and 
currently  with  WGN,  has  been 
appoint^  Eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  George  W. 
Harvey,  named  sales  manager 
for  WGN-TV.  Berentson  had 
been  a  Tribune  advertising 


salesman  prior  to  his  WGN  as¬ 
signment. 

C.  E.  Shackle  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
Shackle  came  to  the  U.  S.  after 
25  years  of  publicity  work,  prin-  | 
cipally  in  South  Africa.  He  I 
joined  the  News-Press  in  1945.  I 

Patricia  Sanford,  former  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News  j 
reporter,  has  joined  Thomas  F. 
Conroy,  Inc.,  San  Antonio  ad-  I 
vertising  agency.  | 

Elden  R.  Smith  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of 
the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star. 

George  R.  Eichler,  formerly  I 
on  the  staff  of  the  Denver  | 
(Colo.)  Post  and  city  editor  of  i 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Sun-Times  j 
during  World  War  II,  has  joined  i 
with  W,  E.  Robertson,  formerly 
with  the  Ted  Levy  Advertising 
agency  in  Denver,  to  form  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Unlimited.” 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

STEVE  HAMMER,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  joined  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  copydesk. 

Jack  Vaisey  is  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  for 
the  summer  before  returning  to 
his  senior  year  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

Kenneth  C.  Gill,  music  critic 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  has  been  appointed  as 
a  faculty  member  of  Nichols 
School  for  Boys  in  charge  of 
music  for  the  coming  year. 

William  Keegan,  New  York 
Post-Home  News,  is  the  first 
elected  president  of  Newspaper 
Reporters  Association  of  New 
York  City,  which  has  an  initial 
enrollment  of  170. 

John  Hutchins,  who  has  been 
on  the  New  York  Times  staff 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


They  all  agree 


-  It’s  the  Berrys! 

...  for  building  solid  circulation, 
editors  of  more  than  100  papers  are 
s^'M^ounting  on  The  Berrys — with  reason! 

In  poll  after  poll,  readers  rate 
The  Berrys  at  top  or  near-top 
\  of  their  preference  lists  . . .  rank  them 
above  many  other  national  favorites. 
1  ('arl  Gruhert's  humorous  vignettes  <)f  a 
(typical  young  American  family  are  drawn 
\  from  life — appeal  to  the  reader's 

own  experience.  Wire  today  for  daily 
|iroofs  and  Sunday  color  sequences 
in  anv  standard  size. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


covers  ‘*the 
greatest  show 
on  earth!** 


Fred  Othman's  daily 
pieces  on  the  three- 
ring  frenzy  that  is 
Washington  today  are 
shining  tributes  to  our 
democratic  way  of 
life. 

Quick-witted  and  pro¬ 
vocative,  deftly  writ¬ 
ten,  good-natured,  his 
articles  have  won  top 
play  in  the  country's 
leading  newspapers. 
Readers  quote,  clip 
and  absorb  OTHMAN. 


6  Times  a  Week— 650  Words  Each 
Phone,  wire  or  write  for  samples 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  45 

since  1929  as  assistant  drama 
editor,  radio  editor,  and  editor 
of  the  Book  Review,  will  join 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  book  department  in 
August. 

Louis  Biancolli,  New  York 
World  Telegram  music  critic,  is 
teaching  co-staffers  Spanish, 
Russian  and  Italian. 

Robert  S.  Rodwin,  recent  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  has  joined  the  Westchester 
County  News  Bureau,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  as  reporter-re¬ 
write.  He  formerly  headed  the 
graphic  arts  department  of  the 
Fieldston  School,  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  taught  courses 
in  printing  and  journalism. 

William  Nathan  Oatis,  on 
the  cable  desk  of  Associated 
Press,  New  York  City,  sailed 
July  16  for  assignment  to  the 
London  bureau,  replacing 
Robert  Weil,  resigned  to  come 
home  and  study  law. 

Mark  E.  Nevils,  former  news¬ 
man  in  Louisvil.e,  South  Bend 
and  Chicago,  has  quit  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  £lastern  Air  Lines  News 
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Bureau  to  return  to  Curtis- 
Wright  Corp.  as  public  relations. 

Allen  Thomason,  formerly  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 

Robert  L.  Tagen,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  student  and 
formerly  of  the  Braintree 
I  Mass. )  Observer,  has  joined  the 
feature  staff  of  the  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Post. 

John  Denson,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Kiplinger  Magazine 
in  Washington,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  real  estate  editor  of 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ferman  Wilson,  who  has 
become  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  a  real  estate 
project  near  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Dan  Campbell,  former  United 
Press  foreign  correspondent  and 
later  a  Marine  correspondent  in 
World  War  II,  has  resigned  as 
news  commentator  for  WTSP, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Jack  Thale,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St,  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  now  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  is  vacationing  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Dean  Ruth,  political  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  since  1947,  has 
been  transferred  to  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  owned  and  operated  by 
Nelson  P,  Poynter,  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Jerry  Blizin  and  Charles 
Dell  Miller,  1943  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
Journalism  School,  have  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times, 

Edward  V.  Mitchell,  for  the 
past  four  years  telegraph  editor 
of  the  High  Point  ( N.  C. )  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  went  to  North  Carolina 
papers  23  years  ago  from  the 
Richmond  ( Va. )  Times  •  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Elton  Creamer,  formerly  of 
the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  United 
Press  bureau,  and  Tony  Walker, 
until  recently  on  the  staff  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  have  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press. 

Don  Costa,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  “hitch”  with  the  Ckiast 
Guard  has  joined  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Register  as  police  report¬ 
er-cameraman. 

Bill  Cleghorn,  assistant 
sports  editor  for  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser,  and 
Charles  Harbin,  Jr.,  assistant 
sports  editor  for  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Alabama  Journal,  recently 
joined  the  ranks  of  outdoor  col¬ 
umnists. 

George  V.  Mather,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Evening  Recorder,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  Albion 
Board  of  Education. 

Keyes  Beech,  Chicago  (HI.) 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service, 
was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Tokyo  Correspondents 
Club,  succeeding  George  Fors¬ 
ter,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Norman  Nicholson,  Michigan 
News  Editor  for  the  United 
Press  until  July  1,  has  been 
named  editorial  chief  of  News- 
week’s  Detroit  Bureau.  He  suc¬ 
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"Eddie's  the  new  printer's  devil  down  at  the  Evening  Record." 


ceeds  Ed  O’Brien  who  has  been 
made  chief  of  Newsweek’s  Chi¬ 
cago  Bureau.  Nicholson  worked 
on  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle,  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  and  the  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn. )  News  before  join¬ 
ing  the  United  Press  in  1946. 

John  V.  Blalock,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Durham  (N.C. )  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad.  He  succeeds  Alfred 
G.  Ivey,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel. 

Pat  Kelly,  reporter  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  radio  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Journal. 

Mrs.  Miriam  V.  DuBose,  long¬ 
time  woman’s  editor  for  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal- 
Sentinel,  has  resigned.  She  and 
her  three  children  are  leaving 
for  Athens,  Greece,  to  join  Mr. 
DuBose,  a  civilian  attache  of  the 
army  engineers. 

Betty  Ewing,  formerly  of  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  and  Ansel  Grey, 
graduates  of  the  1948  class  of 
the  University  of  Houston,  are 
new  members  of  the  “Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  editorial  staff. 

Paul  W.  Fer¬ 
ris,  for  six  and 
a  half 

%iews  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  | 
and  prior  to 
that  national  Mv 

news  editor  of 
the  Washington  *77— 

has  joined  the 

Beaumont  A 

( Tex. )  Journal  HI  ^ 

as  managing 

editor.  The  an-  Ferris 

nouncement  was 

made  by  W.  W.  Ward,  editor. 

Sherwyn  McNair,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Gaines¬ 


ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Register. 

Louie  L.  Hulme,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  an  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex.  Hulme,  a  Baylor 
graduate,  joined  the  Press  in 
December,  1946. 

Edward  Lehman  II,  who  left 
the  Denver  ( Colo. )  Rocky 
Mountain  News  six  months  ago 
to  join  the  Denver  district  at¬ 
torney’s  office  as  an  investiga¬ 
tor,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Denver  Post. 

Dick  Humph¬ 
rey,  son  of  Tom 
Humphrey,  as-  d||l|^H|W 
sociate  editor  of 
the  Portland  B 

(Ore.)  Journal,  jSjMu 

in  charge  of 
the  editorial  .  ''  j 

page,  has  join- 
ed  the  news  M 

staff  of  the  Ore-  ■  M 

gonian  in  a  re-  H  d 

portial  c  a  p  a  c  -  M  aJ 

ity.  The  senior 
Humphrey  had  Humphrey 
a  public  rein 
tions  office  in  1946. 

Mary  Springlo,  formerly  part- 
time  staffer  with  the  Denver 
office  of  International  News 
Service,  has  been  named  to  full 
time  duties  at  that  bureau. 

William  Scott,  formerly  with 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Timet 
has  joined  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  as  an  editorial  artist. 

Clifford  Carpenter,  veteran 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  It 
Chronicle  deskman,  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  his  health,  where  he 
will  work  on  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press. 

Vincent  Vandevert,  Marjoru 
Whearty  and  *  Joan  Emmett 
have  joined  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  editorial  staff. 
All  are  recent  University  of 
California  graduates. 

George  Beresford,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  reporter  at  So- 
{ Continued  on  page  48) 
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of  the  country,  every  terrain  condition  and  climatic 
variation  is  included  here— every  size  of  city,  every 
range  of  station  power. 

When  a  broadcaster  selects  General  Electric 
equipment  for  his  station— as  broadcasters  in  these 
communities  have  done— he  is  buying  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
electrical  equipment.  Here  are  the  cornerstones  of 
G-E  leadership  in  the  broadcast  field: 

★ 

Performance  —For  low  cost  per  hour  of  broad¬ 
cast  operation,  G-E  transmitters  have  a  proud  record 


Many  oj  these  stations  are  newspaper-owned. 

More  than  364  of  them  are  on  the  air  today— 
AM  and  EM- and  the  list  is  growing  rapidly.  Note 
the  spread  of  the  dots  on  the  map.  Every  major  area 

★ 

Acceptance  — In  41  states  G-E  equipped  stations 

are  on  the  air.  For  other  stations  now  in  blueprint  or 


Each  one  of  the  260  red  dots  on  this  map  of 
the  United  States  represents  a  location  where 
one  or  more  radio  stations  are  operating  with 
General  Elearic  transmitters. 


construaion  stages,  G-E  material  is  on  order.  In  FM, 
General  Electric  leads  the  field  in  station  equipment 
on  the  air  or  in  the  hands  of  broadcasters. 


of  excellence. 

Service  — Country-wide  service  is  as  near  as  your 
telephone.  Give  your  listeners  and  advertisers  the  con- 
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COttipfCtCtiCSS— Complete  integration  of  re¬ 
search,  engineering,  and  manufaauring  at  the  G-E 
Electronics  Park  plant  delivers  to  you  precisely-cali¬ 
brated,  sturdy  equipment  for  all  broadcast  purposes. 


fidence  that  G-E  equipment  gives  you. 

General  Electric  offices  are  in  all  principal  cities. 
Call  the  one  nearest  you,  or  write:  General  Electric 
Company,  Transmitter  Division,  Electronics  Park,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 
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Papers’  Appearance 
Improving  Experts  Say 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Out  of  the 

drab,  matter-of-fact  newspa¬ 
per  of  yesteryear  is  emerging  a 
new  creation — clean-cut,  snap¬ 
pier  styled,  more  easily  read  be¬ 
cause  more  pleasing  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  typographically 
dressed  to  be  “easy  on  the  eye.” 

The  people  who  say  so  are 
authoritatively  “in  the  know” 
and  base  their  conclusions  upon 
the  findings  of  typographical  ex¬ 
perts  who,  year  after  year,  for 
nearly  two  decades,  have  been 
analyzing  trends  and  changes  in 
U.  S.  newspaper  makeup  and 
dress. 

These  experts  heralding  the 
“new  look”  are  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  advertising  agencies, 
who  18  years  ago  sponsored  the 
first  annual  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typography. 

Findings  Summarized 

In  a  report  just  off  the  presses, 
an  elaborate  brochure  entitled, 
“Trends  in  Newspaper  Typog¬ 
raphy,’  Ayer  management  sum¬ 
marizes  the  exhibits  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  hope  that  such  com¬ 
petitions  “might  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  better  typography, 
make-up  and  printing.” 

Succinctly,  the  Ayer  findings 
are  compressed  in  this  para¬ 
graph:  “The  Exhibitions  have, 
over  the  past  18  years,  revealed 
a  definite  trend  toward  cleaner, 
more  legible,  better-balanced 
papers.  They  show,  too,  that 
the  typographical  advancements 
made  by  the  better-dressed  pa¬ 
pers  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  more  and  more  American 
newspapers.” 

The  report  says  it  no  longer  is 
necessary  that  a  newspaper  must 
have  a  big  plant  and  elaborate 
equipment  to  achieve  outstand¬ 
ing  readability  and  excellence 
of  printing.  Evidence  to  substan¬ 
tiate  such  a  conclusion  is  to  be 
had  in  the  fact  that  highest 
awards  in  1946  and  1947  went 
to  papers  published  in  cities 
within  the  lesser  circulation 
groups. 

In  the  first  two  Ayer  exhibi¬ 
tions.  all  entries  were  judged 
in  a  single  classification.  Fif¬ 
teen  hundred  U.  S.  newspapers, 
representing  80^  of  the  Eng 
lish-language  dailies  published 
in  this  country,  participated  in 
the  March  4,  1931,  showing.  Ap¬ 
proximately  70%  of  all  U.  S. 
newspapers  now  participated  in 
the  exhibitions.  In  1933,  the 
contests  were  divided  into 
three  separate  classifications: 
(1)  newspapers  with  circula 
tions  in  exces?  of  50,000,  (2) 
from  10.000  to  50.000  circulation 
and  (3)  below  10.000. 

Transformation  Under  Way 

Viewing  the  913  newspaper 
participants  of  1948  in  particu 
lar.  but  sharing  with  Ayer  man¬ 
agement  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  nearly  two  decades  past, 
here  are  summarized  details 
concerning  the  transformation 
being  effected  in  make-up. 
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Noticeable  production  im¬ 
provement  over  the  past  year. 
Newsprint  lighter  in  color  in 
many  cases,  its  printing  surface 
better.  Printing  quality  as  a 
result  reasonably  clean  and 
crisp,  although  occasional  gray 
impressions  cut  down  the  gen¬ 
eral  level. 

Typography  further  simpli¬ 
fied.  Less  use  being  made  of 
boxes  and  other  outmoded  de¬ 
vices. 

Makeup  not  as  tight  as  it  was 
during  the  war  years,  although 
many  papers  still  use  small  body 
types  which  are  less  readable 
than  the  larger  body  faces  that 
were  being  introduced  before 
the  war.  Other  war-induced 
obstacles  to  readability  that 
have  lingered  on  into  1948  are 
excessive  shrinkage  and  the  use 
of  extra-thin  column  rules. 

Greater  typographical  vari¬ 
ety  and  interest  on  lower  half 
of  front  page.  This  year  423 
newspapers  reflect  this  trend. 
Most  of  the  papers  working 
toward  full-page  unity  are  add¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  bottom  half 
by  positioning  stories  with  two 
and  three-column  heads  in  that 
section.  Others  drop  cuts  be¬ 
low  the  center,  and  some  carry 
a  summary  of  the  day’s  news 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  page. 

Another  relatively  modern 
development  making  substantial 
progress  is  the  use  of  flush-left 
heads.  Survey  revealed  that 
709  (78%)  of  the  entries  have 
adopted  this  style.  Of  these, 
many  have  established  a  routine 
working  relationship  between 
the  editors  and  the  typesetters. 
Headings  were  neither  crowded 
nor  letter-spaced.  indicating 
that  heads  were  planned  and 
written  with  due  consideration 
for  character  count. 

Some  papers,  however,  kill 
the  natural  reading  ease  inher¬ 
ent  in  flush-left  heads  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  headings. 
They  do  this  by  letter-spacing 
the  individual  characters  and 
by  introducing  abnormally 
wide  spacing  between  the  words 
themselves.  The  jury  charac¬ 
terized  such  practices  as  harm¬ 
ful  to  readability  and  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  good 
typography. 

Equally  harmful  to  readabil¬ 
ity  is  held  to  be  the  survival  in 
some  newspapers  of  many¬ 
decked  multiple  heads.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  still  place  single¬ 
column  heads  of  identical  style 
side  by  side.  The  result  tends 
to  slow  down,  or  even  stop,  the 
reader,  for  his  eye  travels 
across  the  second  head  instead 
of  reading  down  the  single 
column. 

Another  trend  making  signifi¬ 
cant  advancement  is  increa.sed 
use  of  cap  and  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  in  heads.  Of  913  entries 
this  year,  644' have  adopted  this 
practice. 

An  additional  type  trend  in 
headines  is  the  growing  use  of 
sans  .serif  faces.  'The  jury's  tabu¬ 


lation  reveals  that  389  (43%) 
of  1948  papers  are  already 
making  predominant  use  of 
these  faces,  while  485  (  53%) 
make  predominant  use  of  tradi¬ 
tional  faces  such  as  Bodoni  Bold 
or  members  of  the  Century, 
Caslon  and  other  type  families. 
Remaining  papers  utilize  miscel¬ 
laneous  faces  in  headdress. 

A  smaller  number  of  papers 
(42)  employ  the  more  recently 
introduced  square  or  flat-serif 
types.  Restrictions  of  recent 
years  have  not  permitted  radi¬ 
cal  type  changes,  and  the  jury 
expressed  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  these 
types,  rugged  in  design  and 
sturdy  in  printing  quality, 
would  become  as  popular  as 
some  of  the  modern  sans-serif 
faces. 

Old  Name  Plates  Scored 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  many 
papers  that  have  adopted  con¬ 
temporary  dress,  it  was  noted 
that  some  still  preserve  their 
traditional  appearance.  These 
papers  have  loosened  their 
makeup  to  attain  greater  va¬ 
riety  on  the  page,  but  they  ad¬ 
here  to  type  faces  select^  as 
long  as  50  years  ago. 

Under  the  general  heading  of 
type  selection,  the  jury  report¬ 
ed  that  more  and  more  papers 
are  making  consistent  and  har¬ 
monious  use  of  a  single  type 
family.  In  past  exhibitions,  the 
wise  use  of  Bodoni  Bold  has 
been  noteworthy,  and  this  fam¬ 
ily  today  remains  the  most  ex¬ 
tensively  used  among  the  tradi¬ 
tional  faces  for  headings. 

This  year's  jury — like  those 
of  previous  years-^raws  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  inept  and 
completely  old-fashioned  name 
plates  still  in  use.  The  jury 
recognized  that  publishers  are 
frequently  reluctant  to  change 
this  traditional  feature  of  their 
papers,  even  though,  in  many 
cases,  such  name  plates  are 
glaringly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  typography  of  the  paper. 
Frequently,  however,  papers 
have  modernized  their  name 
plates  and  have  improved 
front-page  appearance  further 
by  cleaning  up,  or  eliminating, 
the  ears. 

The  1948  jurors  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  generally  high 
level  of  excellence  in  the  small¬ 
town  papers  running  up  to  10,- 
000  circulation.  These  papers 
were,  in  their  opinion,  every 
bit  as  good  as  those  in  the  10,- 
000  to  50,000  classification. 

A  high  level  of  typography 
was  generally  noted  in  papers 
of  50.000  circulation  and  over. 
Here  was  to  be  noted  wide¬ 
spread  influence  of  the  Bodoni 
style.  Judges  felt  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  was  too  great  concentra¬ 
tion  of  pictorial  and  typographi¬ 
cal  interest  in  the  top  half  of 
the  front  pages. 

Here  are  most  frequently  cit¬ 
ed  reasons  for  elimination,  of 
paper  entries  after  second  and 
third  screenings:  columns 
squeezed  too  closely  together, 
occasionally  smudgy  printing, 
sections  of  pages  typographically 
inferior  to  the  page  as  a  whole, 
lack  of  design  interest  or  vital¬ 
ity,  or  inside  pages  definitely 
below  the  typographical  level 
of  the  front  page. 


Personal 
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nora  for  the  past  10  years,  is 
Tahiti-bound  with  his  family.  He 
will  study  South  Seas  ceramics 
for  a  year,  then  return  for  a 
venture  into  the  ceramics  indus¬ 
try  in  California. 

Rod  Beaton,  son  of  Phil  Bea¬ 
ton,  managing  editor,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  has  joined  the 
United  Press  at  San  Francisco. 
He  recently  graduated  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Phillip  T.  Drotning,  former 
reporter  and  feature  writer  on 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal 
and  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  but  more  recently  a 
free-lance  magazine  writer,  has 
been  appointed  press  secretary 
on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Oscar  Ren- 
nebohm  of  Wisconsin.  The  $6,- 
000  a-year  post  has  been  vacant 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Robert  W. 

Stranahan  has 
been  named 
sports  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis 
(Ind. )  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harold 
W.  Harrison 
who  resigned 
May  29.  Strana¬ 
han  has  been  a 
sports  columnist 
for  ten  years, 
wrote  for  the 
Newcastle 
(lind.)  Courier, 
joined  the  Star  in  1937,  was 
with  the  U.P.  in  1942,  and  went 
to  the  Indianapolis  Times  the 
next  year.  He  returned  to  the 
Star  recently. 

James  R.  Morrison,  journal¬ 
ism  instructor.  College  of  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  formerly  with  the  Dei 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  joined  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  editorial  staff. 

Philip  J.  Sinnott,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  editorial  staff.  He  is 
the  son  of  Phil  Sinnott.  NEA- 
Acme  veteran  now  with  the 
California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Wedding  Bells 


LORRAINE  A.  CAMERON,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y. )  Journal,  and  John  F. 
Fraser,  a  student  at  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University,  July  1. 

Edwin  Newton  Johnson,  U.P. 
correspondent  at  Helena,  Mont., 
to  Florence  Elizabeth  Schweit¬ 
zer,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  at  Sioux 
Falls,  recently. 

Paul  Crume,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  staff  reporter, 
and  Marion  White,  of  the 
amusements  staff,  recently  in 
Abilene,  Tex.  Both  return^  to 
their  jobs  on  the  News. 

William  Diehl,  picture  edi 
tor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I' 
Journal,  and  until  recently  as 
sociated  with  the  Newark  (OJ 
Advocate  and  Scripps-Howard 
Bureau,  to  Betty  Creusere  of 
Detroit,  in  Providence.  June  25. 

Barbara  Sikes,  society  editor 
of  Dalton  (Ga.)  News  and  Citi¬ 
zen,  to  William  M.  Haig,  also  of 
Dalton. 


Stranahan 


The  Sun  - nmes 


,  .  .  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  America,  it  is  your 
greatest  advertising  dollar’s  worth  in  Chicago.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  will  prove  this  statement  with  actual  case  histories 
showing  you  how  The  SUN-TIMES  moves  the  goods  for  well- 
known  advertisers  ...  at  tremendous  dollar  savings. 
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Evening  Rivals 
In  Paris  Agree 
On  Merger  Plan 

By  George  Langelaan 

Paris — The  two  Paris  evening 
newspapers  that  have  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation,  France-Soir  and 
Faris-Presse,  have  come  to  a 
merger  agreement,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  to  effect 
the  amaigamation. 

Thiee  delegates  from  each 
newspaper  are  in  the  company. 
Pierre  Lazareff,  Aristide  Blank 
and  Jacques  Schoeller,  for 
France-Soir,  and  Philippe  Har¬ 
ris,  Mile.  Eve  Curie,  and  Henri 
Massot,  for  Paris-Presse.  The 
president  is  M.  Barrds,  with  a 
deciding  vote. 

Each  newspaper  is  keeping  its 
own  title,  at  least  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  In  politics,  France-Soir  was 
more  Left,  and  Paris-Presse  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
champion  of  de  Gaulle. 


disappearance  of  German-lan¬ 
guage  papers,  rose  by  10%  over 
1939  figures. 

Havas  May  Be  Revived 

A  DRAFT  law  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  will,  if  adopt¬ 
ed,  give  back  to  the  French 
national  news  agency  its  old 
title  of  Havas. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  replac¬ 
ing  of  the  ordinance  of  Sept. 
30,  1944,  relative  to  the  “tem¬ 
porary  creation  of  the  Agence 
France-Presse”  with  the  lastitut 
Havas  d'lnformation. 

The  preamble  states  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Resistance  and  in  North 
Africa,  the  idea  put  forward 
was  for  a  press  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis,  with  the  financing 
and  management  of  the  national 
news  agency  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves.  It  has  never 
been  possible,  says  the  draft, 
to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  costs 
for  newspapers  and  agency  alike 
continue  to  grow,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
support  the  agency’s  expenses. 


The  draft  then  enumerates 
many  considerations.  There 
might  be  a  combination  of  the 
business  of  advertising  agents 
with  that  of  information,  with 
the  hope  that  the  former  would 
provide  means  for  financing  the 
latter,  but  this  form  was  radical¬ 
ly  condemned  by  the  Resist¬ 
ance  movement. 

“In  the  old  Havas,"  says  the 
draft,  “the  advertisement  de¬ 
partment  intervened  with  the 
information  service  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  suppression  or 
modification  of  news  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  injuring  the  interests  of 
advertisers,  among  whom  for¬ 
eigners  figured.”  Another  pos- 
sibiliiy  was  to  reduce  the  agency 
to  activity  only  within  France. 

Another  supposition  examined 
is  that  by  which  French  news¬ 
papers  might  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  news  service  with¬ 
in  the  metropolis,  leaving  the 
Government  —  in  this  case  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  — 
to  support  the  expenses  of 
gathering  news  from  abroad. 


This,  however,  would  be  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  possibility  of  "Gov¬ 
ernmental  influence  on  news  it 
might  desire  to  suppress.’’ 

“The  whole  problem  has  to  be 
thought  out  anew,’’  says  the 
dra.'t  bill,  “and  an  attempt  made 
to  place  it  on  a  veritable  demo¬ 
cratic  plane.”  To  provide  the 
“means  for  impartial  judgment," 
the  draft  proposes  that  “since 
accurate  information  benefits  all 
citizens”  and  enables  them  to 
pass  reasoned  judgment,  the 
mean.s  of  information  should  ^ 
borne  by  all  and  be  raised  by 
a  general  tax.  A  charter  would 
fix  the  statutes  of  the  new  agen-  ii 
cy,  and  it  would  be  safeguard^  ' 
against  any  possible  governmen-  | 
tal  influence.  I 

■  I 

Veterans  Honored  ! 

Los  Angeles  —  Twenty-four  ' 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  em-  [ 
ployes,  all  Navy  veterans,  were 
decorated  by  the  Navy  June  30 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  newspaper 

plant 


According  to  the  Echo  de  la 
Presse,  financial  difficulties  are 
responsible  for  the  merger,  and  ; 
instead  of  fighting  a  war  to  the 
bitter  end,  the  two  organs  pre¬ 
ferred  the  merger  solution. 

Prices  Go  Up 

PARIS  daily  newspapers  on 
July  5  went  from  five  francs 
to  six  francs  a  copy. 

’The  Syndicat  de  la  Presse  is¬ 
sued  a  communique  in  which  it 
recalled  that  as  far  back  as 
January,  seven  francs  for  a 
four-page  paper  and  eight  francs 
for  a  six-page  paper  had  ap¬ 
peared  inevitable.  The  Govern-  | 
ment,  however,  had  reconsid¬ 
ered  the  cost  of  newsprint  it 
had  fixed  as  well  as  transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  while  the  news 
papers  on  their  part  had  con-  | 
sented  to  further  sacrifices.  i 
making  it  possible  to  increase 
the  price  to  the  public  by  only 
one  franc. 

Newspaper  Sales  I 

AN  INQUIRY  carried  out  by 
UNESCO  shows  that  Paris  had  ' 
61  dailies  in  1939,  and  44  at  the 
end  of  1947.  ’There  were  321 
weeklies  against  269. 

The  total  circulation  of  French  ' 
newspapers,  Paris  and  prov-  j 
inces.  was  20,000,000  in  1939,  I 
13,250,000  at  the  end  of  last 
year  The  consumption  of  paper 
had  dropped  from  340,000  tons 
to  200.000  tons. 

In  Denmark,  circulation  of 
dailies  had  increased  10  to  15%  ‘ 
over  1939  figures.  In  Norway,  ; 
circulation  of  Oslo  papers  ' 
showed  400,000  for  1939,  600,- 
000  for  1947. 

In  the  Netherlands,  where  ; 
subscription  sales  are  the  gen-  | 
eral  rule,  subscribers  had  risen  { 
from  1,252,000  in  1939  to  2,840,- 
000  in  1947.  , 

Total  circulation  of  papers  in  | 
Poland  in  the  same  period  had  i 
risen  from  1,000.000  to  2,200,000. 

Yugoslavia  in  1939  had  15  I 
dailies  with  a  circulation  of  i 
750.000;  today  there  are  16  with  ' 
a  total  circulation  of  1,000,000.  i 
In  Belgium,  the  daily  circu-  , 
lation  has  increased  from  2,600,-  ' 
000  to  2.700,000. 

Circulation  of  newspapers  in  ! 
Czechoslovakia,  in  spite  of  the 
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A  partial  showing  of  Elrod  material  from  1-point  to  36-points 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  S032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  HI- 


LUDLOW 

All-Slug  System  of 
of  Job.  Display 
and  Rulelorm 
Composition 


The  ELROD 

Supplies  strip  material  from  1-point  to  exacting  printing,  electrotyping  and 
36-points  in  thickness— a  wide  range  stereotyping  requirements  of  today'i 
of  product  from  a  single  machine.  As-  printers  and  publishers, 
sures  abundance  of  leads,  slugs,  bor-  Simplicity  of  Elrod  design  makes  lot 

der  rules,  and  base  material  for  mount-  a  dependable  machine,  with  minimum 

ing  cuts,  shell  casts  and  electros,  as  upkeep  costs.  The  Elrod  consistently 

well  as  metal  fumiture  for  blocking  produces  a  plentiful  and  constant  sup- 

out,  or  lor  use  in  makeup.  ply  of  quality  material. 

Elrod  material  is  of  high  quality,  be-  The  fact  that  so  many  commerciol 

ing  formed  in  the  mold  as  a  continuous  ond  publication  plants,  newspapen 

strip  of  metal,  cooled  ond  solidified  ond  trade  compositors  use  only  Elrod 

under  pressure.  It  is  uniform  in  height  for  strip  material  needs  is  evidence  oi 

and  thickness  and  therefore  meets  the  entire  satisfaction  with  its  production. 
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PLASTICTYPE 
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QUALITY  PLASTIC  PLATES 


•  Look  for  this  Rcillv  PLASTICTYI’E  stump  on  the 
l)ack  of  the  plastic  plates  you  receive  from  national 
acKertisiiig  aeeoiints.  It’s  your  guarantee  of  receiving 
a  precision-perfect  plate  which  is  the  achie\ement  of 
six  full  years  of  producing  fine  plastic  plates.  The 
standards  of  precision  which  every  Reilly  PLASTIC- 
TYPE  must  meet  are  unmatched  in  the  industry.  When 
you  .see  this  Reilly  PLASTICTYPE  stamp  you  can  bet 
there’ll  he  no  production  bugs  on  that  ad. 

Actually,  you  newspaper  men  helped  to  develop 
Reilly  PLASTICTYPE  standards.  Aided  by  your  sug¬ 
gestions,  Reilly  engineers  have  standardized  the 
manufacturing  procedure  for  Reilly  PLASTICTYPES 
to  give  you  these  fine  reproduction  features.  Every 


Reilly  PLASTICTYPE  is  the  same  uniform  thickness, 
obtainable  only  yvith  homogeneous  V^inylite  plastic. 
E\ery  Reillv  pLaSTICTYPE  is  closely  routed  to  clean 
up  all  shoulders  of  illustrations  and  repnxluced  tyj>e. 
Open  areas  are  routed  to  .0.55  of  an  inch  in  depth  so 
that,  even  in  the  third  dimensional  shrinkage  of 
stereotyping,  there’s  no  open  area  printing. 

It’s  not  surprising  that  over  250  national  adx  ertisers 
are  regular  Reillv  PL.\STICTYPE  users  .  .  .  for  tear- 
sheets  have  convinced  them  that  this  precision-perfect 
plastic  plate  gives  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction.  So 
you’ll  lx‘  seeing  plenty  of  these  Reillv  PLASTICTYPE 
stamps  ...  a  stamp  signifying  the  achievements  of  40 
years  of  “Reilly  Research.” 


See  the  Reilly  PLASTICTYPE  display  in  Booths  69-70,  Adonis  Room 

Reilly  Plastictypes 

REILLY  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

305  East  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  MUrray  Hill  6-6350 
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Pigeon  Fancier 
To  Editor  Easy 
For  Missourian 


cier  jumped  at  the  opportunity  prie.':.  La.-^t  November  she  waj 
to  buy  it.  He  borrowed  $30,000  elected  recording  secretary  of 
and  bought  the  publishing  plant,  the  Missouri  Pre.ss  Association 
building  and  grounds,  and  kept  and  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
the  Banner  going,  never  missing  Women's  Press  Club, 
an  issue.  Today  the  plant  of  Banner's  Working  Policy 

The  Banner  Publishing  Com-  _ _ U 

pany  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  a”™ 

newspaper  plants  and  job  print-  f*^"^** 

inn  shoDS  in  Missouri  that  arc  paramount  in  its  at- 

Lter'^he  adJld  to  his  string  P^t 

of  publications  The  American  ^oroa 

fiahhit  Journal,  a  magazine  de-  area,  us  ng  country 

voted  to  rabbit  fans.  L  that  at  ^“^^"fpraakable" 
l^'h^rra  'dTy  wVh  h1?‘ three  2.  Get  the  namee  of  year 

resXr  pobllcaSs  and  Jn  P""'  «  « 

enormous  volume  of  job-print-  P  3  a  good  job  of  printing- 

”•  make  your  newspaper  easy  to 

Mr.  Hollmann  does  not  be-  read, 
lieve  that  a  front  office  editor  4,  Never  forget  that  there  u 
can  make  a  success  of  a  small  no  substitute  for  work, 
weekly  paper.  Serving  as  both  since  buying  the  plant  in 
the  editor  and  publisher  he  does  1927.  Mr.  Hollmann  has  enlarged 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  it  four  times,  so  that  now  it 
himself,  and  especially  during  can  handle  any  type  of  job- 
the  war.  when  his  plant  was  printing  that  may  come  up. 
down  to  three  employes.  To-  The  newspaper  reaches  90% 
da.v.  together  with  his  wife  and  of  the  homes  in  Warren  County 
eisht  employes,  he  manages  to  and  is  sold  for  $3  a  year.  All 
publish  his  publications  as  well  subscriptions  are  stopped  a  few 
as  many  full-size,  cloth-bound  days  after  expiration  date  un¬ 
books.  and  pamphlets,  and  at  less  renewed.  It  is  printed  in 
the  same  time  takes  an  active  nine  point  type,  has  eight  pages 
interest  in  his  community’s  af-  eitht  l2-em  columns,  and  ab- 
fslrs.  solutely  no  wasted  space. 

In  1944,  in  recognition  for  his  Correspondence  is  often  print- 
integrity  and  editorial  ability  ed  in  6  point  type  in  order  to 
and  leadership  he  was  elected  make  room  for  advertising, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Forty-three  correspondents  con 
Association.  tribute  news  to  the  paper  and 

Mrs.  Hollmann  is  the  local  one  has  been  writing  for  the 
news  editor  on  the  Banner,  but  Banner  for  59  years.  Every 
in  actual  practice  she  might  well  year  Mr.  Hollmann  sponsors  a 
be  called  ’trouble-shooter"  for  basket  dinner  for  the  corre- 
her  husband's  numerous  enter-  spondents. 


By  William  R.  Suda  o*  The  Pigeon  Journal,  and  has 

.  .  ij  w  .  j  published  it  continuously  for 

A  12  year  old  boy  trapped  ^  33  ^^s.  The  income 

two  barnyard  pigeons  and.  ^leriC^  from  the  magazine  paid 
screwy  as  it  may  .seem,  laid  the  Hollmann’s  way  through  Cen- 
foundation  for  ^,.3!  wes.eyan  College  How- 

what  was  to  be  ever,  his  college  career  was  in- 

succe.ssful  ca-  terrupted  by  World  War  I— he 

«  "'as  drafted  on  November  11. 
pncier  and  edi-  ipig.  He  dryly  comments:  "I 

torpublisher.  active  service 

old.  Frank  Holl-  inherent  flair  for  show 

mann.  native  of  ^gn^hip  led  him  to  the  Chau 

Warrenton.  Mis-  g^j  j^r  five  sum 

‘!°V  ’  m  mers.  from  1924  through  1928. 

t  traveled  in  rural  commun 

*t'®s  throughout  the  central  and 
*ivi^  eastern  states  and  Canada,  lec- 

world%  fore-  Hollmann  turing  on  how  to  raise  pigeons. 

j  During  this  time  he  claims  to 
most  authority  on  pigeons  and  ^ave  traveled  10.000  miles  by 
^also  recognized  by  his  fellow  ^g^  each  summer  and  earned  the 
^  ‘To^***  “  capable  somewhat  dubious  distinction  of 

newspaperman  and  superb  having  visited  every  hamlet  of 
^  f  u  10  «*  3ny  size  in  New  England.  Penn 

By  the  he  was  18.  Mr.  sylvania.  New  York,  Ohio.  Iowa 

Hollmann  had  a  sizeable  flock  g^^  northern  Missouri, 
of  purebred  piveons  and  decid-  „  _  „  , , 

ed  to  buy  The  American  Pigeon  How  to  Become  Publisher 

Journal,  a  national  publication  During  the  year  1926.  Mr. 
then  being  published  in  Kan.sas  Hollmann  paid  Edward  H.  Win- 
City.  ter.  then  owner  of  the  Warren- 

Short  of  cash,  he  borrowed  ton  Banner.  $7,000  for  printing 
$400  from  a  hometown  friend  the  Pigeon  Journal.  Conse- 
and  bought  the  Journal  for  $350.  quently.  when  in  the  following 
saving  $50  for  working  capital,  year  Mr.  Winter  bought  the 
Imagine  his  consternation  upon  Jefferson  City  ( Mo.  >  Post-Trib- 
finding  his  entire  publishing  uue.  and  offered  to  sell  his  plant 
plant  sent  to  him  in  a  cardboard  in  Warrenton.  the  pigeon  fan- 


CUTS  MINUTES  TO  SECONDS 


^  First,  you  roll  in  your  truck  loaded  with  as  much  as  500  lbs. 
of  slugs.  Press  a  button,  the  truck  climbs  up,  opens  the 
iurnace-door.  turns  over,  dumping  the  slugs  into  the  pot — 
press  the  button  again,  it  turns  back,  closes  the  iumace-door 
and  climbs  down — all  without  manual  helpl 

TIME— 30  SECONDS 

^  Meantime  the  Big  Chief  is  at  work.  Currents  of  heat  attack 
the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  along  the  inner  wall  and 
over  the  top  surface — other  currents  flow  through  the  body 
of  the  metal — no  heat  wasted — the  metal  is  quickly  melted 
and  ready  for  casting. 

H  Flip  the  valve-handle  and  the  metal  passes  through  a  dross- 
catcher  and  down  the  trough  into  the  Twintype  water-cooled 
molds,  freezing  into  Double-ear  Slip-off  ingots.  Turn  the 
mold  over  and  8  clean  ingots  (176  lbs.)  slide  into  cradles 
ready  to  be  taken  to  the  composing-room.  Time — 2  minutes. 

•Patent  Pending 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORP'N 

and  affiliated  corporations 
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WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
DIRECT  YOUR  COMMUNICATION  TO 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  YOUR  LOCATION 


No  other  magazine  or  group  offers 
even  half  of  these  features: 


.  .  .  eight  magazines^  each  locally 
edited  for  its  own  market 


GRAVURE  REPRODUCTION 

. .  .  top  quality  reproduction  in 
monotone,  duotone  and  full 
color 


Turning  subscriber-families  into  reader-families  is 
an  every  week  job  for  the  eight  Locally-Edited 
Gravure  Magazines.  And  the  secret  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  is  really  no  "secret”  at  all— just  a  case  of 
sound  editorial  policy.  Each  magazine  is  tailor- 
edited  for  its  own  readers. 

Why?  Because  we  believe  that  people  are  just  nat¬ 
urally  interested  most  in  the  persons,  places  and 
events  that  are  closest  to  them.  We  simply  give 
them  what  they  want:  pictures,  stories  and  articles 
centering  around  the  local  scene. 

Result?  Leadership  in  readership . . .  and  a  sound 
advertising  buy. 


. . .  same  size,  same  format- 
all  printed  at  one  modern  gra¬ 
vure  plant 


.  .  .  tested  text-pictorial  balance 
for  thorough  readership  as  well 
as  high  reader  traffic 


. . .  use  all  eight  or  any  combi' 
nation  —  1  order,  1  set  of  posi¬ 
tives,  1  bill 


0  the 
0  LOCAL  . 
^  TOUCH  ll, 


.  .  .  full  cooperation  by  the  8 
newspapers  of  which  these 
magazines  are  an  integral  part 


SATURATION  COVERAGE 

,  . .  each  cf  the  8  magazines  is 
circulated  by  the  market’s  first 
newspaper 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 


LEADERSHIP  IN 
READERSHIP 

. . .  proved  in  a  recent  compar¬ 
ison  survey* 


Eight  weekly  newspaper,  magazines 
featuring  the  Local  Touch 
for  highest  reader  interest, 
for  greater  advertising  value. 

Total  circulation:  over  1,660,000 


*Atlc  wt  to  show  youl 

Confoef  ony  of  tho  following  Roproiontotivos: 

Bronhom  Compony*  Jonn  &  K#Uy«  John  Budd  Compony«  Kolly-Smith 
Compony,  0*Moro  &  Ormsboo,  Sowyor-Forguson-Wolktr  Compony. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

FM  Versus  Television? 
As  Small  to  Big  Daily 

By  Albert  S.  Keshen 


WASHINGTON  —  What's  the 

case  for  FM  with  big  brother 
Television  making  lengthy 
strides  in  the  broadcasting  field? 
With  about  a  round  dozen  news- 
paper-affiliated  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  operation  and  more 
than  30  applying  for  the  privi¬ 
lege,  will  newspaper  publishers 
deviate  from  the  trend  toward 
FM  and  turn  to  the  more  allur- 
ingpicture  reception? 

^at  was  the  question  put  up 
to  J.  N,  ("Bill”)  Bailey,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  FM  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Bailey,  an  old  news¬ 
paper  hand,  who  has  turned  out 
copy  for  13  papers  in  14  years 
from  small  town  dailies  to  a 
two-year  stretch  on  the  Denver 
Pott  and  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  cognizant  of  the  pr(^- 
lems  of  publishers. 

Coke  and  Ice  Cream 

He  puts  it  this  way:  "Straight 
radio  can  be  compared  to  spot 
news,  television  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  feature  section.  But 
the  bread  and  butter  of  the 
newspaper  business  is  news. 
Listeners  won’t  depend  on  cake 
and  ice  cream.” 

“There’s  absolutely  no  chance 
in  the  world  of  FM  contracting,” 
he  explained,  “because  it  has 
a  wider  radius  of  reception, 
broader  coverage  than  either 
aural  broadcasting  or  television 
and  is  equipped  to  give  a  real 
community  service  which  is  the 
primary  aim  of  the  newspaper 
business.” 

Bailey  went  into  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  growing 
trend  of  newspaper  owners  in¬ 
to  FM.  He  pointed  out  that 
more  FM  applications  were  filed 
in  the  first  year  after  the  war 
than  both  a.m.  and  television 
and  that  the  figures  on  the  chart 
are  shooting  straight  up. 

200  Newspaper  Affiliates 

Then  he  called  out  for  verifi¬ 
cation  from  his  assistant,  Joan 
Platt  Richardson.  She  pulled 
out  the  records  and  revealed 
that  out  of  587  FM  stations  on 
the  air,  nearly  200  are  news¬ 
paper  affiliated. 

“Why  television  is  nothing 
more  or  less  right  now  than  a 
rich  man’s  hobby,"  Bailey  com¬ 
mented.  "How  many  publishers 
have  a  half  million  to  spend  on 
putting  up  a  station  and  almost 
as  much  dough  in  reserve  until 
they  get  in  the  black?  Further¬ 
more,  television  is  available 
only  to  people  living  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.  But  FM  of¬ 
fers  a  newspaper  a  chance  to 
expand  its  public  service — tele¬ 
vision’s  scope  is  limited.  In 
about  a  year  from  now  I  expect 
to  see  a  nation-wide  FM  net¬ 
work.” 

The  chief  advantages  for  a 
newspaper  publisher  going  in¬ 
to  FM  were  checked  off  slowly 
on  each  finger  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  director.  Besides  the  big 
factor  of  less  Initial  costs  there 


is  a  better  chance  for  a  station 
to  earn  its  way  if  programmed 
properly  than  either  a.m.  or 
television,  be  pointed  out. 

Furthermore,  he  declared, 
FM’s  reception  range  is  much 
wider  than  a  local  a.m.  or  re¬ 
gional  a.m.  station  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Again  he  went  to  the 
record  to  reveal  that  the  range 
of  a  Class  B  metropolitan  sta¬ 
tion  or  a  rural  FM  station  is 
wider  day  and  night  than  the 
primary  area  of  a  50,0()0-watt 
a.m.  clear  channel  station. 

Technical  Improvements 

“Now  let’s  take  the  technical 
improvements,”  and  here  Hai¬ 
ley’s  enthusiasm  mounted.  “FM 
has  provided  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  in  radio  in  20  years.”  he 
said.  “Why  even  the  Federal 
C  o  m  m  u  n  ications  Commission 
went  on  record  as  characteriz¬ 
ing  FM  as  ‘the  finest  aural 
broadcast  system  attainable  in 
the  present  state  of  the  radio 
art’.” 

What  about  competition  be¬ 
tween  radio  and  newspapers? 
“There’s  no  such  opposition,” 
declared  Bailey  emphatically. 
“In  fact  events  have  shown  that 
radio  has  stimulated  newspaper 
circulation.  After  hearing  the 
limited  details  of  an  event  on 
the  air,  the  listener  is  impelled 
to  turn  to  his  newspaper  to  get 
more  of  the  details.  And  FM 
offers  the  opportunity  to  go  in¬ 
to  more  community  activities 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
rural  newspaper-operated  sta¬ 
tions  which  are  building  up 
their  special  events  programs.” 

The  final  factor  and  perhaps 
the  most  telling  one  in  Bailey’s 
analysis  of  newspapers’  propul¬ 
sion  toward  FM  is  that  because 
of  the  jammed  radio  spectrum 
FM  provides  the  most  available 
channels  open  for  new  stations. 
Because  of  this  he  predicts  that 
in  about  three  to  five  years 
there  will  be  from  three  to  five 
thousand  FM  stations  as  com¬ 
pared  to  about  565  commercial 
FM  stations  now  in  operation. 

"All  in  all,”  Bailey  summar¬ 
ized,  “FM  can  be  compared  to 
a  small  town  daily,  television 
to  the  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper — and  you  must  realize 
that  many  readers  subscribe  to 
both.  But  the  advantage  of 
numbers  will  lie  with  FM  which 
can  serve  more  communities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cheaper  costs.” 

Association  Expands 

FM’s  rapid  development,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  past  few  months, 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
FM  Association  to  enlarge  its 
activities. 

The  Association,  which  has 
confined  its  operations  mainly 
to  promotion  since  its  offices 
were  opened  here  Feb.  1,  1947, 
hereafter  will  function  under 
the  broad  scope  of  its  by-laws 
by  advising  members  on  the 
“general  problems  Incident  to 


FM  operation,”  Bailey  said. 

In  line  with  the  expansion 
program  the  FMA  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  has  voted  to  extend  as¬ 
sociate  memberships  to  retail 
dealers  of  FM  receiving  sets 
“that  the  dealers  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  informed  as  to  FM’s  superior 
qualities  as  a  broadcast  me¬ 
dium.” 

Bailey  explained  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  FMA: 

“We  have  in  radio  two  major 
organizations  —  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and 
the  FM  Association.  At  one 
time  there  was  the  FM  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.,  which  was  created 
in  1939  by  a  group  of  FM  pion¬ 
eers,  primarily  to  advise  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  on  allocations  for  FM 
broadcasting.  After  accomplish¬ 
ing  its  misson  the  FMIBI  voted, 
on  Oct.  21,  1946,  to  dissolve  as 
a  separate  organization  and 
merge  with  the  NAB. 

Need  ior  FM  Promotion 

“Thirty-seven  FMBI  members 
felt,  however,  there  was  a  need 
for  a  promotion  organization  to 
advise  the  public  of  FM’s  bet¬ 
ter  qualities.  At  that  time,  NAB 
informed  that  group  that  NAB 
could  not  promote  FM  nor  any 
other  segment  of  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  since  it  was  an  overall 
trade  association. 

“Consequently  that  group  of 
37  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
FMA,  which  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  on  Jan.  10,  1947. 

“In  October,  1946,  when  the 
FMA  idea  was  born,  there  were 
only  66  FM  stations  on  the  air. 
In  January,  1947,  when  the  for¬ 
mal  organization  was  effected, 
there  were  136  FM  stations 
operating.  Our  membership  has 
increased  more  than  325  per¬ 
cent  in  less  than  a  year  and 
a  half  and  it  is  growing  daily. 

“As  to  FM’s  growth,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  year  1948  with  376 
stations  in  operation,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  587  today.  On  V-J 
Day,  when  FM  really  was  given 
its  start,  there  were  but  52  FM 
stations  broadcasting  programs. 

“On  January  1  this  year  the 
combined  stations  in  operation, 
those  authorized  by  the  FCC 
and  applications  then  pending 
totaled  1,127.  Today  the  figure 
is  1,160,  with  565  commercial 
and  22  noncommercial  educa¬ 
tional  stations  on  the  air,  477 
others  holding  FCC  authoriza¬ 
tions,  and  96  applications  pend¬ 
ing. 

"Since  V-J  Day  only  one  FM 
station  has  left  the  air  after 
starting  operations.  In  the  early 
days  of  AM,  more  than  a  score 
of  stations  were  forced  to  cease 
operations.  To  date  a  total  of 
97  construction  permits  or  con¬ 
ditional  grants  for  FM  stations 
have  been  surrendered,  the 
FCC  reports  to  the  FMA.  Of 
that  number  89  were  turned  in 
for  various  reasons  by  the  hold¬ 
ers,  six  were  taken  back  by 
the  FCC  and  one  elected  to  re¬ 
turn  his  construction  permit 
rather  than  begin  operations. 

“Thus  only  one  FM  station 
which  began  operations,  folded 
up,  while  96  others  actually  re¬ 
turned  to  the  FCC  unused  con¬ 
struction  permits  or  grants. 
Eighteen  applications  were  de¬ 
nied  by  the  Commission  after 
hearings  and  156  others  were 
withdrawn. 


Fox  Movietone 
Joins  with  U.P. 


Television  stations  throughout 
the  country  will  soon  have  at 
their  disposal  a  film  library  cov¬ 
ering  world-wide  events  as  the 
result  of  joint  establishment  of 
a  television  news  service  by 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  and 
United  Press. 

Under  the  agreement  signed 
by  Hugh  Baillie  for  U.P.  and 
Spyros  P.  Skouras  for  the  film 
company.  Fox  Movietone  News 
will  document  U.P.  dispatches 
with  motion  pictures  which  wUl 
be  sent  to  television  stations 
weekly,  after  the  distribution  of 
a  basic  film  library  is  sent  to  all 
television  stations  subscribing  to 
the  new  service. 

The  Fox  Movietone  News  li¬ 
brary,  considered  the  largest  in 
the  world,  contains  millions  of 
feet  of  motion  picture  news  ma¬ 
terial  covering  events  and  lead¬ 
ing  personalities  from  Bisnmrck 
to  contemporary  figures. 

The  service  will  provide  daily 
coverage,  according  to  Leroy 
Keller,  U.P.  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Sponsorship  plans  by  tele¬ 
vision  stations  for  the  new  serv¬ 
ice  have  not  yet  been  consum¬ 
mated. 

Pictorial  material  from  the  li¬ 
brary  will  be  added  to  the  week¬ 
ly  motion  pictures  sent  to  tele¬ 
vision  stations  so  that  they  will 
constantly  have  current,  fresh 
films,  according  to  Peter  Le- 
vathes.  Twentieth  Century -Fox 
director  of  television. 


presented  by 


WARD  GREENE 


Uilsr  •*<  ((iitrat  Monoftr  •(  Ma|  FNtvnt 

'Thrills,  shocks,  laughter,  trag¬ 
edy  and  scandal  .  .  .  including  the 
historic  news  stories  by  Stanley  (who 
found  Livingstone),  Cobb  (who  re¬ 
ported  the  Thaw  trial),  Mencken 
(on  the  Scopes  trial),  (3ene  Fowler 
(on  the  execution  of  Ruth  Snyder), 
Bill  Corum  (on  the  Kentucky  Der¬ 
by),  Edwin  James  (on  Lindbergh’s 
fiight),  and  28  others  ...  all  re¬ 
printed  as  they  originally  appeared, 
with  explanatory  notes. 

"An  excellent  job  .  .  .  the  introduc¬ 
tions  are  superb.”— ff.  L.  Mencken. 

"The  most  valuable  and  authentic 
anthology  of  reportorial  master¬ 
pieces  that  has  been  compiled  at  any 
time  anywhere.”— Gene  Fowler.  $3. 


At  all  booktioret 
MANDOM  HOUSi,  N.  T. 
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Machines  in  RCA*s  Lancaster  Tube  Plant  are  designed  for  mass  production 
of  Kinescopes— television  picture  tubes— at  lowest  possible  cost. 


Behind  the  magic  of  a  Teievision  Tube 


Every  moniing,  14  tons  of  glass 
“bulbs”  go  down  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  lines  at  the  RCA  Tube  Plant 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

By  evening,  the  bulbs  are  television 
picture  tubes,  their  luminescent  faces 
ready  to  glow— in  television  homes 
everywhere— with  news,  sports,  enter¬ 
tainment,  education,  politics. 

Born  of  glass,  metals,  chemicals, 
the  picture  tube  comes  to  life 
through  flame  and  heat.  Its  face  is 


coated  with  fluorescent  material— 
forming  a  screen  on  which  an  elec¬ 
tron  gun  “paints”  moving  images. 

Each  step  is  so  delicately  handled 
that,  although  RCA. craftsmen  are 
working  with  fragile  glass,  breakage 
is  less  than  1%. 

Wjfler,  twice-distilled,  floats  the 
fluorescent  material  into  place  on 
the  face  of  the  tube,  where  it  clings 
by  molecular  attraction— as  a  uni¬ 
form  and  perfect  coating. 


Every  phase  of  manufacture  con¬ 
forms  to  scientific  specifications  estab¬ 
lished  by  RCA  Laboratories.  Result ; 
Television  tubes  of  highest  perfection 
—assuring  sharp,  clear  pictures  on  the 
screens  of  RCA  Victor  home  television 


When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  be 
sure  to  see  the  radio,  television  and 
electronic  wonders  at  RCA  Exhibition 
Hall,  36  West  49th  Street.  Free  admis¬ 
sion.  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCABuilding,RadioCity,NewYork20. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
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Bell  to  Sell  Shuster  and 
Siegel’s  Funnyman 


By  Carle  Hodge 

THE  CLEVELAND  kids  whose 

Superman  shook  the  funnies 
business  like  an  earthquake  got 
a  showcase  this  week  for  their 
new  comic  page  superguy,  a 
brainy  buffoon  they  call  Funny¬ 
man.  Beu,  Syndicate  will  sell  it. 

Ever  since  writer  Jerry  Sie¬ 
gel  and  artist  Joe  Shuster  split 
l^t  year  with  the  comic-book¬ 
maker  to  whom  they’d  signed 
away  all  rights  to  Superman, 
syndicate  circles  had  been  abuzz 
over  their  new  stripchild. 

Magazine  Enterprises  began 
putting  it  into  monthly  books 
in  January  and  Bell  disclosed 
that,  starting  Oct.  11,  it  will  of¬ 
fer  the  daily  strip  and  Sunday 
page. 

Whether  Funnyman  reaches 
anywhere  near  the  phenomenal 
pinnacle  that  Superman  hit 
simply  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  Siegel  and  Shuster’s  story. 
Funnyman  is  a  red-haired  gad¬ 
get  -  goofy  comedian  named 
Larry  Davis.  Clad  in  clown 
clothes,  outsized  shoes  and  a 
putty  nose,  he  scoots  around 
atop  his  trix-cycle  or  magic 
carpet-like  Jet-jallopy  and  lives 
in  Funny  Manor. 

He,  unlike  Samson-strong 
Superman,  is  wiry  and  compact. 
He  relies  on  acrobatics  and  a 
fantastic  array  of  gimmicks, 
rather  than  on  superpower,  to 
catch  crooks  and  un-jam  him¬ 
self. 

Hidden  springs  in  his  shoes 
catapault  him  into  mid-air.  His 
funnygun  spews  out  water  and 
pepper,  and  he  parachutes  down 
from  skyscrapers. 

“We’re  using  the  silent  movie 
technique,”  says  Shuster.  “You 
know — the  chase,  slam-bam  ac¬ 
tion  and  all,  plus  humor.  We’re 
stressing  humor.” 

Jerry  Siegel,  33,  and  Joe 
Shuster,  34,  both  short  and  be¬ 
spectacled,  learned  a  super-les¬ 
son  from  Superman.  They 


cannily  have  kept  ownership  of 
their  latest  product.  Funnyman 
is  all  theirs. 

Superman,  they  dreamed  up 
while  they  still  were  high  school 
classmates.  Syndicate  after  syn¬ 
dicate  snubb^  it.  Then  a  wily 


Funnyman 

comic  books  publisher  agreed 
in  1938  to  take  it  on  one  con¬ 
dition:  Jerry  and  Joe  would 
give  him  the  idea,  he  would 
give  them  a  salary. 

Comic-strippers  never  will 
forget  what  happened  then. 
Superman  books  sold  by  the 
million.  There  were  Superman 
toys.  Superman  food,  Superman 
endorsements  in  ads. 

Later  the  X-ray-eyed  Man  of 
Tomorrow  made  a  reverse  jump: 
from  comic  books  into  news¬ 
papers.  McClure  Syndicate, 
which  had  turned  him  down  six 
times,  finally  sold  him  to  300- 
odd  papers.  In  South  America 
he  was  El  Hombre  Supre. 

But  last  year  Siegel  and  Shus¬ 
ter,  claiming  they  coined  only 
$400,000  from  their  idea,  de¬ 
cided  they  wanted  a  juicier 


Spin  the  world  as  you  please,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  remains,  now  more  than  ever, 
the  news  center  ol  the  universe.  To  have 
a  special  correspondent  there — or  a  com¬ 
plete  bureau — Is,  of  course,  advisable. 
For  In  the  capital  originate  “news  beats” 
that  concern  YOUR  city,  county,  State. 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 

is  a  feature  geared  to  serve  as  YOUR 
"bureau.”  Efther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty 
writes  In  a  highly  original  vein — she  has 
access  to  all  vital  news  sources,  and  she 
tops  off  her  column  with  “exclusives” 
about  YOUR  area. 

Dear  Publication  &  Radio, 
Inc. 

30  Journal  Square  Jortoy  City,  N.  J. 


slice.  They  sued  National 
Comics  PubUcations  Inc.  for  an 
accounting  and  $5,000,000. 

A  judge  ruled  that  Superman 
legally  was  National’s.  Then 
last  May  agents  for  Smith  Davis, 
the  newspaper  broker,  stepped 
in  as  Jerry^s  and  Joe’s  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  artist  and  writer 
settled  for  $100,000  more. 

Funnyman,  racing  his  jet- 
jallopy,  already  was  out  track¬ 
ing  down  a  syndicate. 

Pass  It  Along 

A  MAIL-drawing  Houston  Post 

feature  for  eight  months, 
Leone  Kahl’s  Pass  It  Along,  a 
short  simple 
daily  inspira¬ 
tional  column, 
will  be  picked 
up  for  syndica¬ 
tion  June  26  by 
General  Fea¬ 
tures.  Mrs. 

Kahl  is  a  globe¬ 
trotting,  forty- 
ish  H  o  u  s  ton 
author  -  house¬ 
wife.  Before 
settling  down 
to  her  100  to  Kohl 

150-word  seven- 

times -weekly  Post  column  — 
which  discusses  such  things  as 
will-power,  faith  and  ego — she 
travelled  10  years  in  Europe 
with  her  husband. 

Comics  Cleon-up 

COMIC-strippers,  aiming  their 

wares  smack  at  a  parlor  audi¬ 
ence,  long  have  shuddered  at 
the  delinquency  of  their  brash 
little  brothers,  the  comic  maga¬ 
zines. 

So  last  week  when  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Comic  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  loudly  announced  it  had 
adopted  a  code  of  standards, 
syndicate  men  simply  hrrump- 
ed,  hawed  and  snorted:  “about 
time!” 

In  a  long-due  self-scrubbing, 
the  magazine  makers  vowed, 
among  other  things,  no  more 
gore,  nicer  murderers,  no 
naughty  words  and  —  for  their 


bosomy  heroines — higher  neck, 
lines.  Fourteen  took  the  pledge 

Did  they  mean  it?  Those 
draw  and  sell  newspaper  fun 
nies,  already  fearful  that  ther 
may  be  blanketed,  too,  by  the 
onus  clamped  on  comic  magi 
were  pleased  but  skeptical.  Wait 
and  see,  was  their  attitude. 

Not  Ali  Bad 

Typical  was  the  comment  o| 
Laurence  Rutman,  editor-geo 
eral  manager  of  United  Fea. 
TUREs  Syndicate.  “For  the  most 
part,”  he  said,  “the  comic  books 
have  been  pretty  clean  and 
wholesome.  But  a  few  are  od 
the  ringed  side,  and  some  an 
objectionable. 

“This  is  mostly  the  fault  ol 
the  men  who  draw  them  —  tin 
so-called  hack  artists  who,  never 
able  to  make  the  syn^catt 
grade,  haVe  turned  to  comic 
books. 

“The  danger  is  that  people 
might  lump  together  comics  as 
a  whole.  Altogether,  the  cwnics 
that  syndicated  to  newspapers 
are  vastly  different  from  those 
which  appear  in  the  comic 
magazines.” 

Most  comics  editors  felt  as 
did  David  Taylor  Marke  of  AP 
Newsfeatures.  “We  always  have 
carefully  edited  our  strips  to 
make  certain  they  are  complete¬ 
ly  clean  and  wholesome,”  he 
declared. 

Robert  Hall,  manager  of  Niw 
York  Post  Syndicate,  agreed: 
“We  ourselves  are  careful  to 
keep  our  strips  far  from  off¬ 
color.” 

“Naturally,”  said  Buel  Weare, 
New  York  Herald  TRisma 
Syndicate  manager,  “if  the 
comic  book  publishers  can 
police  their  own  unruly  mem¬ 
bers,  we’d  be  delighted.” 

Mollie  Slott,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  pointed  pride 
fully  to  the  “increasing  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  comic 
book  publishers  to  reproduce 
the  ( better-edited )  newspaper 
strips.” 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


Glamour  in  the  City  Room  . .  ,  scooping  the 

town  with  odventore,  romance,  and  excitement.  Here's  a  gor¬ 
geous  gal  reporter  any  editor  would  like  on  his  staff.— You  con 
hove  her  on  yours!  Just  ask  for  proofs  and  prices  on  “BRENDA 
STARR."  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate/ 
Inc.,  News  Building,  New  York  17,  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago  1 1 ,  M.  Slott,  Manager. 
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To  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  newspaper  printing  presses, 
the  safety  features  of  the  Goss  Headliner  assure 
twofold  protection.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  provide  for  the  pressman’s  personal 
safety  and  to  prevent  damage  or  excessive  wear 
in  the  press  itself. 

Headliner  units  are  fully  enclosed — yet 
completely  accessible.  All  gearings,  vibrating 
motions, drives  and  bearings  operate  in  oil-tight 
housings  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt  and  provide 
for  lasting,  dependable  service.  Inking  arrange¬ 
ments  are  enclosed  to  reduce  ink  mist  in  the 
pressroom,  making  it  a  cleaner,  more  healthful 
place  to  work.  Solid  guards  are  provided  for 


the  outside  of  all  units  and  solid  inside  guards 
may  be  included  if  desired. 

Goss  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  adds  further  to 
the  safe  production  of  quality  printing  at  high 
speed.  The  plates  are  held  in  tension  around  the 
plate  cylinder  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  work 
loose  or  come  off,  thus  eliminating  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  injuring  personnel  or  damaging  the  press. 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up  also  helps  to  reduce 
web  breaks  and  thereby  increases  net  output. 

In  every  detail  the  Goss  Headliner  is  the 
"mechanical  man’s”  press  with  many  exclusive 
features  that  give  greater  safety,  better  printing, 
and  more  efficient  operation  at  higher  speeds — 
plus  maximum  flexibility  of  color  production. 


Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  •  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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Amateurs  Receive 
Professional  Pay 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

THE  New  York  Daily  News  has 

whistled  at,  wooed  and  final¬ 
ly  won  that  lowly-estated  lady. 
Miss  Amateur,  yessirree. 

The  News,  some  time  age, 
realized  that  often  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  the  amateur  is  a 
thing  called  a  pay-check.  The 
paper  knew  spot  news  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  presence  of  these 
amateurs  and  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  came  up  with  passable 
pictures  of  the  event. 

The  infatuation  spread  like 
jelly  over  bread  when  the  News 
started  buying  and  the  ama¬ 
teurs  started  selling.  And  Miss 
Amateur  lost  her  miss  standing 
when  she  found  out  the  News 
had  enough  green  stuff  to  sup¬ 
port  her  even  in  these  inflation¬ 
ary  days. 

So  they  embraced,  so  they 
wed,  so  they  are  in  business 
together  now. 

The  News  buys  and  uses 
from  300  to  500  amateur  pic¬ 
tures  a  year,  paying  a  minimum 
of  $10  for  a  single  print,  $100 
or  more  for  a  front  page  pic¬ 
ture. 

And  —  get  this  —  the  paper 
has  paid  as  high  as  $5,000  for 
what  it  calls  “exceptional  pic¬ 
tures.”  (At  that  price,  bub,  any¬ 
one  else  would  call  them  excep¬ 
tional  too.) 

The  amateur's  credit  line  is 
accompanied  by  an  editorial 
box  which  gives  his  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  the  type  of  camera  used 
and  technical  details. 

The  Semi-Proa 

The  man  responsible  for  all 
this  Information  calls  the  ama¬ 
teurs  “semi-pros.”  Here  are 
some  samples  of  their  work: 

A  visiting  Chinese  photo¬ 
graphed  a  visiting  Englishman 
who  had  been  critically  injured 
on  Fifth  Ave.  by  a  car  from 
Yukon,  Fla.  .  .  . 

From  a  sinking  ship  in  a 
pitching  sea,  640  miles  off  the 
cold  nothingness  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  a  stewardess  shot  sailors 
pulling  away  in  a  lifeboat.  .  .  . 

An  e  x  -  A  r  m  y  paratrooper 
c  h  u  t  e  d  down  over  Times 
Square,  taking  pictures  of  his 
5,000-foot  drop.  He,  in  turn, 
was  photographed  by  an  ama¬ 
teur.  (This  witness  witnessed 
the  descent  and  stood  there  with 
mouth  open  and  camera  in  the 
ofiSce,  all  pretty  and  nice  and 
ready  to  shoot  another  excit¬ 
ing  mug  shot.) 

Such  a  man-wife  snuggle- 
bunnyfest  will  never  end  in 
Reno.  It’s  a  camera  affair,  lov¬ 
ers — It’s  bound  to  click. 

Bill  (Cupid)  Preston 

EDDIE  BADGER  tells  this  one 

on  Bill  Preston: 

"A  single  man  might  have 
missed  the  assignment.  But  Bill 
Preston,  staffer  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News,  happens 
to  be  married. 


“Bill  went  out  on  what  he 
thought  was  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment  to  cover  a  wedding.  First 
off,  the  bride  was  10  minutes 
late. 

“Finally,  the  delayed  nuptials 
were  about  to  get  under  way. 
Just  then,  the  bride  remem¬ 
bered  she  had  forgotten  the  ring 
for  the  double-ring  ceremony. 

“Bill  had  another  assignment 
to  cover.  So,  when  no  one  was 
looking,  he  slipped  off  his  own 
wedding  ring  and  gave  it  to  the 
bride.  The  ceremony  went  off 
without  further  ado  and  Pres¬ 
ton  got  his  picture. 

“But  he  nearly  missed  get¬ 
ting  his  ring  back.  The  new 
husband  thought  it  was  his  until 
the  bride  came  through  with 
her  explanation.” 

The  Sensitive  Machine 

A  NEW  machine  which  can  tell 

blue  from  blue  and  red  from 
red  has  been  developed  by 
Ansco  scientists. 

It  is  an  electronic  color 
analyzer  so  sensitive,  they 
claim,  that  it  can  detect  color 
differences  too  small  to  be  seen 
by  the  human  eye,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Herman  Hoerlin, 
chief  physicist,  “the  instrument 
can  measure  1/100,000,000  of  the 
light  emitted  by  an  automobile 
headlamp.” 

Although  designed  primarily 
for  photographic  work,  the 
Ansco  Color  Densitometer  can 
be  adapted  to  other  uses,  such 
as  measuring  or  matching  colors 
in  textiles,  paints  and  dyes,  and 
in  medical  research. 

The  device  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  oversized  record 
player,  with  the  movable  arm 
containing  an  electron-multi¬ 
plier  phototube  which  provides 
the  Densitometer  with  its  high 
degree  of  sensitivity. 

Prizes  &  Pictures  Dept. 

MANY  photo  contests  —  and 

there  are  many  —  are  resent¬ 
ed  around  the  circuit  because 
they  are  mere  publicity  getters 
for  the  sponsors,  who  care  more 
for  their  own  names  in  print 
than  they  do  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  photography. 

This  is  no  name-calling  ses¬ 
sion.  No  fingers  will  be  point¬ 
ed,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  we 
do  want  to  set  ourselves  down 
in  the  logbook  as  being  agin* 
’em.  Most  of  them,  that  is. 

A  hundred  disgusted  voices 
shout  we’re  right. 

However,  there  is  one  coming 
along  soon  that  deserves  full 
attention. 

That’s  the  1948  Graflex  Photo 
Contest,  which  begins  Sept.  1 
and  closes  Dec.  1  and  offers 
amateurs  and  pros  61  cash  prizes 
amounting  to  $5,000. 

The  company  reports  that  all 
pictures  made  since  the  close  of 
the  last  contest  (Oct.  1.  *47) 
with  a  Graphic.  Graflex,  (jrown 


or  Century  camera  by  photog¬ 
raphers  anywhere  in  the  world 
will  be  eligible. 

There  are  no  limitations  on 
subject  matter,  and  photograph¬ 
ers  again  will  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  teenagers,  non¬ 
professionals  and  pros.  A  spec¬ 
ial  color  division  will  be  open 
to  all  three  classes. 

Each  contestant  may  submit 
as  many  as  10  black  and  whites 
and  five  color  shots.  The  win¬ 
ning  negatives  will  remain  the 
property  of  the  contestant. 
Write  to  Contest  Manager,  Gra¬ 
flex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  N.  Y., 
for  details. 

Jones  on  the  Job 

RALPH  JONES,  colorist  and 

former  member  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has  been 
made  head  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
News  photography  staff. 

He’ll  also  be  in  charge  of  the 
photo  department  of  Drinnon, 
Inc.,  and  in  that  capacity  will 
supervise  the  servicing  of  Ma¬ 
con  papers. 

Jones  is  well  known  in  that 
area.  He  has  had  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  is  a  pioneer  in 
color  photography. 

■ 

Plaque  Is  Dedicated 
To  Pioneer  Daily 

Members  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association  ended  their 
recent  annual  summer  meeting 
at  Charlevoix  by  marking  with 
a  plaque  the  building  on  nearby 
Beaver  Island  where  the  first 
daily  newspaper  north  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  published  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  site  was  the  building  in 
which  James  Strang,  self-styled 
“King”  of  the  island,  started  his 
newspaper  on  Dec.  12,  1850.  It 
suspended  publication  June  20, 
1856,  after  Strang’s  death.  Gene 
Alleman,  secretary  of  the  press 
association,  and  Dr.  Lewis  Bee¬ 
son.  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Historical  Commission,  made 
the  presentation  to  the  Beaver 
Island  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

■ 

Ad  Finds  Navajo 
Indian  in  Chicago 

Chicago — Clyde  H.  Hendrix 
of  Clinton,  la.,  recently  located 
a  Navajo  Indian  in  Chicago  by 
advertising  for  one  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  Hendrix,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  feed  and  soy  division 
of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  was 
scheduled  to  present  a  ton  of 
flour  and  four  tons  of  sheep 
feed  to  the  Navajo  Indians.  He 
wanted  to  send  a  record  of  the 
presentation  to  New  Mexico 
with  the  gift  and  he  sought  a 
Chicagoan  who  could  reply  for 
the  tribe  in  its  own  tongue. 

Eugene  Charles  of  Wheaton. 
Ill.,  a  former  student  of  Whea¬ 
ton  Academy  and  prior  to  that 
a  resident  of  Farmington.  N. 
M.,  answered  Hendrix’s  ad  in 
the  Tribune  and  made  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech  for  the  Navajos. 

■ 

Auto  Plate  Contest 

Denver,  Colo.  —  A  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  will  pick  the 
design  for  Colorado’s  1950  li¬ 
cense  plates.  Only  Colorado 
residents  are  eligible. 
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VIctoWoviKO® 

sneeWteationstot 

MERCURY 
hiyuspot 


Since  we  "have  no  oi 
to  grind"  for  natural 
synthetic  rubber,  we  ol 
Mercury  rollers  witi 
either  formula.  But  v 
thetic  compoui 
are  an  improi 
ment  on  natui 
and  best  meet 
requirements 
most  shops. 
"You’re  the  doc¬ 
tor,"  however. 
Specify  whichever 
you  want  ond 
we’ll  provide  you 
with  the  finest 
roller  of  its  type. 


RHPID  ROllER  [0. 
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Chicagt,  llliaaii 
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3  If  you  haven’t,  you  should.  It’s  ideal  for  news¬ 
paper  photographers — a  greatly  improved  paper 
developer  of  the  D-72  type  with  four  big  advan¬ 
tages.  Kodak  Dektol  Developer  has 

•  20%  greater  print  capacity 

•  50%  better  keeping  qualities 

•  greater  clarity,  with  practically  no  tendency 

to  discolor  or  form  "sludge” 


•  a  development  rate  that  doesn’t  slow  down 
appreciably  with  use 

. . .  and  it  gives  the  same  high  print  quality 
as  Kodak  D-72  Developer,  which  it  replaced. 

Order  a  trial  package  of  Kodak  Dektol  De¬ 
veloper  from  your  dealer  to  make  a  gallon  of 
stock  solution.  It  costs  only  60  cents  and  dilutes 
to  make  three  gallons  of  working  solution, 
unusually  line  for  such  papers  as  Kodabromide, 
Kodak  Azo,  Ad-Type,  and  Royal  Bromide. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


"KODAK'*  IS  A  TRADE'MARK 


Kodak 


PROMOTION 

Dayton  Glorifies  Dogs 
In  Novel  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

NOVELTY  is  so  seldom  a  thing 

in  promotion  that  we  welcome 
with  really  loud  cheers  an  event 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News 
staged  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
glorifying  the  sheep  dog. 

If  you  remember  your  child¬ 
hood  literature,  you’ll  remember 
the  fascinating  story  of  “Bob, 
Son  of  Battle.”  It's  one  of  the 
truly  great  dog  stories,  the  kind 
that  has  universal  appeal. 

Something  of  that  appeal  has 
evidently  been  found  by  Harold 
'T.  Boian,  News  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  in  the  Border  Collie  Trials 
which  he  hopes,  after  his  first 
successful  staging,  to  make  an 
annual  promotion  event. 

Border  collies,  as  Boian  ex¬ 
plains  and  as  doubtless  you 
know,  have  been  working  with 
livestock,  particularly  sheep,  for 
centuries  in  England,  Scotland, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Border  collie  trials  are  an  old 
sport  in  those  countries.  In  the 
U.  S.,  however,  the  sport  is 
comparatively  new. 

Working  quietly  and  without 
publicity,  the  North  American 
Sheep  Dog  Society  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  border  collie  trials.  Un¬ 
til  the  recent  big  event  in  Day- 

ton,  the  most  important  of  these 
have  been  held  near  Dallas, 
Texas;  Staunton,  Va.;  and  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Because  the  dogs  work  pri¬ 
marily  with  livestock — the  dogs 
round  up  the  stock  from  pas¬ 
ture  and  head  them  back  home 
— the  idea  has  been  held  that 
the  trials  would  be  of  interest 
only  to  farmers. 

Boian  had  an  idea,  however, 
that  city  folk  would  enjoy  them. 

too.  First,  there  is  an  element 
of  competition  in  the  trials  which 
is  interesting  to  anyone.  Second, 
anyone  who  owns  a  dog,  espe¬ 
cially  anyone  who  has  tried  to 
teach  his  dog  even  the  simplest 
tricks,  should  be  interested  in 
watching  some  of  the  most  high¬ 
ly  trained  dogs  in  the  world  per¬ 
form. 

The  fact  that  the  Dayton  trials 
attracted  a  crowd  of  2,500  seems 
to  bear  out  Boian's  argument. 
Boian  found  also  that  the  trials 
were  a  great  medium  for  get¬ 
ting  to  rural  subscribers,  as  well 
as  to  city  dog  lovers. 

Border  collies  get  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  first 
developed  in  the  border  country 
between  Scotland  and  England, 
where  there  is  much  sheep  rais¬ 
ing  and  where  the  dogs  took  a 
big  load  off  the  shepherds.  'This 
gives  the  trials  an  international 
flavor,  and  the  possibility  that 
at  some  future  time  an  interna¬ 
tional  trials  might  be  staged 
gives  this  promotion  a  definite 
something. 

The  Route  List 

BECAUSE  the  route  lists  which 

many  newspapers  prepare  to 
serve  the  grocery  and  drug  in¬ 
dustries  primarily  are  usually 
regarded  as  routine  promotional 


services,  they  are  too  often  han¬ 
dled  just  that  way.  George  P. 
Griffis,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  refused 
to  consider  his  grocery  route  list 
as  a  routine  thing,  however,  and 
as  a  result  he  has  come  up  with 
one  that  is  probably  the  most 
useful  yet  produced. 

“Before  publishing,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “we  went  to  a  good  many 
of  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers 
and  their  salesmen  to  find  out 
just  what  they  wanted  in  such 
a  book.  As  a  resu.t,  our  new 
route  list  has  these  specific  fea¬ 
tures: 

“1.  End,  rather  than  side 
binding; 

“2.  Pocket  size; 

“3.  Elimination  of  buyers’ 
names  from  chain  store,  whole¬ 
sale,  and  organization  listings. 
Turnover  of  personnel,  it  was 
found,  made  names  more  con¬ 
fusing  than  helpful; 

“4.  Change  of  typography  to 
make  listing  more  readable; 

“5.  Classification  of  store  ac¬ 
cording  to  breakdowns  that  ap¬ 
proximate  the  average  whole¬ 
saler  classifications.” 

One  feature  we  like  especial¬ 
ly  in  this  book  is  the  specific 
driving  instruction  that  is  given. 
Using  this  book  alone,  you  can 
get  in  your  car  and  make  your 
calls  without  having  to  ask  a 
direction. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  New  York  Mirror  is  out 

with  a  new  presentation  sell¬ 
ing  its  Sunday  comics  section. 
Titled  “Box  OflBce,”  it  devotes 
itself  to  the  box  office  appeal  of 
comics  headliners.  Included  are 
the  life  stories  of  the  creators 
of  five  famous  comics. 

A  good  little  feature  we  have 
just  noted  in  PD,  the  pocket-size 
reprint  booklet  that  comes  every 
month  from  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer,  is  a  bit  called 
“Buy  Lines.”  It  presents  each 
month  one  of  the  personalities 
or  pages  that  make  the  Plain 
Dealer  "one  of  America’s  most 
powerful  advertising  forces.” 

Good  twist  is  us^  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  in 
a  full-page  ad  run  in  New  York 
newspapers  heralding  its  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  in  full  run  retail  and 
department  store  advertising, 
weekdays.  Instead  of  just  a  brag 
about  itself,  this  ad  brags  on 
the  stores,  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  services  they  ren¬ 
der  consumers  from  50  years  ago 
to  the  present.  “So  sorry.  Sa¬ 
hib,  no  elephants!”  is  the  catchy 
caption. 


B  D  B  C  Increase  reader- 
■  ihlp  of  your  ad 

with  LIFE  -  like  ETE 
CATCHER  photo*.  Used 
by  biKKeat  adrertlaera. 
Nolhlni  Ilk*  them  any¬ 
where.  100  new  subject* 
monthly.  Writ*  for  new 
FREE  proofi  No.  100. 
No  oblioatloni.  ETE 
CATCHERS.  10  E  38 
8t..  N.  T.  C.  10. 
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"Darby  Day"  Interest 
READERS’  guessing  contests 
have  boosted  evening  paper 
circulation,  according  to  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  and  toe 
Cincinnati  Times-Star.  Cash 
prizes  for  picking  winning  nags 
at  River  Downs  race  track  are 
awarded — some  of  the  winnings 
going  to  charitable  institutions 
designated  by  contestants.  The 
Post  calls  it  the  “Jackpot,”  and 
the  Times-Star  conducts  a 
“Daily  Derby.” 


Shirley  Holmquist.  receptionist  at 
Stockton-West-Burkhart  agency  in 
Cincinnati,  got  a  iew  yards  of 
Red  Motley's  Parode  prints  and 
designed  herseli  a  summer  frock. 
(See  “Tie  This!"  below). 

Tie  This! 

LEAVE  it  to  Red  Motley  of 

Parade  to  come  up  with  the 
most-talked-about  gags  in  the 
business.  His  latest  is  a  tie,  a 
bright  red  and  white  tie,  which 
was  sent  to  advertising  people 
with  a  very  brief  message  in  the 
box.  The  tie  is  a  honey,  and  well 
styled  for  summer  wearing.  It's 
white,  with  the  white-on-red 
Parade  logotype  splashed  across 
it. 

The  message  invites  you  sim¬ 
ply  to  “Tie  This!”  It  shows 
Parade’s  circulation  for  1946, 
and  then  for  1948 — up  over  2,- 
000,000.  It  shows  advertising 
revenue  for  1946,  and  then  for 
1948— up  over  $2,000,000.  It 
shows  the  1946  ink,  red;  and  the 
1948  ink,  black. 


Plan  Sports  Show 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  A  nine-day 
Southwest  Sports  and  Vacation 
Show  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  next 
spring.  A  75,000  gallon  tank 
will  be  set  up  for  fly  casting 
and  water  sports. 


Building  Plan  Filed 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Plans  have 
been  filed  with  the  Building  De¬ 
partment  for  construction  of  a 
five-story  newspaper  plant  for 
the  Albany  Times-Union  in 
Eagle  Stret,  near  the  Capitol. 


Not  Quickly  Forgotten 

THE  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  compliments  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  Golden  Wedding 
Club  with  a  picnic.  This  year’s, 
on  Aug.  4,  will  be  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual.  The  club  is  composed  of 
couples  attaining  to  50  years  or 
more  of  marriage.  'They  come 
from  the  eight  counties  served 
by  the  daily,  which  sends  each 
couple  a  membership  certificate 
on  the  golden  anniversary. 

Specific,  Individual  Appeal 
THE  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  has  launched 
a  feature,  involving  a  twist  on 
the  daily  printing  of  home 
folks’  birthday  statistics.  It  runs 
on  page  one  of  second  section 
under  a  two-column  head,  or 
better.  “We  congratulate,”  it 
begins,  then  comes  the  name, 
birthday,  and  a  nutshell  biogra¬ 
phy.  The  feature’s  caught  on 
to  the  extent  that  readers  call 
in  their  ideas. 

Practical  Advice  Column 
“MR.  FIXIT,”  a  column  in  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  is  exact¬ 
ly  like  it  sounds.  In  this  age  of 
housing  shortages,  and  high-cost 
services,  readers’  queries  to  the 
Post  are  serviced  by  Mr.  Fixit. 
Questions  range  from  how  to 
fix  the  back  stairs  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  decals,  and  the  care 
of  turtles. 


Fashion  Sessions 

Fashion  editors  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  parts  of  the 
will  convene  in  New  York  City, 
July  19,  for  the  11th  National 
Press  Week. 


MOVING? 

ll^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
*  •  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 


(Tianice  from: 

City . 

To: 

. .  ,  State. 

City . 

, . .  State. 
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Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
ioreign,  $€.00. 
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Typical  Clina-Unit  Drive  and  Power  Control  Imtallation 


Specify  . . . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 

Safety  ond  Reliability 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Power 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 


Specify ... 

CLINE  FULL  SPEED  PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION. 


Pressing  one  hutton'completes  pcister 
onc^ptLeMN^SRcycle. 

'Constant  tension  maintained  by 
simple  stationary  straps 
No  running  belts 
Silirphnu  d|t<{f'ciie  aiici  mointain 
increases  production 


Specify . . . 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 


Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 


for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 


Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 


Modern  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  elearical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Qine  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO 


Main  Officat  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Western  Office 
4l0  Bush  Street 
Ssa  Francisco  8,  Gd. 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 


CIRCULATION 

Circulation  Expense 
Falls  Under  2  Heads 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


FURTHER  enlightenment  on 

what  should  be  included  in 
circulation  expense  comes  from 
C.  Glenn  Winger,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Westchester  ( N. 
Y. )  Newspapers,  who  recently 
discussed  that  subject  with  New 
York  state  circulators. 

Winger  points  out,  as  have 
others  in  discussing  this  subject, 
there  is  apparently  no  great  una¬ 
nimity  on  what  items  should  be 
included.  Some  circulation  man¬ 
agers  contend  that  circulation 
expense  starts  at  the  conveyor 
and  goes  through  collection  and 
bookkeeping  processes,  he  stat¬ 
ed.  Some  say  it  should  start  with 
delivery  of  the  bundle  to  the 
newspaperboy  or  newsstand. 
Some  even  ho  d  that  postage  on 
mail  should  not  be  charged  to 
circulation. 

Two  Divisions  of  Expense 

“I  was  brought  up  in  a  school 
of  thought  that  argued  that  all 
circulation  expense  and  news¬ 
print  costs  should  be  met  from 
circulation  revenue,”  said  Win¬ 
ger.  “My  beliefs  run  toward 
two  broad  divisions  of  circula¬ 
tion  expense:  (1»  Maintenance 
Expense;  (2)  Tying,  Mailing 
and  De  ivery  Expense.” 

Under  Maintenance  Expense, 
Winger  would  include  salaries  of 
circulation  manager,  his  secre¬ 
tary  and  district  managers.  Sup¬ 
plies  used  for  the  foregoing 
would  also  be  included  as  would 
travel  and  telephone  expense. 
“The  papers  which  employ  me 
a  so  charge  items  covering  a 
sales  crew,  which  is  a  training 
school  for  district  management 
personnel,  as  well  as  an  arm 
for  the  production  of  new  busi¬ 
ness,"  he  added.  "Also  salaries 
and  supplies  of  circulation  book¬ 
keeping  might  properly  be 
charged  as  circulation  mainte¬ 
nance  expense.” 

Supplies,  of  course,  would  in¬ 
clude  promotion  pieces,  postage 
on  them,  as  well  as  such  items 
as  forms,  record  books,  rent  of 
branch  offices,  etc.  Travel  and 
telephone  expense  would  cover 
hotel  and  telegraph,  as  well  as 
automobile,  bus.  railroad  and 
street  car. 

Lists  Soms  'Nos* 

Tying.  Mailing  and  Delivery 
Expense,  according  to  Winger, 
would  cover  mail  room  salaries, 
cost  of  twine,  wire  wrappers, 
paste,  etc.,  as  well  as  second 
class  postage,  train  charges, 
truck  hire  and  cost  of  operating 
trucks,  including  salaries. 

Winger  believes  the  fo. lowing 
types  of  expense  should  not  be 
charged  to  circulation:  pro 
rata  floor  expense,  light  and 
heat,  general  insurance,  depre¬ 
ciation  of  furniture  used  in  cir¬ 
culation  department,  newsprint, 
salaries  of  administrative  em¬ 
ployes.  janitorial  or  cashiering 
expense  ( unless  employed  di- 
recty  by  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  ) ,  expenses  of  general  book¬ 
keeping  department  ( where  cir¬ 


culation  does  its  own  billing), 
and  taxes. 

"The  objection  to  inclusion 
of  these  items  is  based  on  cost  of 
ascertaining  them  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  and  for  the  reason  that 
many  present  unusual  or  not 
reasonably  comparable  factors,” 
he  explained.  “An  example  of 
the  latter  might  be  a  floor  rate 
charge  in  a  plant  of  ornate  de¬ 
sign  which  ownership  might 
want  for  general  reasons,  not 
connected  with  development  and 
sale  of  circulation.” 

Winger  further  suggests  that 
an  easy  comparison  of  cost  re¬ 
sults  might  be  expressed  in  one 
of  two  forms:  (1)  Cost  per 
thousand  circulation,  or  (2)  cost 
per  thousand  eight-page  equiva¬ 
lents.  Circulation  income  might 
also  be  expressed  in  either  of 
these  two  forms,  he  added. 

R&T  Raises  Rates 

EFFECTIVE  July  12,  Des  Moines 

(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  in¬ 
creased  the  home  delivery  rates 
in  Des  Moines  five  cents  a  week, 
with  a  single  copy  prices  re¬ 
maining  five  cents  daily  and  15 
cents  Sunday.  The  new  rates 
are  60  oents  a  week  for  13 
issues  ( morning,  evening  and 
Sunday )  and  40  cents  ( seven  is¬ 
sues)  for  evening  and  Sunday. 
The  evening  only  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  from  20  to  25  cents  per 
week.  Part  of  the  increase  goes 
to  the  carriers. 

Await  Readers'  Decision 
FOLLOWING  information  on 

the  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
newspapers’  "circulation  test” 
as  to  reader  reaction  to  higher 
rates  on  the  part  of  some  dailies 
and  “holding  the  line"  by  one 
paper  comes  from  Campbell 
Watson,  E  &  Ps  West  Coast 
editor: 

The  first  month  (May)  of  in¬ 
creased  rates  for  home  delivery 
of  five  of  the  six  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  newspapers  finds 
no  dismay  reported  by  those 
who  have  boosted  rates  25  cents 
monthly.  This  is  despite  some 
indication  the  “stops"  were 
slight  y  heavier  than  antici¬ 
pated.  And  the  San  Francisco 
News,  stand  patter  on  rates,  re¬ 
mains  convinced  of  its  right¬ 
eousness. 

The  News  protests  that  timing 
of  the  boost,  effective  May  1, 
was  poor;  that  circulation  losses 
of  the  papers  advancing  prices 
range  to  10''<  of  home  delivered 
circulation;  that  increased  prices 
paid  for  promotion  and  given  to 
carriers  are  offsetting  a  great 
portion  of  the  new  revenues. 

And  the  News  contends  that 
the  result  of  the  price  boost  will 
be  a  contraction  of  all  circu¬ 
lations,  due  to  increased  choosy¬ 
ness  of  customers  facing  $1.50 
for  a  six-day  week  newspaper, 
of  $2  for  delivery  every  day  of 
the  month. 

The  view  of  the  papers  boost¬ 
ing  rates  is  that  this  was  a  ne¬ 


cessity  imposed  by  wage  and 
price  increases.  These  have 
totaled  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  since  the  last  pre¬ 
vious  circulation  rate  advance, 
three  years  ago. 

The  Call  -  Bulletin  directly 
competes  in  the  San  Francisco 
afternoon  field  with  the  News. 
But  there  and  elsewhere  the 
conviction  prevails  that  peak 
prices  for  circulation  have  not 
yet  been  reached. 

“You  may  see  here  in  this 
area  the  first  seven-cent  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  the  country,”  one 
circulation  observer  told  E  &  P. 
His  view  was  that  the  quality 
of  the  newspaper  must  be  pre¬ 
served  and  increased,  and  that 
circulation  boosts  are  the  logical 
way  to  meet  such  conditions. 

Another  put  it  this  way: 

“Here's  an  1849  advertisement. 
It  reads:  'Soup  5  cents;  steak  25 
cents.'  Take  the  price  of  soup 
and  steak  today  and  you  see  why 
the  penny  newspaper  is  gone 
from  American  life.” 

The  home  delivery  rate  test 
is  being  made  at  two  points  on 
the  Coast  —  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle.  where  the  Seattle 
(  Wash.)  Times  has  held  firm  and 
the  Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer 
has  increased  25  cents. 


Changes  in  Denver 

A  REORGANIZATION  program 

in  which  E.  H.  Roberts,  form¬ 
erly  Denver  ( Colo. )  Post  city 
circulation  manager,  has  be¬ 
come  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  was  announced  recently  by 
Dar  M.  Sims,  Post  circulation  di 
rector.  Roberts  will  have  charge 
of  promotion  and  personnel  for 
the  entire  department. 

The  post  of  city  circulation 
manager  has  been  abo.ished  and 
the  duties  of  this  position  spread 
among  the  following  three  men: 
Phil  Kiefaber,  who  becomes 
manager  of  the  Post's  city  car¬ 
rier  delivery  system;  Myron 
Biner,  who  is  now  manager  of 
motor  routes  auid  other  non¬ 
carrier  city  circulation;  and 
Harry  Eilenstine,  who  becomes 
city  district  supervisor. 

Sims  also  announced  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  country  and  sub¬ 
urban  field,  including  John  Die- 
temann,  field  supervisor  for 
Colorado  and  Wyoming;  Merle 
Tilton,  fie  d  supervisor  for  the 
remaining  Rocky  Mountain  Em¬ 
pire  states;  and  Ray  V.  Perry 
and  Irving  Weiss,  supervisors  of 
suburban  districts. 


Carrier  Route 

AGS 

N.B.A.  low  pricos 
bofora  you  order  1949 
route  or  receipt  tags. 
Also  get  quotation  on 
carrier  bags,  aprons, 
collection  books,  bind¬ 
ers,  route  tubes  and  our 
now  display  rack. 

N.B.A, 

N«wspoe*r  leys  et  Anarlca,  lac.  I 
222  I.  pale  St.,  ledleaeeells  4,  lad  | 

^Praiucm  »/  Ci'eulttitn  S*tplitt 


W.  D.  Wolf 


Sorrells  for  Wolf 
RALPH  M.  SORRELLS  has  be 
come  circulation  manager  of 
the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 
and  Times-Her- 
ald,  after  serv¬ 
ing  12  years  as 
city  circulation 
manager.  He 
succeeds  W.  D. 

Wolf,  circula¬ 
tion  chief  for 
29  years,  who 
is  going  to 
North  Texas  to 
help  his  father 
manage  some 
oil  property. 

Sorrells  insti-  Sorrells 
tuted  the  “Little 
Merchant”  system  in  Waco  after 
coming  from  Texarkana.  He 
started  as  a  carrier  boy  in  Dal¬ 
las  and  once  worked  in  the  Dal 
las  Dispatch  circulation  depart 
ment. 

{Continued  on  Page  64) 
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No.  3*  Vandercook  Proof  Press 


Excellent  general  purpose  proof  press 


with  automatic  inking  for  producing  proofs  of  highest  quality, 
including  process  color  and  etch  proofs.  Also  ideal  for  testing 
plates.  •  The  No.  3  Vandercook  inking  system  is  adequate  for 
the  heaviest  forms.  Both  form  rollers  are  gear  driven;  contact 
with  the  form  is  adjustable.  Five  grippers  are  automatic,  insur¬ 
ing  firm  hold  on  large  or  small  sheets.  Micrometer  front  and 
side  guides,  with  adjustable  spring  sheet  holders  to  engage 
the  sheet  above  the  printing  line,  insure  positive  register. 
Guarded  gears  insure  utmost  in  safety. 


*One  of  the  eight  Vandercook  Proof  Presses  sold  exclusively  by 


American  Type  Founders  Sales  Corporation 


Branches  in  principal  cities 


ICMA  Getting 
Set  for  50th 
Annual  Meeting 

Chicago— Fifty  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  circulation  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  culminated  with 
the  Golden  Anniversary  con¬ 
vention  of  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association 
here  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
June  21-23,  1949,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Walter 
G.  Andrews,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla. )  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Anticipating  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  history  of 
ICMA,  the  local  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  J.  F.  Shanahan,  Sun- 
Times,  chairman;  Clarence 
Deuel,  Herald- American;  A.  E. 
Hall,  Daily  News;  Louis  H. 
Rose  and  Saul  N.  Hershenhorn, 
Tribune;  are  already  at  work 
on  convention  plans. 

Charter  Members  to  Attend 

It  is  hoped  that  all  living 
charter  members  and  all  past 
presidents  will  take  part  in  the 
program,  together  with  ICMA 
members  and  visiting  dignitar¬ 
ies  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

To  commemorate  founding  of 
the  association,  a  history  will 
be  published  in  conjunction 
with,  but  prior  to  the  1949  con¬ 
vention.  In  1898,  a  small  group 
of  circulation  managers  met  in 
Detroit  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  an  association.  A  year  later 
about  50  circulation  managers 
held  the  first  ICMA  convention 
here. 

Crowley  with  Dayton  J-H 
WILLIAM  C.  CROWLEY,  a 
former  ICMA  scholarship 
award  winner  who  received  his 
M.A.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  ^hool  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  has  joined  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Dayton  (O. ) 
Journal  and  Herald,  where  he 
will  be  in  charge  of  city  sales 
promotion. 

Pays  Carrier  Insurance 
THE  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  established  a  program 
of  free  insurance  for  its  news- 
paperboys.  All  carriers  both  in 
and  outside  of  Shreveport  are 
receiving  insurance  policies  at 
expense  of  the  newspaper,  W.  S. 
Martin,  circulation  manager,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Each  boy  has  been  given  an 
individual  combination  life  and 
accident  insurance  policy,  de¬ 
signed  for  his  own  protection. 
The  insurance  provides  24-hour 
coverage,  regardless  of  time  or 
activity  when  an  accident  oc¬ 
curs.  The  policy  provides  a 
benefit  for  death  by  any  natural 
cause,  life  insurance  and  $300 
if  accidental  death  occurs.  Week¬ 
ly  benefiits  amounting  to  $5  for 
a  period  of  one  year  are  payable 
when  accidental  injury  disability 
prevents  performance  on  the 
newspaper  work. 

Journal's  Boy  Program 
THE  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal’s 
newspaperboy  activity  pro¬ 
gram  recently  took  second  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  ICMA  newspaperboy 
promotion  awards  made  at  the 
St.  Paul  convention.  Built 
around  the  motto,  "Building  To¬ 


morrow’s  Leaders  Today,”  the 
Journal's  program  consists  of 
year  round  athletic  tournaments, 
training  in  business  methods, 
guidance  in  the  home,  school  and 
on  route,  a  school  contact  pro¬ 
gram,  permanent  thrift  program, 
scholastic  awards,  pius  an  an¬ 
nual  hobby  fair  and  photography 
contest. 

The  sports  program  includes 
baseball,  basketball,  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  horeshoes,  track  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Arthur  Daniels,  Journal 
circulation  manager,  directs  the 
boy  promotion  program. 

Scholarship  Awards 

FOUR  outstanding  Tulsa  ( Okla. ) 

World  -  Tribune  carriers  re¬ 
cently  received  $250  college 
scholarships,  the  first  of  an  an¬ 
nual  scholarship  for  Tulsa’s 
“Little  Marchants”  Awards  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  work  in 
school  and  as  carriers. 

Two  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express  carriers  were  awarded 
$400  scholarships  to  local  col¬ 
leges  at  a  recent  carrier  picnic 
attended  by  more  than  1,000 
early  morning  newspaperboys 


who  competed  in  field  events 
for  scores  of  prizes. 

The  first  $100  scholarship 
award  of  the  Moncton  (N.  B. ) 
Publishers,  Ltd.,  has  been  made 
to  a  carrier.  All  carriers  of  the 
Moncton  Times  and  Transcipt 
were  eligible  for  the  award. 

Carrier  Notes 

THE  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 

has  added  a  new  twist  to  car¬ 
rier  softball,  by  tieing  in  deliv¬ 
ery  service  with  the  softball 
games.  A  service  complaint  sub¬ 
tracts  a  run  from  those  made  in 
actual  games.  The  Record  of¬ 
fered  a  trophy  and  baseball  tick¬ 
ets  to  a  California  League  game 
to  the  district  which  won  the 
most  softball  games,  regardless 
of  service.  A  banquet  and  thea¬ 
ter  party  were  given  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  had  the  most  game 
runs  and  fewest  complaints. 

Fifty  Chicago  Daily  News 
downstate  carriers,  winners  in 
a  recent  subscription  contest, 
left  on  a  one- week  trip  to  New 
York  and  Washington,  July  11, 
as  guests  of  the  Daily  News. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  carrier  boys 


were  feted  by  the  managemenb 
of  the  newspapers  recently 
more  than  1,000  Times-Unioi 
carriers  were  guests  at  an  In. 
ternational  League  ball  gam, 
while  the  Democrat  and  ChroS 
cle’s  1,200  boys  picnicked  a 
three  groups. 

New  England  Raises 

BOSTON,  Mass.  —  Two  mow 
New  England  dailies  haw 
raised  the  price  to  five  cenh 
due  to  increased  costs,  n, 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  Neu5 
went  from  four  to  five  cenk 
with  an  announcement  that  car 
riers  may  make  a  charge  f* 
home  deliveries.  The  Loconij 
(N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen  alio 
went  up  from  four. 


Praise  for  Graduates 

DALLAS,  Tex. — Each  of  the  51 
Dallas  Morning  News  tu- 
riers  who  was  graduated  fran 
high  school  in  June,  got  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  of  congratulation 
from  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  the 
president. 


PROFESSIONAL 

TRAINING 

for  a 

PROFESSIONAL 

CAREER 


At  Mutual  Life  we  appreciate  that 
certain  native  abilities  are  essential 
for  success  in  a  life  insurance  selling 
career.  We  look  for  these  abilities — 
through  aptitude  testing  and  special 
interviews — whenever  a  prospective 
Field  Underwriter  is  considered  for 
appointment. 

But  we  e.xpect  a  Mutual  Life 
representative  to  do  much  more 
than  sell  life  insurance  policies.  He 
must  know  life  insurance  thor¬ 
oughly,  learn  to  apply  it  to  human 
needs,  to  coordinate  life  insurance 
with  other  types  of  assets  -  provid¬ 
ing  policyholders  with  maximum 
value  and  protection.  Those  are  the 
objective  of  our  3-year  on-the-job 


training  program. 

The  program  is  demanding.  It 
includes:  3  years  of  carefully  super¬ 
vised  study  and  field  w'ork;  6  peri¬ 
odic  regional  seminars  under  Home 
OfficeTraining  Division  representa¬ 
tives,  and  11  written  examinations. 

Completion  of  the  program  gives 
each  new  Mutual  Life  Field  Under¬ 
writer  a  thorough  grounding  in  life 
insurance  fundamentals,  tax  and 
business  insurance,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  Company’s  operations. 
We  believe  it  qualifies  him  to  per¬ 
form  a  public  service  professional  in 
concept  and  practice. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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I^ERALDS  of  the  Roman  Legions  blew 
trumpets  formed  of  brass.  Today  —  from 
the  bass  horn  to  drum  cymbals  —  brass,  or 
another  copper  alloy,  nickel  silver,  is  uni¬ 
versally  used.  But  more  important  to  most 
of  us  is  the  part  played  by  copper  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  spinet  piano. 

To  quote  The  Mapes  Piano  String  Co., 
leading  string  manufacturer:  "Public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  small  size  pianos  such  as 
spinets  was  handicapped  by  inferior  tone 
values  until  we  developed  special  copper 
wound  strings.  In  the  average  spinet,  52 
strings  are  wound  with  copper  wire.  Today, 
even  the  smallest  living  room  has  space  for 


a  piano  with  excellent  tone  values.”  Bronze- 
wound  strings  for  guitars  and  similar  in¬ 
struments  are  also  in  general  use. 

It  was  no  happenstance  that  copper  and 
bronze  were  chosen  for  the  delicate  wind¬ 
ings  of  musical  strings.  Tone  quality  is  of 
prime  importance,  and  this  requires  ac¬ 
curately  drawn  wire  of  uniform  temper. 
The  American  Brass  Company  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supplier  of  this  exacting  product. 

This  is  but  one  little-known  example  of 
progress  made  possible  with  copper. 
Industry  has  adapted  the  special  qualities  of 
copper  and  its  alloys  for  countless  products 
in  daily  use  in  millions  of  homes. 


da  anaconda  copper  mining  company 


ANDIS  COfPfR  MININO  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

OREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  AND  CABIE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Roanoke  Papers  Try 
2  Food  Sections  a  Week 


Roanoke,  Va.  —  Newspapers 
here  have  started  something 
that  may  become  a  national 
trend — the  promotion  of  two 
food  sections;  one  the  first  part 
of  the  week — Monday  evening, 
Tuesday  morning — and  the  other 
the  usual  food  days — Thursday 
evening,  Friday  morning. 

The  Roanoke  Times-World  hit 
upon  this  program,  now  in  its 
second  month,  in  answer  to  the 
problem  of  overcrowded  food 
pages  at  the  end  of  the  week,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  rationing  of  retail 
space 

Probloms  to  Overcome 
The  split  food  days  plan  was 
adopted  after  Shields  Johnson, 
general  manager  of  the  Times- 
World  Corp.,  conferred  with  his 
advertising  executives  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
Thursday  evening,  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  papers. 

Problems  encountered  were 
many.  Some  of  the  retail  food 
outlets  would  have  to  run  space 
in  the  first  of  the  week  food 
editions  in  order  that  general 
food  advertising  could  be  placed 
there.  This  meant  a  selling  job, 
for  the  food  retailer  would 
either  have  to  split  his  advertis¬ 
ing  between  two  food  editions 
or  run  an  additional  ad  if  he 
wanted  both  food  pages. 

Were  the  buying  habits  of 
Mrs.  Housewife  firmly  fixed  at 
the  week  end?  How  many  of  the 
retail  food  stores  would  have  to 
come  into  the  new  editions  to 
make  it  a  success?  What  in¬ 
ducement  could  the  newspapers 
offer? 

Arrange  Ltmcheon 
Johnson  arranged  with  J.  H. 
Sawyer  of  Sawyer  -  Ferguson  - 
Walker  Co.,  national  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Roanoke  papers,  to 
attend  a  luncheon  at  which  local 
food  merchants  were  invited. 
Present  also  was  Allan  Sikes  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  who  presented  a  study 
showing  the  percentage  of  men 
and  women  who  read  food  ar¬ 
ticles  and  food  advertising. 

Working  with  Mr.  Johnson 
were  G.  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Arthur  Wim- 
mer,  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising;  and  Dean  W.  Proctor,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager. 
W.  C.  Stouffer,  managing  editor 
of  the  World-News,  and  W.  A. 
Atkinson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Times,  were  present  to  cover 
any  questions  of  the  news  angle 
of  the  food  pages. 

Sawyer,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Food  Editors  Conference  and 
who  has  been  contacting  general 
food  advertisers  in  regard  to 
such  a  plan,  pointed  out  that 
Roanoke  was  the  first  city  in  the 
countrj'  to  put  the  split  food 
days  to  an  effective  test.  He 
.stated  that  advance  results  could 
rot  be  measured  since  there  had 
been  no  previous  trial. 

Retailers  Voice  Opinions 
'^he  idea  was  also  discussed 
h”  food  retailers.  One  chain 
r'o-er  said  that  he  had  tried  the 
idea  some  years  ago  with  no  re¬ 


sults.  It  was  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  that  time  he  was 
the  only  food  advertiser  running 
in  the  first  part  of  the  week  and 
that  there  were  no  food  articles 
to  back  him  up. 

Another  retailer  stated  he  felt 
that  much  of  the  business  he  re¬ 
ceived  on  week-ends  was  auto¬ 
matic  and,  since  that  was  the 
case,  he  would  reduce  his  week¬ 
end  ad  somewhat  and  run  a 
larger  ad  at  the  first  part  of  the 
week. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  A&P 
Stores  in  Roanoke  were  running 
an  ad  on  Monday  evening-Tues- 
day  morning.  C.  E.  Joseph,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  local  A&P,  said  that 
it  was  too  soon  to  check  results, 
but  that  A&P  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  running  Monday-Tuesday 
ads  until  definite  facts  were 
established. 

Hove  Two  Advortiaers 

Retailers  were  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  this  plan  and  to  keep  their 
eye  on  the  Monday-Tuesday 
food  pages  for  the  next  few 
months.  To  date,  the  “early  in 
the  week”  food  pages  have  run 
in  Roanoke  five  weeks.  They 
started  with  one  retail  ad — A&P. 
They  now  have  two — Purity 
Market  and  A&P  together  with 
food  articles  in  each  edition. 


P.  G.  Wingfield  of  Purity  Mar¬ 
ket  states  that  he  has  averaged 
a  15%  increase  in  business  at 
the  first  part  of  the  week  due  to 
these  ads. 

'T  think  that  we  are  off  to  a 
flying  start,”  said  G.  A.  Smith, 
Times-World  retail  advertising 
manager.  “This  plan  of  ours  is 
not  one  that  can  be  built  over 
night,  but  will  take  time  and  co¬ 
operation.  Bibee’s  Super  Market 
at  the  present  is  on  the  fence, 
but  we  hope  that  before  long 
they  too  will  be  among  those  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  first  of  the  week 
food  days.  If  these  two  large 
chains,  A&P  and  Bibee’s,  adver¬ 
tise  then  it  seems  probable  that 
the  others  will  follow.’ 

Mr.  Wimmer,  manager  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  general  advertisers 
will  follow  the  lead  of  retailers 
as  soon  as  it  is  established  that 
such  a  food  edition  is  per¬ 
manent. 

“It  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  that 
the  Monday-Tuesday  food  pages 
are  a  success,”  cautioned  Mr. 
Proctor.  “However,  it  seems 
fairly  well  established  that  the 
housewife  will  buy  her  staples 
on  the  week-end  shopping,  but 
will,  from  necessity,  have  to  buy 
perishables  and  other  quickly 
expended  articles  again  at  the 
first  part  of  the  week.  That  is 
why  we  have  a  confident  feeling 
at  the  present  time  that  the  two 
food  days  will  have  a  good 
chance  for  success.” 


Syndicate  Notes 

continued  from  page  S( 


Hopeful,  too,  were  strip  n. 
tists,  like  Milton  (Steve  Cn. 
yon)  Caniff,  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society. 

“Everybody  knew,”  he  ^ 
“this  showdown  was  comlaj 
Hiey  (the  comic  bookmenlfK 
themselves  into  it.  The  troubk 
is,  the  bell  tolls  for  all  of  ut 
“Someone  got  away  with 
showing  more  fiesh  and  more 
blood.  Readers  lapped  it  up  tc 
the  tune  of  plenty  of  dimes  | 

Around  the  World 
A  SEARCHING  light  is  throwi  i 
on  Red-shrouded  Czechoslon 
kia  in  three  articles  that  Ju 
Papanek  wrote  for  Ovebsias 
News  Agency.  Papanek,  Cze-  i 
choslovak  UN  chief  until  the  ■ 
Communist  coup,  tells  why  j 
Benes  and  Masaryk  trusted  Riu-I 
sia.  Series  is  for  immediate  re  I 

103S0.  I 

Another  heady  background  I 
series  is  NEA  staffer  Douglas  • 
Larsen’s  three-dispatch  story  ol  [ 
the  Far  East  Tribunal— the  tri-l 
als  of  top  Jap  war  criminals.  He  R 
calls  it  one  of  history’s  biggest! 
experiments  in  international 
justice.  Release:  July  19. 

Henry  McLemore,  McNaucht 
Syndicate  column,  left  this 
week  on  a  nine-nation  ’round- 
the-world  flight  that  will  take 
him  two  months.  Along  is  Mrs. 
McLemore. 
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Advertising  Agencies  of  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  Australasia. 

Dally  Newspapers:  United  States. 
Canada,  Australasia.  Central  and 
Latin  America.  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Other  Foreign 
Countries. 

Departmental  Editors  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Feature  and  Picture  Syndicates. 

Foreign  Language  Newspapers. 

Foreign  Press  Correspondents  In 
the  United  States. 

Negro  Newspapers. 
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Clubs,  and  Organlza- 


Newspaper  and  Advertising  Asso- 
itlons, 


News  Services  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  Newspapers. 


Personnel.  Advertising  Rates,  and 
Circulations  of  Dally  Newspapers 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

A  B  C.  Analysis  of  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culations. 

United  States  and  Canadian  Radio 
Stations  with  Newspaper  Affili¬ 
ations. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Newspaper  Equipment  and  Sup¬ 
plies. 

.  .  .  and  a  bushel -measure  more  of 
hard-to-flnd  newspaper  facts. 

The  1949  edition  of  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  will  be 
included  with  your  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  subscription — sub¬ 
scription  rates:  domestic,  $5.00; 
Canada.  $5.50;  foreign,  $6.00.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  the  1948  edition  of  the 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  are 
available  to  subscribers  at  $2.00 
each. 


L- 

EOITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  18,  New  York  | 

Please  enter  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  1949  edition  of . 
the  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK.  Also,  | 
send  me  copies  | 

of  the  1948  edition  at  | 
S2.00  each.  Check  en-  | 
closed  .  send  hill  •  | 
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Wes  tetri  Electric 


They’re  coming!  The  telephone  men  are  coming! 


ern  Electric  is  playing  a  vital  part:  manufacturing  tele¬ 
phones,  switchboards,  wire  and  cable  —  supplying  poles, 
crossarms,  insulators,  power-driven  pole  hole  augers  and 
many  other  tools  the  construction  crews  need  to  do  their 
jobs  quickly  and  well. 

In  cities,  towns  and  suburban  areas,  too,  more  and  better 
telephone  service  is  coming  fast.  To  help  the  Bell  Telephone 
companies  meet  your  needs.  Western  Electric  is  today  doing 
the  biggest  manufacturing  and  supply  job  in  all  its  66  years 
as  a  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 


"They’re  coming!”  shouted  a  West  Virginia  mountain  boy. 
"They  say  we’ll  have  our  telephone  before  the  end  of  the 
W’eek,  and  so  will  Grandma!” 

That’s  happening  all  over  the  country.  During  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years.  Bell  Telephone  companies  have  added 
about  775,000  telephones  in  rural  areas— built  enough  new 
rural  pole  lines  to  stretch  nearly  two  and  one  half  times 
around  the  world— strung  more  than  375,000  miles  of  wire. 

In  this  vast  program  of  rural  telephone  expansion,  West¬ 


PURCHASER...  DISTRIBUTOR...  INSTALLER 

of  supplies  of  oil  of  tel«phono  of  t«l«phono 

kinds  for  folophont  opporotus  end  control  offko 

^  componits.  supplios.  oquipmont. 


MANUFACTURER.. 

of  43,000  varlotloi 
of  Maphono 
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How  to  Sell  Ads 

continued  from  page  18 

nlque  of  advertising  used  on 
my  previous  job  worked  in 
Elizabetfaton. 

Mind  you,  these  two  ads  were 
the  full  food  linage  week  by 
week  in  the  Elizabethton  Star. 
I  immediately  started  writing 
letters  to  all  the  factory  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  salesmen  work¬ 
ing  the  Elizabethton  market, 
inviting  them  to  stop  in  and  see 
me,  asking  them  to  have  lunch 
and  talk  over  the  Elizabethton 
market 

Facts  Do  the  Selling 

They  were  surprised  to  know 
that  Elizabethton’s  payroll  an¬ 
nually  was  $21,000,000.  They 
were  surprised  to  learn  that 
Elizabethton’s  pasrroU  was  the 
second  largest  in  Upper  East 
Tennessee.  With  other  facts  and 
figures  on  the  Elizabethton  mar- 
ket,  I  sold  them  on  the  same 
tie-ins  I  had  used  in  Kingsport. 

We  developed  four  local  food 
advertisers  to  the  extent  of 
three  to  five  column  ads  per 
week.  The  A.  &  P.  and  Kroger 
ads  were  immediately  stepped 
up  to  five  and  six  columns  per 
WTOk.  The  A.  &  P.  has  had  a 
full  page  each  week  in  the  Star 
since  February  1,  1948. 

The  Star  today  is  running 
more  food  linage  than  any 
paper  serving  a  city  of  its  size 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee  Five 
super  markets  advertising  in 
the  Star  did  a  volume  of  over 
$2,700,000  during  the  year  of 
1947.  What  does  this  do?  It 
attracts  more  national  copy  for 
your  newspaper.  So  you  can 
see,  on  a  small  newspaper,  it 
takes  more  than  layout  and 
writing  copy,  it  also  takes  plan¬ 
ning. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  with  a  soap  company 
came  in  and  said,  “Do  you  think 
the  Anderson  Super  Market 
would  run  a  full  page  on  soap 
tois  week?”  I  told  him  we  could 
find  out  in  a  few  minutes.  We 
wrapped  up  the  full  page  on 
soap;  about  two  weeks  later  an 
adman  from  the  company 
walked  in  and  wanted  to  know 
what  was  going  on  here  in 
Elizabethton.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  his  mats.  He  had  them  and 
we  did  a  full^age  layout  on 
^ap  with  a  few  hot  food  items. 
The  results  were  unbelievable. 
But  here  is  the  payoff;  the  com- 
pany  s  home  office  discovered 
another  market  as  a  result  We 
received  three  full  pages  last 
week  on  a  new  soap  powder. 
This  is  my  way  of  selling  na¬ 
tional  copy. 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  the 
manufacturers  on  our  ability  to 
really  perform  for  them  in  our 
market,  whether  it  is  tie-ins, 
merchandise  services,  research 
work  or  surveys.  When  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  schedule  is 
placed  in  our  paper,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  must  move  from  the 
shelves.  Our  job  is  not  done 
until  the  goods  do  move. 

100%  Distribution 

Another  case  history  was  that 
of  Foremost  Dairies.  We  did 
not  have  a  single  dairy  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Elizabethton 
Star.  Foremost  Dairies,  after  a 
conference  with  their  manager 


in  Kingsport,  said  they  would 
place  a  schedule  in  our  paper 
if  they  had  distribution  in 
Elizabethton,  but  they  were 
short  of  help,  and  could  not 
take  time  to  get  distribution. 

He  told  me  he  would  give  $5 
for  each  new  account.  I  came 
back  to  Elizabethton  and  found 
the  most  attractive  young  lady 
I  could  find  with  a  little  bit  of 
sales  ability,  and  after  a  couple 
of  hours  training  turned  her 
loose  on  the  food  stores  of 
Elizabethton.  Soon  we  had 
them  handling  Foremost  Milk 
about  100%.  We  got  an  adver¬ 
tising  schedule,  and  the  girl 
picked  up  some  good  dough. 
Foremost  is  now  selling  more 
milk  than  the  other  two  milk 
companies  coming  into  our  city 
put  together. 

"ITiursday  of  last  week,  we 
had  16  pages  of  our  24-page 
paper  devoted  to  advertising  the 
opening  of  a  new  super  market 
in  our  city.  The  plan  was 
simple.  We  secured  letter  heads 
from  the  Harrell  and  Co.  Super 
Market  and  wrote  letters  to  all 
the  wholesalers,  jobbers,  con¬ 
tractors  and  suppliers  who 
played  a  part  in  the  opening  of 
the  super  market.  Mr.  Harrell, 
the  owner,  signed  the  letters. 

The  Elizabethton  Star  has 
many  planned  feature  promo¬ 
tions:  Annual  city  wide  dollar 
days;  National  Boy  Scout  Week, 
with  1200  column  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  Spring  Opening  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  local  models,  pictures, 
and  cuts  paid  for  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers;  Refrigeration  and  Appli¬ 
ance  edition;  Graduate’s  Day 
feature  promotion;  etc. 

Our  “Know  your  Elizabeth¬ 
ton  Merchants”  page  is  a  full 
page  sold  to  run  for  52  weeks, 
once  each  week  on  Tuesday. 
Fifty-two  merchants  on  the 
page,  $2.50  each  per  week.  Each 
merchant  has  a  one  inch  or  two 
V^-inch  ads  on  the  page  each 
week.  Once  during  the  series 
each  business  firm  on  the  page 
gets  a  write-up  and  picture  of 
his  place  of  business  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  another  week 
during  the  series  gets  a  quarter 
page  at  the  bottom.  Also  the 
advertiser  gets  a  two  column, 
five-inch  space  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  twice  during  the  52 
page  feature. 

We  have  a  Union  Page,  a  bet¬ 
ter  feature,  we  believe,  than 
the  old  firing  line  page  or  in¬ 
dustrial  page.  This  feature  is 
designed  to  build  a  better  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  business 
places  of  Elizabethton  and  the 
members  of  the  Watauga  Rayon 
Union,  so  that  more  people  will 
trade  at  the  retail  store. 

We  have  Thursday  Shopper 
Specials,  a  double  page  spread 
to  run  each  Wednesday  for  six 
months.  This  feature  not  only 
sells  the  advertised  specials,  but 
is  building  up  overall  business 
for  the  merchants  of  Elizabeth¬ 
ton.  They  like  it,  so  do  we. 

This  record  of  continued  and 
planned  featured  promotions 
must  go  far  beyond  the  adver¬ 
tising  activity  of  a  small  city 
daily  newspaper.  It  must  re¬ 
flect  the  accomplishments  of  all 
who  work  for  the  newspaper, 
from  advertising  salesmen  to 
the  publisher.  The  newspaper 
itself  must  occupy  a  unique 
place  in  the  community  life  of 
its  city. 


The  newspaper’s  effectiveness 
as  an  advertising  medium  is 
also  reflected  in  its  power  to 
mold  public  opinion,  print  all 
the  news  that  is  fit  to  print, 
always  keeping  its  readers  in¬ 
formed  of  the  daily  activities  of 
its  community,  county,  state 
and  nation. 

Opinion  Molder 

Let’s  see  how  a  small  daily 
can  mold  public  opinion. 

Shortly  after  my  coming  to 
Elizabethton,  I  was  sitting  in  a 
drug  store  one  night  having  a 
drink  with  a  local  citizen.  We 
were  talking  over  what  we  had 
and  did  not  have.  I  asked  him 
why  Elizabethton  did  not  have 
a  football  stadium.  He  said  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  one  for 
20  years,  but  each  time  it  had 
come  up  before  the  city  coun¬ 
cil,  the  council  rejected  it. 

I  persuaded  him  to  bring  the 
building  of  a  football  stadium 
before  the  city  fathers.  He  did, 
and  it  was  rejected  again.  Three 
of  the  counci  Imen  were  for 
building  the  stadium  and  four 
were  against  building  it.  I 
asked  the  three  councilmen  in 
favor  of  building  the  stadium 
and  a  few  select  citizens  to  join 
me  in  outlining  a  plan  of  pub¬ 
licity  to  get  the  stadium. 

I  opened  the  campaign  with 
a  front  page  editorial  the  next 
day.  Letters  to  the  editor  be¬ 
gan  to  pour  in,  more  editorials, 
more  letters.  We  had  a  fight  on 
hand.  By  the  time  the  council 
met  again  in  two  weeks,  it  was 
really  a  hot  subject.  The  night 
the  council  met,  more  than  500 
high  school  children  came 
marching  down  main  street,  led 
by  the  high  school  band,  carry¬ 
ing  banners  reading,  “We  want 
a  stadium.” 

The  money  was  appropriated 
that  night  for  the  building  of 
a  $150,000  football  stadium.  The 
power  of  the  press  was  demon¬ 
strated  again. 

We  have  another  interesting 
project.  The  ladies  of  one  of 
our  Sunday  school  classes  in 
Elizabethton  wanted  me  to  go 
wth  them  to  the  County  Poor 
Farm.  They  said  a  deplorable 
condition  existed  there.  It  sure 
did. 

On  Monday  after  our  visit,  I 
got  sworn  statements  from  the 
ladies  who  accompanied  me  as 
to  the  conditions  they  saw.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  I  took  a 
photographer  to  the  farm,  made 
pictures  of  the  inmates  and  the 
condition  they  were  in,  and  got 
statements  of  the  treatment  they 
had  been  receiving.  And  of 
course,  because  many  poliicians, 
including  the  county  judge  and 
the  poor  farm  commission  were 
involved  in  the  matter,  much 
discussion  came  up  about  the 
pictures  which  were  to  appear 
in  the  Elizabethton  Star. 

On  Saturday  morning  before 
the  pictures  were  published, 
the  county  judge,  and  the  poor 
farm  commission  came  to  my 
office  and  told  me  if  those  pic¬ 
tures  appeared  in  the  Star  I 
would  be  leaving  town  within 
30  days.  I  picked  up  the  tele¬ 
phone,  called  my  wife  and  told 
her  to  begin  packing  as  we 
would  be  leaving  Elizabethton 
in  30  days.  I  went  to  the  make¬ 
up  man  and  told  him  to  move 
the  layout  on  the  poor  farm 
from  page  two  to  page  one. 
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The  following  week  a  count*, 
wide  meeting  was  called,  and 
open  discussion  was  held.  Tht 
condition  was  corrected.  TIk 
Elizabethton  Star  had  done  an¬ 
other  outstanding  job  for  it| 
community. 

Yes,  our  advertisers  as  well 
as  our  readers  realize  the  abil- 
ity  of  our  newspaper  to  a  job 
whether  it  is  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  or  to  mold  public  opinion. 

A  small  newspaper  must  also 
spend  money  in  its  community 
it  must  go  along  with  the  other 
business  places  in  programs  of 
community  interest. 

The  Star  is  giving  $150  in 
prizes  this  year  in  a  Commun¬ 
ity  Improvement  Contest.  Bfr 
sides  aiding  the  various  com¬ 
munities  to  improve  appear¬ 
ances  and  surroundings,  the 
contest  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
break  down  the  invisible  W 
rier  between  town  and  country. 

Believing  that  courtesy  pays’ 
we  promote  a  Courtesy  Contest 
each  month,  giving  a  $10  prize 
to  the  most  courteous  person  d 
the  month.  Most  of  the  busines 
people  match  our  $10  prize  by 
giving  $10  to  the  winning  em¬ 
ploye  of  their  company. 

Now,  let’s  talk  retailing.  In 
the  small  city  you  have  many 
home-owned  retail  stores  that 
are  not  sold  on  a  consistent 
plan  of  advertising.  Here  is 
where  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  plays  a 
big  part.  We  have  used  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  great  advantage  in 
showing  the  home-owned  store 
it  was  not  getting  its  share  of 
the  retail  dollar. 

We  have  pointed  out  to  the 
merchants  that  they  were  let- 
ing  many  a  dollar  slip  down  the 
avenues  of  nearby  larger  cities 
by  not  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Once  you  get  the  local 
merchant  to  understand,  he  will 
find  that  advertising  accelerates 
and  multiplies  every  sale,  but 
to  deliver  its  full  power,  it  must 
be  applied  where  and  when  it 
can  do  its  full  job.  It  must  be 
applied  to  merchandise  that  is 
in  demand. 

Retail  Planning 

See  that  the  retailer  plans 
his  advertising  around  wanted 
merchandise  —  the  right  goods, 
at  the  right  time,  at  the  right 
price. 

We  are  buying  and  placing  in 
the  hands  of  our  merchants  35 
copies  monthly  of  the  Bureau’s 
“Time  Table  of  Retail  Oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

The  month-by-month  “News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Success 
Story,”  properly  used  in  you 
city,  regardless  of  size,  wiU 
help  you  to  stimulate  sales  and 
advertising. 

Yes,  the  small  city  newspaper 
can  do  a  job  for  its  merchants 
— if  and  when  its  advertising 
department  is  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  money  to  make 
money. 


New  Sunday  Edition 

Edinburg,  Tex. — The  Edinburg 
Daily  Review  is  now  publm- 
ing  a  Sunday  edition,  droppm? 
its  Monday  morning  pap«r 
Simultaneous  with  the  switch, 
the  paper  changed  its  name 
from  the  Edinburg  Valley  «*• 
view  to  the  Edinburg  Daily 
view. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Martin  2-0-2  Files  This  Route 
Hours  Faster  ...  Based  on  actual 

Kerformance  fibres,  the  great,  new 
lartin  2-0-2  airliner,  flying  the  hy¬ 
pothetical  route  shown  here,  would 
save  almost  hours  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago  ...  for  the  2-0-2  is 
50%  faster  than  the  prewar  stand¬ 
ard  plane  now  in  use !  Thus,  the  2-0-2 
would  be  landing  in  Chicago  while 
the  prewar  twin-engine  plane  was 
only  halfway  between  Parkersburg, 
West  Va.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
These  figures  assume  the  same 
ground  time  for  both  planes.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  2-0-2  would  save  still  more 
time  because  it  requires  less  time  on 
the  ground  between  landing  and 
take-off.  And  this  Martin  luxury 
liner  is  able  to  bring  high-speed 
service  to  all  cities,  large  and  small, 
because  it  lands  and  takes  off  in  the 
shortest  distances  of  any  postwar 
airliner.  Another  example  of  why 
the  Martin  2-0-2  means  belter  service 
to  more  people  .  .  .  more  profitable 
operation  for  airlines! 


HIgh-llghts  ...  Air  Force  Day  has 
been  changed  from  August  /,  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Aeronautical  division  of  the  Signal 
Corps  in  1907,  to  September  18,  the 
day  the  United  States  Air  Force  was 
activated  under  the  Unification  Act 
of  1947  . . .  Miami  International  Air¬ 
port  again  led  the  nation  as  a  port  of 
entry  and  departure  for  foreign  air 
travelers  in  1947,  with  426,887  inter¬ 
national  passengers,  far  ahead  of 
New  York  City  . . .  New  York  State 
has  offered  free  paint  to  the  first  200 
New  York  communities  applying  to 
participate  in  the  state’s  1948  air 
marking  program.  An  ultimate  goal 
of  700  markers  is  sought  .  .  .  The 
45th  anniversary  of  the  first  power 
plane  flights  by  the  Wright  Brothers 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.,  next  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  is  expected  to  mark  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  original  Kitty  Hawk 
plane  to  America.  It  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Science  Museum  near  London 
since  1928. 


-  AIRCRAFT 
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Draw  Two  for  the  Twins ...  A  self- 
service  “baby  lounge”  is  now  in 
operation  at  Minneapolis  Airport, 
one  of  the  cities  served  by  North¬ 
west  Airlines’  Martin  2-0-2’s.  Moth¬ 
ers  have  access  to  this  room  which 
is  complete  with  beds,  cradles,  toys. 
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Takes  Waves  In  Stride  .  . .  Fea¬ 
turing  a  new  type  of  hull,  the  new 
Martin  XPcM-i  Navy  flying  boat 
has  successfully  completed  its  first 
flight  tests.  Radical  new  hull  design 
permits  safer  landings  in  rough  seas 
without  excessive  pitching  and 
bouncing,  and  reduces  take-off  time 
and  distance.  Powered  by  two  3,500- 
horsepower  engines,  it  is  expected  to 
have  a  greater  range  than  presently 
similar  flying  boats,  when  complete¬ 
ly  developed. 


Ivory  Mischief .  .  .  The  pachyderm 
is  a  real  problem  for  airport  oper¬ 
ators  in  East  Africa.  Large  herds  of 
wild  elephants,  trained  to  do  forest 
work,  are  numbered  among  the 
minor  riches  of  Mysore  State.  But 
occasionally  they  come  waltzing 
through  airport  fences,  trampling 
turf,  ripping  up  trees  and  shrubs  and 
bowling  over  power-line  poles. 


Here’s  the  Payoff  for  Airlines  ... 

The  Martin  2-0-2  can  operate  prof¬ 
itably  with  only  a  little  over  half  its 
seats  filled  .  .  .  prewar  twin-engine 
plane  must  have  considerable  greater 
payload  in  order  to  break  even.  Thus 
the  2-0-2  offers  better  service  to  the 
public,  economic  health  to  airlines. 


More  Maulers  ...  So  successful 
have  been  all  the  exhaustive  tests 
to  which  the  first  Martin  AM-i 
Maulers  were  put  that  the  Navy  has 
given  the  green  light  to  50  more. 
New  orders  are  expected  to  bring  to 
the  Navy  still  more  of  these  big, 
fast,  heavily-armed,  carrier-based 
dive-torpedo  bombers. 
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Daily  Comics 
Run  in  Color 
In  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  began  printing  comics  in 
the  daily  editions  in  color,  July 
12th. 

The  Post-Dispatch  published 
its  first  comic  section  in  colors 
in  1894,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
father  of  the  present  editor  of 
the  paper,  inaugurated  Sunday 
color  comic  printing  in  the 
United  States  in  the  New  York 
World. 

The  new  three-plate  color 
printing  is  being  done  on  the 
Wood  presses  which  were  put  in 
service  by  the  paper  last  Jan.  12. 

At  the  same  time  the  27-unit 
presses  with  a  capacity  of  270,- 
000  32-page  papers  an  hour  were 
instat  ed,  the  page  length  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  was  increased 
from  21^  to  23  9/16  inches. 

These  statistics  are  relevant  to 
the  new  development.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  bugs  hadn’t  all 
been  ironed  out  of  the  new 
equipment  when  preparations 
were  begun  for  the  color  work. 
The  pioneering  in  color  by  the 
mechanical  departments  in¬ 
volved,  compounded  by  the  new¬ 
ness  of  the  equipment,  created 
the  bulk  of  the  problems  that 
had  to  be  met. 

The  three  plates  made  by  the 
photoengravers  are  for  type,  let¬ 
tering  and  basic  toned  black 
coloring;  for  red  and  for  yellow. 
The  presses  have  a  color  unit 
for  each  of  the  six  folders. 

Decision  to  first  utilize  the 
color  units  of  the  presses  for 
comics  was  on  the  basis  that 
it  would  lend  itself  to  maximum 
effectiveness  for  color  in  the 
daily  editions.  This  was  in  turn 
bas^  on  three  factors: 

1.  Copy  for  comics  arrives 
early. 

2.  Comics  have  readership  ap¬ 
peal  and  improving  them  with 
color  augments  the  appeal. 

3.  Younger  readers  are  used 
to  seeing  comics  in  color,  pri¬ 
marily  because  comic  books  are 
so  printed. 

With  the  launching  of  color 
printing,  the  paper  will  follow 
with  color  ads  in  the  daily,  the 
first  of  which  are  schedule  for 
this  week. 

Production  problems  were 
handled  by  Charles  Hentschell, 
production  manager,  and  his 
staff.  Advance  preparations  by 
the  engravers  were  directed  by 
Henry  Kirchmer,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  his  assistant, 
Lorin  Nevling.  Coordination  for 
the  press  room  was  by  the  press 
foreman,  Clarence  Keller.  Comic 
selection  on  the  Post-Dispatch  is 
by  the  feature  department  or 
Everyday  Magazine,  headed  by 
Don  Thompson  and  in  charge  of 
Al  Offer  during  Thompson’s  ill¬ 
ness.  Layouts  and  coloring  of 
copy  is  by  Ralph  Graczak  of  the 
art  department. 

Sunday  comics  are  printed  by 
roto  presses. 

•  •  • 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  -  Ledger 
published  daily  comics  in  colors 
for  several  months.  ( E  &  P,  Oct. 
26,  1947,  page  73.)  The  project 
was  abandoned  in  May  because 
of  costs  and  other  factors. 


EQUIPMENT  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  ANPA  PARLEY 


continued  from  page  9 
The  program  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  features  “Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions”  for  the  first  day,  Monday, 
with  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.  This  is  a  new  feature 
of  the  program,  worked  out  by 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee.  Several  experts  in  the  field 
of  personnel  relations  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  talks  aimed  directly  at 
the  representatives  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  departments.  A 
large  number  of  business  man¬ 
agers  is  expected  to  be  attracted 
to  the  convention  by  this  new 
feature. 

On  Tuesday,  the  program  will 
settle  down  to  the  more  specific 
problems  of  the  business,  with 
authorities  from  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  participating.  A  night 
session,  with  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri 
of  ANPA  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  presiding,  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  new  processes 
and  new  techniques.  C.  M.  Flint, 
ANPA  research  director,  is 
scheduled  to  present  his  report. 

As  usual,  the  convention  will 
wind  up  Wednesday  afternoon 
after  reports  on  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  handling  of 
advertising  copy. 

The  following  representatives 
of  equipment  and  supply  firms 
plan  to  attend  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference:  (Note — Booths  are 
in  the  William  Penn  Hotel). 

.•\MERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 
SALES  CORP.  (Booth  11-12)— Ken¬ 
neth  R.  Burchird,  William  E.  Dut- 
ney,  K.  B.  Huddleston. 

-VTLANTIC  ZINC  WORKS  (Booth  39) 
— Fred  A.  Dirkes.  Frank  Bonner.  Pat 
Kearns. 

SAMT,  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO. 
(Booth  20-21) — Don  E.  Crews.  R.  T. 
WauRh,  M.  M.  Caldwell,  John  Sivetz. 
BOURGES,  INC.  (Booth  S9-60)— Al¬ 
bert  R.  Bourses,  Mrs.  J.  Bourses 
Mayfield. 

W.  A.  BROWN  MFG.  COMPANY 
(Booth  57). 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
— A.  W.  Schorser.  Victor  E.  Fish- 
bum,  W.  A.  Carpenter,  Don  Pyles. 
Don  Malcolm,  Gene  Fansman. 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORP.  — 
Frank  M.  Tishe.  Edward  J.  Cook.  Jr. 
CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  COM¬ 
PANY.  THE  (Booth  6)— J.  W.  Lee. 
CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 
(Booths  40-41-42). — Sam  Hanson,  C. 

H.  Larson,  Frank  C.  CuIIinan,  Claude 
Pettis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Powers. 
CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.— A.  II. 
Parks.  H.  E.  Brundase,  H.  J.  Mitchell. 

H.  A.  Williams.  A.  H.  Marston. 
CON.SOLID.-\TEl)  PHOTO  ENGRA¬ 
VERS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  (Booths 
35  36). 

CORKPAK  COMPANY.  INC..  THE— 
Fred  11.  Paulm.inn,  Sr.,  Frederick  H. 
Paulmann,  Jr. 

RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (Booth  74). 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  INU.  —  C.  M. 
Hall,  A.  H.  James.  R.  A.  Hoffman. 
C.  P.  Feldhausrn.  Wm.  H.  Rouse. 
THOMAS  M.  DOLAN  COMPANY— 
Thomas  M.  Dolan. 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY. 

INC— Edgar  A.  Mills,  Ir. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
(Booth  9  10)— V.  W.  Hurst.  H 
Gleason.  S.  G.  Hall.  W.  E.  Brown.  W. 
H  Roberts,  Tr. 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  —  Le.ach 
Laney,  G.  B.  Haulenbeek. 

ELWELL  PARKER  ELECTRIC  COM¬ 
PANY.  THE  (Booth  27)— C.  B. 
Cook.  W.  A.  Meddick.  G.  H  Brown, 
O.  R.  Heidenrich.  Ci.  II.  Blohm. 
FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  IN- 
•STRU.MENT  CORP.  (Booth  62)— 
Ihidley  B.  Hollister.  John  A.  Boya- 
jean,  James  D.  Donovan. 
FEDER.ATED  METALS  DIVISION 
(American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.) 
(Booth  65  66)— J.  D.  Long.  R.  G. 
Peat,  E.  Newt  Thomitson,  1).  J,  Fack- 
iner,  T.  A.  Hammer,  A.  W.  Bailey. 


A.  E.  St.  John.  A.  M.  Callis,  V.  J. 
Ryan.  S.  Morden. 

HOWARD  FLIM  INK  COMPANY— 
Edgar  B.  Flint,  Robert  U.  Flint,  A. 
A.  McNab,  E.  L.  Mills. 

I  RONE  ENGINEERING.  INC.  (Booth 
03-04). 

ARTHUR  H.  GAEBEL,  INC.  (Booth 
54)  —  Arthur  H.  Gaebel,  Alicbael 
Clarkt. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.MPANY 
(l!<x)th  75-76-77) — C.  Hewson,  T.  R. 
Rastall,  F.  O.  Brewer,  M.  J.  Jeswick, 
(i.  R  Dayton.  F.  E.  Winslow,  J.  A. 
Bennett,  R.  E.  Bear,  M.  11.  Russell. 
J.  T.  Bailey.  F.  L.  Miller.  R.  H.  Mc- 
lairn.  W.  M.  .Anthony,  B.  B.  Brier, 
!•'.  J.  Kissell,  (3.  D.  Tobias,  W.  L. 
Wright,  K.  P.  Grenfell,  W.  V.  Gough. 
GENERAL  PLATE  MAKERS  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.  (Booth  45)— Albert  R. 
Kreck.  Ernest  F.  Bovermann,  John  E. 
Topercer. 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY.  THE 
E.  T.  Niles. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COM¬ 
PANY.  INC..  THE— E.  Peterson.  E. 
R.  Coate. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY. 
THE— C.  S.  Reilly,  W.  T.  Goss.  E. 
(j.  Morrison.  E.  LaCure.  F.  A.  Kopp, 
L.  D.  Wright.  R.  B.  Patch,  H.  B. 
Henry.  W.  H.  Granger.  E.  J.  Yagow, 
D  B.  Baar,  W.  C.  Pratt,  E.  Seiss.  (3. 
Bauer. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  APPLIANCE  CORP. 
(Booth  61)  —  William  Clackworthy. 
Dennv  Harris. 

lOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  (Booth 
32) — John  Griffiths.  Jr..  Frederick  R. 
Griffiths.  Wesley  Dammes. 
HAMMOND  MACHIN’ERY  BUILD- 
E'-’S.  INC.  (Booth  15-16-17-24-25-26) 
— Let  Hammond,  A_.  T.  VanderLinde. 
Adrian  L.  VanderLinde,  M.  J.  Smith. 
R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC.— J.  L.  Auer.  A. 
Dresscl.  F.  W.  Schnell.  G.  H.  Hig¬ 
gins.  W.  C.  Cooper,  R.  A.  Willoughby, 

O.  L.  Crain.  E.  Petty,  G.  E.  Devyr, 
F.  Gebhard.  L.  Kohl. 

IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  COMPANY  INCORPORATED 
— C.  W.  Gleason. 

I.MPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  (X)M- 

P. ANY  (Booth  1-2) — Clarence  Sea¬ 
man.  Grant  F.  Wilber,  Claude  E. 
Purkis,  William  D.  Howell,  James  F. 
King,  Jr.,  William  K.  Amot.  Robert 
W.  Knappage.  Clarence  J.  Walkoe.  V. 

L,  Kirkland.  William  A.  Penney.  .Tr. 
INTER.NATIONAL  PRINTING  IN’K 

— T.  A.  Ryan,  Walter  J.  Cassidy, 
Robert  Fippinger,  Ralph  Mawbey. 
INTERTYPE  CORPORATION— A.  T. 
Mann.  Tr..  H.  R.  Freund,  A.  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Frank  Hoffman.  John  S.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Albert  Stirling.  Bruce  O’Connell. 
R.alph  L.  Robuck,  T.  A.  MacElwee, 
R.  B.  Daigle.  E.  C.  Fielding.  H.  B. 
Plaut.  John  W.  Bittner.  F.  W.  North- 
more,  Walter  F.  Streit,  Thomas 

M. artin. 

JAMPOL  COMPANY.  THE  —  Howard 
M.  Jampol.  Karl  J.  Herminghausen. 
CHARLES  ENEU  JOHNSON  AND 
COMPANY— C.  A.  Carlson. 
KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY  (Booth  44)— 

C.  D.  Manning,  H.  D.  Hurlbut. 

C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO..  THE— T.  P 
Flippen.  J.  R.  Longenecker,  E.  T 
Funk,  Jr. 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  COR 
PORATION  (Booth  22-23)  —  I.  V 

I.andan.  C.  S.  Davis,  Jr..  T.  H.  Meeks 
LAKE  SHORE  ELECTTROTYPE  COM 
PAN’k'  (Booth  69-70)— William  Brad 
ish. 

LAN.STON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COMPANY  —  George  E.  Nelson 
Tosenh  P.  Ouiglev.  H.  L.  Fishel. 
LEWIS  SHEPARD  PRODUCTS.  INC 
(Booth  53)  —  M.  G.  .Togeese,  A.  W. 
Wliiti  house,  R.  D.  Jones. 

LINOTYPE  PARTS  COMPANY.  INC 
(Booth  18-19)— M.  Van  McKee.  Emil 
Bendow.  Charles  L.  Lawrence.  Ever, 
ett  C  Miller. 

IJTDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
(Booth  37-38)— O.  W.  Asbell.  F.  H. 
Dunham,  John  O.  King.  Weslev  Lan- 
fis.  W.  F  Mulcahy.  C.  A.  Wellman. 
Leon  T.  Charland.  Tohn  I.  Moore.  Pas- 
qit.nle  M.  Ricciuti.  Oran  C.  Smith. 

M  \TR1X  CONTRAST  CORPORA¬ 
TION — Ixm  S.  I.ainders,  Clifford  Yew- 
d.all,  Gerald  \V.  Hunter.  VVillis  C. 
Hunter.  Jack  Paris. 

MERGFNTHALER  LINOTYPE  COM¬ 
PANY— A.  O.  Albin.  E.  D.  Betts.  P. 
T.  Burton.  C.  C.  Rhame,  A.  11.  Cooke. 
I.  I  .  Davis,  C.  J.  Borntraeger.  W.  H. 


Griffin,  G.  B.  Welch,  F.  B.  Asdel,  b 
M.  J.  Leonard,  Kay  Burgoon, 
Kaeiclier,  J.  Hilpman,  L.  P.  Karvk 

METALS  REFINING  COilP.\M 
(Division  of  the  Gliddcn  Coniiiint 
(Booth  13-14)— W.  C.  Roddy.  (;.  J 
•McElroy,  D.  W.  Looiuan,  Ed.  J.  Go, 
man,  Jr. 

.MICHIGAN  ELECTROTYPE  &  STt 
KEOTYPE  CO..  INC.  (Booth  69-70 
— Ross  Baikie. 

•MONO.MELT  CO.,  INC..  THE-C.  » 
Bickelhaupt,  Jr.,  W.  H.  F.  Thoitp. 
son,  B.  L.  Arbogast. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  DIVISION  (Sk 
Chemical  Corporation) — Ralph  C.  Pn. 
sons,  C.  A.  Brattstrom,  Sid  RochelU 
L.  R.  Shupe.  A.  H.  Solberg,  Chirln.-* 
.Merbitz,  L.  D.  Pollock.  J.  D.  Stag  2 
Wm.  G.  Forster.  L.  R.  Antrim.  A.  H  r 
Miller,  K.  E.  Mann,  M.  }.  Lynch  ■ 

.MORRISON  COMPANY.  THE  (Bootl 
46-47-48) — George  F.  Morrison,  Et- 
win  H.  Arpe. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUP. 
PI.Y  CO.  (New  England  Fibn 
Blanket  Co.) — Edward  VV.  Cordon, 
Eddie  P.  Gaughan,  Colin  CampbdL 
Francis  H.  Grenier. 

.VILES  &  NELSON.  INC.  —  J.  E 
Chancy,  W.  P.  Monahan.  L.  C.  Dorji 
E.  T.  Niles,  J.  J.  Strickland. 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CORPORV 
TION  (Booth  43)— Lee  Ferguion, 
Jr.,  Frank  E.  Manton. 

PRINTING  EQUIP.MENT  ENGINEER 
(Booth  31) — William  L.  Oobotj. 
MacD.  Sinclair.  W.  D.  Will. 

REILLY  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANJ 
(Booth  69-70)  —  Edward  H.  ReiDy, 
Louis  M.  Brownell,  Jr.,  John  J. 
O'Rourke. 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  COMPANY  (Booti 
7-8) — Paul  A.  Richards.  Robert  E 
Richards. 

R.  R.  ROBERTSON  COMPAN) 
(Booth  49-50-51) — J.  F.  Vancati,  D. 
D.  Robertson. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY  (Booth!) 
— Harry  W.  Knoll. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC.— Don 
aid  A.  Brown,  .A.  Vincent  Weber. 

SHAV.'  MACHINE  AND  TOOL  OQ. 
(Booth  32) — Edward  C.  Gadden.  Ut 
Stamps. 

STA-HI  CORPOR.ATION  (Booth  31. 
34)  —  Craig  C.  Baker,  Richard  W. 
Turner. 

STEREOTEX  MACHINERY  CO 
(Booth  58) — Charles  Fritschi. 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATIOK 
(Booth  4-5) — F.  S.  Angell.  F.  J.  Phil¬ 
lips,  F.  B.  Foster,  K.  A.  Sylvester. 

TINGUE.  BROWN  &  CO.MPANT 
(Booth  52) — G.  G.  Sanborn,  J.  W. 
Foster.  Jr.,  D.  A.  Robbins.  Parker 
Hart.  K.  H.  Dunham. 

UNITED  .AMERICAN  METALS 
COU;’.  (Booth  71.72-73)  —  W.  E 
Petersen,  L.  W.  Goldberg,  VV.  J.  Riot- 
dan.  John  W.  Wollett,  W.  O.  Wick 
Iiiiid.  A.  H.  lung.  W.  H.  Street 

VANDERCOOK  &  SONS.  INC.  (Booth 
28-29-30)  —  E.  O.  Vandercook.  Rot 
Sandvik,  O.  F.  Duensing.  Ray  Bogda-t 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO.MPANY - 

J.  C.  Dunn,  George  Chalmers.  Philio 
.Anderson.  T.  M.  Broadston,  Thonas 
Bowden.  F.  P.  Peters. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION 
(Booth  55-56) — I.  R.  Lowery.  J.  C 
Long,  Willi.im  Hall.  A.  W.  Hogliiif. 
I.  L.  Gilmore,  E.  C.  O’Connor,  B.  L 
Monseaux.  R.  Cook. 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPOR.ATION-L 
P.  Yandell.  C.  T.  Earlev.  VV.  H.  In¬ 
gram  Jr..  Raymonil  T.  Finzer.  Henry 
Messina, 

WOOD  NEWISPAPER  MACIHNER) 
CORPOR.ATION  (Booth  67  68)-I. 
Tornberg,  E.  .-V.  Rehm.  P  L.  Tollisoo. 
r.  .S.  Caffrev. 


Sight  Restored 

Detroit,  Mich. — Able  to  see 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years, 
Chase  S.  Osborn,  Michigan’s  88^ 
year-old  former  governor  and 
at  one  time  publisher  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News, 
has  been  released  from  Alexan 
der  Blain  Ho.spital.  His  physi 
cian  pronounced  Osborn’s  cata 
ract  operation  a  “complete  sue 
cess.”  Osborn’s  son,  George, 
has  been  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Evening  News  for  sev 
eral  years. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  luly  17,  1948 
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OIL  NEWSLETTER 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION; 


Gasoline  pinch  this  summer?  Oil  men  don't  think  so... figure  they 
can  handle  normal  increase  over  1947  gasoline  demands.  Abnormal 
increase,  however,  could  cause  "spot"  shortages  in  gasoline  East  of  the 
Rockies.  At  worst,  these  woul^  be  only  temporary.  Public  is  being 
urged  to  use  oil  products  efficiently. . . conserve  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
wherever  possible. 

General  outlook  for  oil  supplies  is  good.  Main  reason:  Oil 
industry  is  now  supplying  more  oil  products  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  Current  output  is  nearly  246  million  gallons  daily  —  surpass¬ 
ing  even  peak  wartime  production. 

Tremendous  increase  in  oil  supplied  U.S.  stems  from  today's 
great er-than-ever  demand  for  oil  products.  37  million  motor  vehicles, 
over  a  million  new  farm  tractors,  double  the  number  of  oil  burners  since 
'38... heavy  demands  of  planes,  diesel  trains  and  industry  are  main 
reasons  why  America  now  uses  more  oil  than  ever  before. 

Expenditures  of  over  4  billion  dollars  for  expanding  facilities 
plus  round-the-clock  work  schedule  of  over  34,000  individual  oil  com¬ 
panies  is  enabling  competitive  oil  industry  to  keep  pace  with  ever- 
rising  demand. 

Refiners  have  stepped  up  pace  to  handle  record  crude  oil  output. 
Transportation  of  oil  is  really  rolling  (new  pipelines,  tankers,  barges, 
trucks  and  tank  cars).  Oil  distributors  are  working  night  and  day  to 
deliver  oil  products  when  and  where  needed.  Long  range  outlook  for  the 
future  is  good. 

Underground  proved  reserves  hit  new  high  of  trillion  gallons  in 
1947.  Approximately  18,000  new  wells  were  "brought  in"  last  year  by 
production  companies  which  helped  build  up  largest  amount  of  reserves 
in  nation's  history. 

What's  ahead  in  1948?  Oil  industry  will  continue  to  step  up  pro¬ 
duction  to  keep  pace  with  nation's  increasing  demand  for  petroleum 
products.  Oil  industry's  objective;  all  the  oil  products  you  want... 
when  and  where  you  want  them. 


(AJvtrtiMmtni) 
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Small  Dailies  Survey 

Continued  from  page  9 


country  and  in  the  community. 
If  a  publisher  delays  beyond  the 
moment  when  the  public  is 
ready  for  a  price  increase  he 
could,  conceivably,  meet  either 
with  serious  resistance  when 
prices  are  raised  or  he  could 
feel  compelled  to  await  a  more 
favorable  time.  The  more  fa¬ 
vorable  time  would  come  with 
another  round  of  general  price 
and  wage  changes,  but  the  pub¬ 
lisher  overly  conservative  in  his 
price  policies  would  then  be  one 
lap  behind  in  the  spiral  of  in¬ 
flation.  These  facts  are  well 
known  to  the  publishers  and  are 
accepted  as  part  of  the  hazard 
of  doing  business.  Moreover, 
several  state  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  they  had  missed 
a  round  in  passing  along  costs. 

The  publishers  answered  four 
other  questions  at  the  time  they 
analyzed  their  1947  business 
operations.  In  view  of  the  long 
controversy,  dating  back  to  en¬ 
actment  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law  of  1938,  they  were  asked: 

"Has  the  operation  of  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  wage  and  hour 
laws  been  a  significant  factor 
in  increasing  your  costs?’’ 

They  replied: 


Yes  .  53 

No  .  21 

No  answer .  5 


They  were  then  asked  whether 
they  thought  newspapers  should 
be  specially  exempt  from  the 
wage  and  hour  laws  under  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  guaranteeing  freedom  of 


the  press.  The  answers: 

No  .  48 

Yes  .  2 

Yes  (heavily  qualified)  9 
No  answer  .  20 


The  qualified  “yes”  answers 
argued  that  the  law  should  be 
modified  as  applied  to  the  news 
and  editorial  departments  of  the 
newspaper  but  did  not  ask  spe¬ 
cial  favors  or  “constitutional  ex¬ 
emption.”  Fear  of  special  favors 
as  entailing  special  obligation 
was  voiced  by  several  of  the 
publishers. 

Several  of  those  flatly  answer¬ 
ing  “no”  stated  that  the  law 
operates  in  the  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  departments  so  as  to  break 
up  long-standing  working  ar¬ 
rangements  acceptable  to  the 
employes  and  thus  curtailed  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  news.  The  law  op¬ 
erates  in  all  departments,  it  was 
stated,  to  place  employes  under 
temptation  to  plan  their  work  so 
that  overtime  becomes  necessary 
each  week.  Some  employes,  it 
was  said,  come  to  look  upon  reg¬ 
ular  amounts  of  overtime  pay  as 
their  right  and  to  resist  employ¬ 
ment  of  extra  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  overtime 
work. 

The  opinion  of  the  publishers 
replying  to  this  question  shows 
them  not  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  effort  to  obtain  legal  exemp¬ 
tion  for  the  newspapers  by  court 
action  based  upon  alleged  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  First  Amend- 
,  ment.  The  costs  specifically 
chargeable  to  the  wage  and  hour 
law  have  long  since  been  lost  in 
I  the  general  inflation  melee, 
however.  Those  publishers  who 
,  could  put  the  cost  of  the  law  in 


dollars  and  cents  back  to  the 
date  it  became  effective  showed 
sums  of  minor  significance.  The 
workings  of  the  law  are  so  in- 
terming.ed  with  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements  that  a  clear- 
cut  answer  is  not  obtainable. 

For  this  reason  a  related  ques¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  was  asked: 

"Has  the  operation  of  federal 
or  state  laws  on  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  affected  in  any  signifi¬ 
cant  way  the  ability  of  your 
newspaper  to  serve  as  the  com¬ 
munications  agency  of  democ¬ 
racy?  That  is,  have  increased 
costs,  if  any,  caused  you  to  re¬ 
duce  service  to  readers  in  any 


way?’’ 

The  replies: 

Yes  .  20 

No  .  50 

No  answer .  9 


Radio  station  competition  is 
not  now  regarded  as  having  a 
serious  effect  on  newspaper  rev¬ 
enues.  The  publishers  were 
asked: 

"Has  local  radio  station  com¬ 
petition  had  any  marked  influ¬ 
ence  on  your  ability  to  operate 
profitably?  Please  give  details." 

Publishers  with  local  radio 
station  competition  replied: 


Yes  .  6 

No  .  27 

No  answer .  2 


Publishers  without  local  ra¬ 
dio  competition  ( but  conceiv¬ 
ably  affected  by  nearby  stations 
or  national  networks)  replied: 

Yes  .  3 

No  .  27 

No  answer .  14 

An  occasional  caution  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  radio’s  real  com¬ 
petition  with  local  newspapers 
would  not  be  felt  until  FM  and 
television  were  fully  developed 
and  until  a  business  slump  takes 
place.  But  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  publishers  with  radio  sta¬ 
tion  competition  feel  that  radio 
has  stimulated  advertising  in 
general  without  cutting  into 
newspaper  revenues.  One  dis¬ 
senter  argued  that  any  money 
diverted  to  other  advertising 
mediums  limited  the  possible 
expansion  of  a  newspaper  and 
indicated  to  that  extent  failure 
to  develop  the  newspaper  field 
properly. 

Finally,  the  publishers  were 
asked  whether  or  not  they  felt 
unduly  burdened  by  political  or 
economic  restraints.  TTie  ques¬ 
tion  was  worded: 

“Are  there  factors  either  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  which  you  regard 
as  threatening  the  economic  or 
political  security  of  your  news¬ 
papers?” 

The  replies: 

Yes  .  40 

No  .  35 

Don’t  know  .  1 

No  answer .  4 


The  ground  already  covered 
indicates  in  part  the  nature  of 
the  concern  the  publishers  feel 
for  their  security.  While  little 
more  than  half  felt  any  such 
threats,  those  who  did  listed 
most  freiquently  inflation,  taxes, 
and  limitations  on  the  present 
and  future  manpower  supply  in 
the  printing  departments. 

As  some  of  the  publishers  see 
it.  the  possibilities  of  harm  to 
the  newspaper  business  from  in¬ 
flation  are  enormous.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  reserves  set  up  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 


ment  are  themselves  now  obso¬ 
lete  and  it  was  frequently  as¬ 
serted  that  taxes  prevented  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  funds  at  a  rate 
in  keeping  with  inflated  equip¬ 
ment  costs.  Also,  it  was  said, 
taxes  prevent  replacement  of 
equipment  out  of  current  earn¬ 
ings. 

Revenues  are  ephemeral,  ex¬ 
penses  rise  faster  than  income 
and  grow  increasingly  rigid  and 
difficult  to  reduce.  So  said  40 
out  of  the  79  publishers  who 
contributed  to  this  section  of 
the  study.  The  others,  except 
for  4  who  did  not  express  them¬ 
selves,  are  in  ffne  spirits,  con¬ 
fident  and  ready  for  the  future 
and  its  perplexities. 

While  no  one  should  put 
words  in  their  mouths,  it  seems 
evident  that  these  publishers 
feel  that  a  period  of  inflation 
has  its  opportunities  as  well  as 
its  dangers  and  that  business 
risk  is  part  of  the  pleasure  a 
man  gets  out  of  life. 


British  Press  Lords 

Continued  from  page  11 


sentinn  because  the  difference 
l^ptween  misrepresenting  and 
what  they  regard  as  a  legitimate 
way  of  dealing  with  the  news  is 
so  slight  that  the  two  shade  into 
one  another.” 

Foot  as.serted  strong  papers 
are  not  as  liable  to  corruption  as 
weaker  ones  but  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  influence.  Rethought 
there  is  safety  in  numbers,  gen¬ 
erally.  and  If  he  had  his  way 
would  see  vastly  more  dailies  in 
London,  where  there  are  already 
25.  Some  bodies  of  opinion  do 
not  receiye  expression,  he  said. 

Concerning  Michael  Foot, 
Lord  Beaverbrook  on  his  day 
“in  court”  (12V6  pages  of  oral 
testimony  in  all)  said  that  Foot 
“came  to  me  without  any  experi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  He  is  a  yery  clever 
fellow,  a  most  excellent  boy. 
And  then  suddenly  he  was  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  editorship  of  the 
paoer  before  he  was  ready.  .  .” 

Speaking  for  the  large  West¬ 
minster  Press  group  ( 13  dailies. 
38  weeklies)  J.  B.  Morrell,  chair¬ 
man  of  Westminster  board, 
named  papers  that  he  said  would 
have  expired  if  the  “chain”  had 
not  taken  them  over — and  so 
preserved  a  medium  of  local  ex¬ 
pression.  He  cited  particularly 
the  Birmingham  Gazette,  bought 
at  auction,  and  the  Nottingham 
Journal.  He  also  referred  to  the 
Yorkshire  Evening  Argus  and 
the  Darlington  Echo  as  papers 
that  were  losers,  saved  by  amal¬ 
gamation. 

The  Commission  closely  ques¬ 
tioned  him  concerning  the  West¬ 
minister  group  practice  of  not 
putting  their  "group”  brand  on 
the  mastheads  of  its  papers,  as  is 
done  by  the  Kemsley  News¬ 
papers.  The  questioners  implied 
this  w’as  a  deceit  and  might 
cause  local  readers  to  think  they 
had  a  local  view,  which  was  in 
reality  from  a  London  “ivory 
tower.” 

The  Morrell  answer  was  that 
editors  have  full  control  of  the 
editorial  content. 

The  Northcliife  Group 

The  Northcliffe  Newspapers 
Group.  Ltd.,  through  its  manag¬ 
ing  director,  W.  A.  MeWhirter, 
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said  it  is  “merely  a  management 
group  with  a  nominal  capital . . . 
and  the  gentlemen  who  manage 
these  businesses  or  edit  them 
(each  paper  separately),  and 
the  whole  staff,  are  employes 
of  subsidiary  companies.” 

Editors  “are  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  within  a  very  broad 
framework  of  the  tradition  of 
the  paper,”  said  McWhorter  .  . 
Our  papers  are  not  political  .  . . 
They  do  not  run  propaganda.” 

Editors  “would  not  have  been 
asked  to  join  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper  if  they  had  not 
views  like  I  have,”  said  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  who  said  at  an¬ 
other  time:  “I  am  entirely  com¬ 
mitted  to  propaganda.  I  have 
only  an  interest  in  a  paper  as 
long  as  propaganda  is  going  on. 
Lord  Kemsley,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think,  wBuid  probably 
strive  hardest  of  all  to  have  the 
kind  of  paper  that  is  dedicated 
to  news  and  a  set-up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  telling  news.” 

’A  Very  Clean  Press' 

Generally,  said  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook,  “I  think  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  much  better  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  British 
press  is  a  very  clean  press.  I  do 
not  see  any  pornography  in  the 
British  Press  anywhere.” 

Our  editors  are  completely  in¬ 
dependent,  said  H.  G.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  They 
do  not  make  reference  to  the 
board  for  expenditures  of  money 
under  2,000 £  (a  privilege  usu¬ 
ally  granted  in  the  other  chains, 
too).  He  said  the  Mirror  belongs 
to  many  little  stockholders,  but 
on  questioning  admitted  that 
since  they  didn’t  attend  meet¬ 
ings  the  Mirror  is  virtually  run 
by  a  board  of  directors. 

Lord  Camrose  had  a  parting 
word.  He  was  not  asked  the 
question  but  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  volunteer  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

“There  is  a  very  fallacious 
idea  that  there  is  a  new  situa¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  "in  which  editors 
are  .subject  to  proprietors,  which 
had  never  been  the  case  before. 
A^  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  a  state 
of  affairs  which  has  obtained 
right  through  the  history  of 
newspapers.  Proprietors  have 
very  frequently  been  the  active 
people,  but  acting  through  an 
editor.  There  is  no  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  kind.” 

And  as  to  ethical  standards, 
said  Camrose:  “I  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  press  is  in  such  a 
bad  way  as  it  is  represented  to 
be.  and,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Commission,  I  consider  it  to 
have  been  created  under  false 
pretenses.” 

■ 

fn  the  Next  Article:  The  ar¬ 
tificial  nature  of  present  British 
Press,  and  who  is  responsible. 

■ 

Benefits  Increased 

Scranton,  Pa. — Fulltime  em¬ 
ployes  of  Scranton  Times  will 
receive  “liberalized  benefits” 
under  the  group  insurance  sys¬ 
tem  launched  in  1945.  Since 
1945,  more  than  $18,000  has  been 
paid  out  in  claims  under  the 
old  plan,  which  provided  $2,000 
life  insurance  at  no  cost  to  the 
workers.  This  has  now  been  in¬ 
creased  to  $4,000.  Sick  benefits 
also  are  increased. 
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Ecuador  Picked 
As  Site  of  Fifth 
Press  Congress 

Havana  —  The  Cuban  head- 
auarters  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  voted  July  2 
for  the  next  Congress  in  Guaya¬ 
quil.  Ecuador. 

The  selection  followed  a  heat¬ 
ed  session  in  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Communist  newspa¬ 
per  Hoy,  led  by  Editor  Anibal 
^calante,  objected  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  as  the  site  because  of 
"race  discrimination  and  Yan¬ 
kee  imperialistic  control  of  the 
Congress.” 

New  Orleans  and  Ecuador 
were  the  only  places  considered. 
After  the  vote,  Pedro  Cue,  edi¬ 
tor  of  El  Mundo  and  president 
of  the  Cuban  unit,  began  cor¬ 
respondence  with  other  Latin- 
American  members  to  get  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Ecuador  meeting  in 
December. 

A  later  Associated  Press  story, 
datelined  Santiago,  Chile,  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Cue  who  said 
he  had  received  no  notice  of 
the  Chile-Bolivia  decision  to 
conduct  the  meeting  in  La  Paz. 
These  groups.  Cue  added,  have 
no  authority  to  pick  the  Con¬ 
gress  site.  Only  the  executive 
committee,  with  headquarters  in 
Havana,  has  that  authority,  he 
said,  if — as  in  this  case — it  is 
necessary  to  choose  a  site  after 
the  last  Congress  at  Bogota 
closed. 

Cue  said  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  been  glad  to 
receive  the  Bolivia  suggestion 
to  pass  it  on  for  members’  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  Chile  and 
Bolivia  units  reached  their  de¬ 
cision  independently  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  represent  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

He  added  that  he  is  sorry  that 
Chile,  due  to  "political  condi¬ 
tions.”  can’t  be  host  as  agreed 
during  the  Fourth  Congress  at 
Bogota.  As  far  as  Cue  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  will  continue  con¬ 
sulting  other  nations  on  the 
Guayaquil  site. 


HERE’S  A  LIVELY,  BAIT-HUNGRY  “CATCH” 
FOR  SALES-EAGER  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS! 


Kansas  —  with  em- 
phasis  on  Topeka  and 
•  /  its  21  tied-in  counties — is 
/  already  feeling  the  tug  of 
/  tourist  and  Convention  bonus- 
business.  Which,  added  to  an  all¬ 
time-high  agricultural  and  industrial 
prosperity-buying-power,  makes  the 
inarket  a  prize  “catch”  for  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser. 


rlBw  We  want  to  ease  up  on  economic 

graphs  and  bank  statements  to  stress 
the  summer-period  extra  margin  of 
general  progress.  The  alert  Topeka 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  plus  the 
famed  hospitality  of  our  people,  join  in  empha¬ 
sizing  this  important  fact. 

Topeka  is  a  favorite  spot  for  tourists  and  for 
great  conventions.  There  are  huge,  modem 
hotels;  there  are  giant  auditoriums  and  recreation 
centers.  Because  of  its  cultural  advantages, 
students  from  all  Kansas — and  from  everywhere, 
flock  to  the  city.  Lovely  lake  Shawnee  will  soon 
blossom  with  white  sails  and  happy  fishermen. 
Wide  streets,  tree-lined.  The  State  Capitol’s 
spacious  invitation:  big- name  attractions  in 
sports:  what  is  called  "America’s  most  beautiful 
High  School  and  — LIVE,  HELPFUL  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS! 

There  are  76  churches,  nine  large  hospitals.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  243  conventions  to  be  held  in 
Topeka;  63,000  delegates.  Three  Country  Clubs, 
three  fine  golf  courses.  63  tennis  courts,  24  public 
parks.  The  Kansas  Fair,  one  of  the  Midwest’s 
iart'est  expositions,  is  attended  annually  by  over 
400,000. 

All  this,  plus  the  most  complete  system  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  country — ’Topeka  is  served  by 
four  great  continental  railroad  systems  and  128 
common  carrier  truck  lines.  The  Municipal  Air¬ 
port  orovides  excellent  facilities  for  three  nation¬ 
ally  known  airlines.  To  "Cast”  for  sales  in  this 
ircomnarable  market  means  to  make  a  record 
“Catch”! 
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Keystone  at  Olympics 

Keystone  Press  Agency  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Olympic  Pho¬ 
tographic  Association  1948  for 
coverage  of  the  Olympic  Games. 
The  agency  was  omitted  from  a 
listing  in  E  &  P,  July  10,  p.  22. 


Magazine  Reels 
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The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAornIng  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evaning) 


excel  ell  other  paper 
feeds  in  performance 
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N.  Y.  W-T  Gives 
Woman  Full  Say 
On  Whole  Paper 

Women  readers  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  now  have 
a  special  advocate  of  their  own 
sex  at  the  up¬ 
per  levels  of 
that  newspa¬ 
per’s  editorial 
staffs 

This  was  made 
official  this 
week  when  Lee 

B.  Wood,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  a  new 
function  of  the 
World  -  Tele¬ 
gram  women's 
editor  which  is 
expected  to  af¬ 
fect  nearly  every  page  of  the 
paper. 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  heighten 
women’s  interest  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  Wood  said.  Women’s  Edi¬ 
tor  Margaret  Follin  Eicks  has 
been  made  responsible  for  gen¬ 
eral  women's-appeal  ideas. 

“Mrs.  Eicks  has  been  detached 
from  a  large  portion  of  her 
women’s  page  duties,’’  said 
Wood,  “and  is  working  hard  to 
build  additional  feminine  appeal 
throughout  the  World-Telegram. 
However,  she  will  continue  in 
complete  supervision  of  her  own 
staff.’’ 

In  her  new  assignment,  Mrs. 
Eicks  will  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  at  editorial  conferences 
and,  ^ition  to  edition,  will 
make  suggestions  regarding  po¬ 
tential  women’s  angles  in  spot 
news  and  general  features  and 
photos. 

■ 

Frank  Daniels  Heads 
North  Carolina  Group 

Fontana  Village,  N.  C. — 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  adjourned  its  summer  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently  after  electing 
Frank  Daniels,  general  manager 
of  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  as 
president.  He  succeeds  E.  A. 
Resch,  publisher  of  Chatham 
News,  Siler  City. 

Leslie  Thompson,  Whiteville 
News-Reporter,  was  elected  vice- 
president;  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb, 
Morgantown  News-Herald,  re¬ 
named  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Clarence  Griffin,  Forest  City 
Courier,  historian. 

The  association  commended 
the  program  of  book-aid  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  urged  its  con¬ 
tinuation;  pledged  its  support  in 
raising  the  national  rating  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Journalism  School,  and  pledged 
its  support  in  determining  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  a  print¬ 
ing  school  in  one  of  the  state’s 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

North  Carolina  Association  of 
Afternoon  Dailies  elected  A1  G. 
Hickson,  editor  of  Wilmington 
News,  president,  succeeding 
Robert  L.  Thompson  of  High 
Point  Enterprise;  Henry  Belk, 
editor  of  Goldsboro  News-Argus, 
and  James  F.  Hurley,  publisher 
of  Salisbury  Post,  vicepresi¬ 
dents;  H.  A.  Cecil  of  Thomas- 
ville,  secretarytreasurer,  and  L. 

C.  Gifford,  publisher  of  the 
Hickory  Record,  executive  com¬ 
mittee  member. 


Covering  'Quake 
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houses  athwart  the  road  and 
which  —  by  the  unmistakable 
sweetish-sour  smell  held  unre¬ 
covered  dead,  we  called  a  halt 
at  Takaboko. 

When  we  started  up  again,  I 
pased  two  corpses  stretched  out 
by  the  roadside.  Families  were 
encamped  under  sheets  stretched 
between  poles,  or  just  stolidly 
lying  on  quilts  in  the  sun.  Some 
were  bruised  and  bandaged.  A 
few  wore  bloodstained  shirts 
and  dresses.  All  stared  at  us. 

Later,  while  we  stretched  out 
under  three  carts  to  get  out  of 
the  sun.  Costello  suggested  we 
hire  horses  to  pull  the  carts  and 
us  into  Fukui.  I  knew  this  was 
a  mad  dream  but  I  was  so  tired 
I  wanted  to  believe  it.  My  brief 
case  with  two  shirts,  three  pairs 
of  socks,  a  thermos  bottle  I  for¬ 
got  tc  fill  and  a  toilet  kit  now 
weighed  50  pounds. 

At  that  moment,  Keves  Beech 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Frank  Emery  of  INS,  Kenneth 
Ishi,  of  Reuters  and  Ted  Palmer 
of  the  BCON  (British  Occupa¬ 
tion)  News  swung  by  at  a  de¬ 
termined  pace.  I  later  learned 
they  left  Komatsu  after  us  in  a 
hired  Japanese  truck  and  got  a 
mile  or  so  closer  to  Fukui  before 
going  on  foot.  That  d<d  it.  I  got 
up  and  started  to  walk. 

Half  an  hour  later,  I  met  a 
Japanese  with  a  Kyodo  News 
agency  armband  going  the  other 
way  on  a  bicvcle.  I  explained  I 
was  from  “Up  Tsushin”  and 
tried  to  hire  his  bicvcle.  No 
dice.  But  he  convinced  another 
bicyclist  going  toward  Fukui 
what  an  honor  It  would  be  for 
him.  I  got  on  the  bike,  pedalled 
10  feet  into  a  quake  crack  and 
pitched  on  my  head.  I  handed 
the  bike  over,  strapped  my  brief¬ 
case  and  ski  jacket  on  the  back 
of  it.  and  while  young  Watanabe 
wheeled  the  bike  I  kept  on 
hiking. 

Around  a  bend,  I  came  face 
to  rear  with  Beech  riding  a 
horse  with  a  straw  saddle  and 
rope  reins.  I  clambered  aboard 
the  rump  whereupon  Beech  put 
the  horse  into  a  trot.  This  im¬ 
mediately  began  driving  my 
spine  through  my  head.  So  we 
walked  him. 

Beech  had  bought  the  horse 
(with  pressure)  from  a  Japan¬ 
ese  and  began  computing  the 
animal  on  his  expense  account. 
“I’ll  pay  half,”  I  said  “and  if 
they  won’t  okay  it  I’ll  ship  the 
horse  to  the  New  York  office.” 

“Which  half?”  Beech  asked. 

In  the  same  spirit  I  offered 
him  $45  for  half  an  orange  he 
began  to  peel  ( my  last  drink  of 
water  was  six  hours  before) 
but  he  generously  waived  that. 

Every  time  the  horse  came 
to  a  road  block  he  refused  to 
climb  over  it  until  one  of  us  got 
down  to  lead  him  and  the  other 
whacked  his  rear.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  the  only  comedy  relief 
any  of  the  Japanese  spectators 
enjoyed  since  the  quake.  Finally 
when  we  were  climbing  down 
every  200  feet  we  gave  it  up. 
Beech  turned  the  horse  around, 
pointed  aw’ay  from  Fukui  and 
shouted  “Home-u!” 

We  left  him  thinking  it  over. 


An  hour  later  we  scrambled 
across  one  of  the  three  wrecked 
bridges  spanning  the  Asuwa 
Rivei  into  Tomyoji  and  then 
walked  another  hour  into  Fukui 
Cit.v  where  the  faithful  Watan¬ 
abe,  still  wheeling  his  bicycle, 
directed  us  to  where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Military  Government  Team 
had  set  up  a  command  post  in 
the  open.  It  was  after  5  P.M. 

Next  morning  Ferguson, 
Carty,  Zenier,  Day  and  the  en¬ 
listed  men  staggered  in.  They 
had  gotten  as  far  as  the  bridge 
and  spent  the  night  on  the 
ground  —  although  tremors  and 
mosquitos  prevented  sleep. 

Costello  and  Hughes,  I  learned, 
had  turned  back. 

“Bill  got  his  horses,”  Fergu¬ 
son  told  me,  “but  as  soon  as  we 
hitched  them  to  a  cart  they 
bolted.  It  broke  his  heart.” 


Life  in  Berlin 
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only  after  midnight,  usually  not 
until  4  or  5  a.m.  when  the  army 
paper,  Taegliche  Rundschau, 
comes  out.  A  special  motorcycle 
messenger  picks  up  the  papers 
at  the  printing  plant  and  rushes 
them  to  the  AP  bureau.  This 
messenger  has  had  his  troubles 
too.  Once  when  Soviet  sentries 
spotted  the  U.  S.  press  sign  on 
his  motor  bike,  they  whacked 
him  over  the  back  with  their 
rifle  butts  and  called  him  an 
“imperialistic  spy.” 

The  blockade  on  the  city 
squeezed  gasoline  supplies  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  and 
the  Army  put  a  5-gallon-per- 
week  limit  on  all  U.  S.  cars. 
This  was  raised  to  20  gallons 
for  correspondents  and  even 
this  barely  was  enough,  since 
the  main  AP  office  is  7  miles 
from  U.  S.  headquarters,  5  from 
the  British,  15  from  the  French, 
and  at  least  10  miles  from  the 
main  airports. 

*  *  « 

WILLIAM  H.  NEWTON,  Scripps- 

Howard  staff  writer,  told  this 
week  how  he  got  through  the 
Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  with¬ 
out  a  Russian  pass. 

He  resorted  frequently  to  the 
only  Russian  he  knew — “nyet 
ponimyoo”  —  which  means,  “I 
don’t  understand,”  and  described 
his  return  to  American  terri¬ 
tory:  “It  was  like  coming  out  of 
a  stuffy  room  into  the  fresh  air 
again.” 

■ 

Paper  Industry  Can 
Use  More  Straw 

Chicago  —  A  large  potential 
market  for  straw  is  offered  by 
the  paper  industry,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
article,  asserting  farmers  are 
losing  a  small  fortune  each  year 
by  not  properly  utilizing  the 
straw  from  small  grains. 

’The  Tribune,  which  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  experimented  with 
straw  pulp  in  the  making  of 
newsprint,  states  that  research 
by  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture  laboratory  at  Peoria,  Ill., 
indicates  that  straw  pulp  can  be 
substituted  for  25  to  40%  of  the 
wood  pulp  now  used  in  fine  and 
specialty  papers.  This  already  is 
being  done  commercially  in 
Holland,  reports  the  Tribune. 
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Hearing  Asked 
On  Mobilphone 
Press  Service 

A  special  committee  reppfr 
senting  newspapers  across  the 
country  went  into  action  this 
week  to  safeguard  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  channels  for  relay  press 
and  mobilphone  services. 

The  group  organized  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City 
offices  of  the  Associated  Press 
after  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  had  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  considering  cur¬ 
tailment  of  press  service  chan¬ 
nels. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  filed 
a  formal  protest  with  the  FCC 
and  asked  for  a  hearing. 

“The  limited  number  of  news¬ 
papers  now  making  use  of  these 
frequencies,”  Williams  stated, 
“is  not  an  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  be 
used  provided  present  tests  de 
velop  what  we  believe  will  be 
their  eventual  value  to  the 
newspaper  publishing  business.” 

The  special  committee,  whidi 
hopes  to  mobilize  the  newspa¬ 
pers  behind  efforts  to  keep  the 
present  allocations,  includes 
George  Akerson,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald -Traveler;  Fred  Mein- 
holz,  communications  director 
for  New  York  Times;  and 
Thomas  Brooks,  radio  director 
of  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Represented  at  the  njeeting 
were:  AP,  United  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Newt, 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Portland.  Oregonian,  New 
York  Miror,  a  licensee:  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  an 
a  p  p  1  i  c  a  n  t :  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  a  licensee;  Douglas 
(Wyo. )  Budget,  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can,  Boston  Post  and  Boston 
Globe. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Guild  Deflates 
Leftist  Influence 

Two  new  moves  were  taken 
this  week  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  to  deflate 
the  leftist  elements  within  its 
ranks. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident,  notified  the 
Greater  New  York  CIO  Coun¬ 
cil  that  the  guild  was  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  membership  because 
of  the  council’s  “persistent  re¬ 
fusal  to  abide  by  national  CIO 
policy.” 

The  guild’s  six  elected  officers 
voted  for  disaffiliation,  Murphy 
said. 

Later,  the  representative  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  guild  voted  to 
accept  the  resignations  of  eight 
left-wing  members.  The  vote 
was  35  to  29,  with  eight  absen¬ 
tees. 

Coincident  with  these  moves, 
John  F.  Ryan,  former  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  guild  who 
was  defeated  in  the  right-wing 
sweep  of  offices  last  fall,  be¬ 
came  co-director  of  the  New 
York  State  Wallace  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Committee. 
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S.  Africa  Editor 
Seeks  to  Regain 
Use  of  His  Legs 

Thirteen  years  of  pain  and 
appointment  may  soon  have 
a  happy  ending  for  Johan  Pot- 
rieter,  South  African  editor, 
olayw’right  and  graphologist. 
,ho  was  injured  in  an  automo- 
l,j.e  accident  in  1935. 

Potgieter,  managing  editor  of 
(he  Johannesburg  Eendag.  ar¬ 
rived  July  10  in  New  York  on 
a  British  Overseas  Airways 
Speedbird  en  route  to  Baker  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital  in  Boston  for 
vbat  he  hopes  is  the  last  of 
many  operations  he  has  under- 
fone  to  regain  the  use  of  his 

**?wo  years  before  his  accident. 
Potgieter  was  the  Free  State’s 
440-yard  champion.  He  was  21. 
Doctors  who  attended  him  after 
hi]  accident  were  amazed  that 
he  didn't  die  at  once.  No  one 
wanted  to  risk  an  operation,  but 
I  doctor  at  the  Bethlehem  Hos¬ 
pital  decided  it  was  worth  the 
chance  to  remove  a  bone  from 
Potgieter's  leg  and  patch  up  his 
spine  somehow. 

For  three  months  he  couldn't 
move  anything  except  his  eyes. 
Alter  seven  months  he  could  use 
his  arms.  For  a  year  he  sat  in  a 
wheel  chair;  then  he  was  able  to 
let  around  ha.tingly  on  crutches. 

Potgieter,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Mark  Preston,  be¬ 
came  a  general  agent,  then 
turned  to  other  Jobs.  But  he  had 
done  a  lot  of  writing  during  the 
period  in  bed  and  he  loved  jour- 
ulism,  so  he  began  devoting 
hi]  full  time  to  that  and  is  to¬ 
day  managing  editor  of  the  of- 
hcial  organ  of  Field  Marshal 
Jan  C.  Smuts’  United  Party. 

One  of  his  plays,  "Niemand  se 
Liefling,”  which  translated, 
means  “Nobody’s  Darling,”  is 
current.y  playing  in  Johnnes- 
burg.  He  is  now  writing  an¬ 
other  called  “Wees  Braaf,  My 
Liefling,’’  —  “Be  Brave,  My 
Sweet.” 

During  the  long  years  of  con¬ 
valescence,  Potgieter  became  in- 
'erested  in  graphology  as  a 
bobby,  soon  becoming  recog- 
oittd  as  an  expert  in  that  field. 
He  has  analyzed  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  many  of  the  world's  no¬ 
tables,  including  that  of  the  late 
frank  in  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
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INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 
In  the  Installation  of  newspaper 
presses  and  equipment,  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  very  unusual — every  type 
of  work  is  handled  by  special¬ 
ists;  we  have  the  largest  Truck- 
Inc  Division  in  the  East,  with 
LC.C.  and  P.S.C.  riirhts;  we  aive 
24  hour  emergency  service:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press:  Our  service  is  NATION- 
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money  he  receives  from  this 
work  is  donated  to  the  Meerhof 
home  for  crippled  children  and 
the  Armstrong-Berning  Orphan¬ 
age  in  Pretoria. 

The  irony  of  his  generosity 
was  that  he  could  not  afford  the 
expensive  trip  and  hospital  ex¬ 
penses  required  for  the  one 
chance  of  regaining  use  of  his 
legs.  But  his  great  courage  paid 
off  when  the  South  African  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalists  decided  to 
chip  in  for  the  trip  and  opera¬ 
tion.  They  hope  to  contribute  a 
total  of  $10,000. 


No.  1  Certificate  Given 
In  Printing  Course 

Memphis,  Tenn. — A  father-son 
act  was  staged  recently  at  the 
Commercial  Appeal  as  W.  P. 
Ware,  Sr.,  assistant  ad  foreman, 
presented  his  son.  Jack  Ware, 
with  the  first  certificate  marking 
completion  of  a  printing  appren¬ 
ticeship  course.  Ware  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Apprenticeship  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Local  No.  11,  ITU. 

Jack  Ware,  an  ad  man  with 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  Is 
the  first  Memphian  to  complete 


training  under  the  study  course 
offered  by  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee.  Memphis  is  the  only 
city  in  the  South  where  all  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  are  com¬ 
bined  under  the  guidance  of  a 
single  committee  to  formulate 
standards  for  training. 

The  local  program  was  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Federal  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Apprenticeship  last  Aug. 
14.  Now  receiving  training  are 
16  printers,  18  printing  press¬ 
men,  19  bookbinders  and  four 
stereotypers. 
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OUR  odvwrlising  in  the  News  produces  mere  soles  for 
"  every  dollar  spent.  There  ore  two  good  reasons; 
1.  More  attention  is  paid  to  your  advertising  in  the 
News.  2.  Mere  people  read  the  News. 

Recently  in  an  independent  survey  made  by  R.  L. 


AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH 
IN  CIRCULATION 

93,839 

WEEK  DAYS 

138,847 

SUNDAYS 

Based  on  ABC  Publishers’  Statements 
for  March  31,  1948 


Polk  B  Company  one  family  in  every  twenty  in  Dayton 
was  asked;  “In  what  newspaper  do  you  pay  the  most 
attention  to  advertising?”  The  answer  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  the  News.  A  total  of  65.S7%  of  all 
those  interviewed  said  “The  News."  A  two  to  one 
verdict! 

In  the  News  your  advertising  net  only  gets  more  at¬ 
tention,  it  reaches  more  buyers.  Both  week-day  and 
Sunday  circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high.  The  week-day 
circulation  is  93,839,  or  53%  greater  than  in  1939. 
Sunday  circulation  is  138,847,  a  gain  of  125%  ever 
1939.  No  paper  in  the  history  of  Dayton  has  ever  come 
close  to  such  gains,  or  to  such  complete  total  coverage. 

Take  advantage  of  the  greater,  all-inclusive  coverage 
of  the  News.  Take  advantage  of  this  vast  “pre-seld" 
audience.  The  News  alont  can  do  the  job  in  the  rich 
Dayton  market  area. 


The  Dayton  Daily  News 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer,  ferguson,  Wolker  Co. 

New  Yerk  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  les  Angeles  •  San  Frbncisce. 
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L  A.  Publishers 
Back  Project 
For  Magazine 

Herbert  J.  C.  Henderson,  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Weekly,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
of  ABC  Publications,  Inc.,  new 
inter  American  publishing 
group  which  has  headquarters 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

Henderson  has  taken  over 
active  direction  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  ABC  in  preparation 
for  the  publication  of  a  Sunday 
magazine  in  20  Latin  American 
countries. 

ABC  Publications,  Inc.,  is  an 
organization  composed  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  This  group 
will  publish  and  distribute  a 
Sunday  pictorial  full-color 
magazine  section  in  all  of  their 
member  newspapers.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  capital  formation 
of  ABC  Publications,  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  direction  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

George  Djamgaroff,  acting 
president  of  the  corporation, 
said  a  printed  dummy  of  the 
magazine  is  being  mailed  to 
publishers,  agencies,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  others  who  have  evinced 
an  interest  in  this  inter-Contin¬ 
ental  project.  A  meeting  of  the 
participating  publishers  will 
take  place  in  New  York  in  mid- 
September.  At  that  time  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Corporation  will 
be  elected  and  it  is  planned 
that  each  member  will  serve  in 
rotation  for  a  period  of  a  year. 

Rodrigo  de  Llano,  publisher 
of  Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  C.  Alonso  Irigo- 
yen,  formerly  finance  minister 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  editorial  board  will  be 
headed  by  Harold  J.  T.  Horan, 
formerly  assistant  to  Henry  R. 
Luce,  editor-in-chief  of  Time, 
Life  and  Fortune,  now  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Congress. 

The  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  department  will  be  headed 
by  William  E.  Palmer,  formerly 
associated  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  division  of  Time,  Inc.,  and 
more  recently  general  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Newsweek. 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  former 
chairman  of  the  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  deputy  director  in 
charge  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion, 
will  serve  as  economic  adviser. 

Frank  Kizis,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Herbert  Hoo¬ 
ver,  is  executive  secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  Revista 
Semanal,  the  first  issue  of  which 
will  appear  the  early  part  of 
next  year.  ABC  Publications 
will  furnish  its  publishers  sup¬ 
plementary  literary  section, 
comic  section,  syndicated  ma¬ 
terials.  photos,  etc. 

Revista  Semanal  represents 
the  fulfillment  of  an  intercon¬ 
tinental  editorial  project  that  is 
designed  not  only  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  United  States  to 
the  other  Americas,  but  also  to 


show  them  some  aspects  of 
themselves.  It  will  be  the  ve¬ 
hicle  for  exchanging  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  ideals  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Americas. 

There  are  approximately  900 
newspapers  in  20  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  including  Puerto 
Rico  with  circulations  varying 
from  1,000  to  450,000  daily. 

ABC  Publications  claim  a  cer¬ 
tified  circulation  of  over  1,500,- 
000  in  one  single  impact. 

In  addition  to  the  specially 
processed  four-color  covers,  the 
finest  pictures  from  every  pho¬ 
tographic  agency  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  integrated  climatic  se¬ 
quence.  Latin  American  news 
and  pictures  will  be  heavily 
featured. 

■ 

Eastern  Parley 
For  Promotion 
Managers  Set 

The  first  Eastern  regional  con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  will 
take  place  Oct.  21-23  in  Boston, 
it  is  announced  by  Edgar  S. 
Bayol,  NNPA  president  and  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

Business  and  discussion  meet¬ 
ings  Thursday  and  Friday  will 
be  followed  Saturday  with  a 
morning  tour  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  luncheon  in  a  college 
dining  hall  and  seats  at  the  Har- 
vard-Dartmouth  football  game 
that  afternoon. 

H.  Lyman  Armes,  Boston  Post 
promotion  manager,  general 
chairman  of  the  eastern  confer¬ 
ence,  made  the  following  work¬ 
ing  committee  appointments  at 
an  organization  meeting  last 
week  in  Boston; 

John  H.  Hoagland,  general 
manager  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  program  chair¬ 
man;  George  E.  Akerson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  reserva¬ 
tion  chairman;  Ernest  Butt,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Boston 
Record  -  American,  banquet 
chairman;  John  I.  Taylor,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  entertainment  chairman; 
Paul  Nafe,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
exhibit  chairman. 

Invitations  will  be  mailed 
shortly  to  all  promotion  man¬ 
agers  of  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  eastern  region 
which  comprises;  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Canadian  Provinces  of 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 
Wherever  a  newspaper  does  not 
list  a  promotion  manager,  the 
invitation  will  be  mailed  to  the 
publisher. 

■ 

Big  Maine  Edition 

Portland,  Me.  —  The  annual 
State  of  Maine  edition  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Press 
Herald  and  Evening  Express 
of  July  3.  Printed  in  four  16- 
page  sections,  it  was  the  largest 
edition  ever  published  by  these 
newspapers. 


Hancock  Buys 
Fontana  Herald 
In  California 

Fontana,  Calif.  —  Robert  K. 
Hancock,  former  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times,  has  purchased  the  Fon¬ 
tana  Herald  from  Cornelius  De- 
B.akcsy. 

Hancock  has  become  both 
publisher  and  president,  with 
Richard  D.  Kelly  as  business 
manager  and  Mrs.  Robert  Han¬ 
cock  as  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Kelly  formerly  was  with  the 
Santa  Maria  Times  which  Han¬ 
cock  and  his  brother,  S.  C.  Han¬ 
cock,  sold  to  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  last  March. 

James  D.  McCully  remains  as 
Herald  editor  and  Ernest  Kiss 
as  advertising  manager. 

DeBakcsy,  son  of  the  late  Cor- 
n"liu.s  DeBakcsy,  who  founded 
the  Herald  in  1923,  said  he  had 
no  plans  to  announce. 

Hancock  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  work  as  a  cub  reporter  on 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal.  At 
one  time  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kingston  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Freeman.  He  and  his 
brother  purchased  the  Santa 
Maria  paper  in  1938. 

Change  in  Oregon 

Ed  Goetzl,  recently  business 
manager  of  the  McMinnville 
( Ore. )  Telephone  Register,  and 
Walter  Walstrom,  former  super¬ 
visor  of  the  mechanical  plant  of 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise,  have 
taken  over  control  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Grants  Pass  Bulletin. 

H.  F.  Bowles  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Bulletin. 

Goetzl  is  one-time  makeup 
and  copy  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  also  former  United 
Press  correspondent,  editor  of 
Forest  Products  News  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  office  of 
Miller  Freeman  Publications.  He 
also  taught  journalism  and  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Linfield  college  and  for 
three  years  was  head  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department  at  West  Linn 
High  School. 

*  •  * 

RAYMIOND  B.  HOWARD  has 

sold  his  controlling  interest 
in  the  Madison  Press  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Madison  Press 
and  Madison  County  Democrat 
at  London,  O.,  to  James  R.  Con¬ 
way, 

Howard,  a  former  president 
of  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  he  will  devote  his 
fulltime  to  his  public  relations 
firm  in  Columbus.  He  acquired 
the  Madison  Press  in  1924  and 
the  Democrat  in  1926;  later 
merged  the  London  Enterprise 
with  the  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

SALE  of  the  Dighton  (Kans. ) 

Herald  to  Leroy  Allman  and 
Lon  L.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  La¬ 
crosse,  has  been  announced  by 
the  former  owners,  L.  I.  and 
Ruby  B.  Richardson.  Robinson 
is  publisher  of  the  Rush  County 
News  at  LaCrosse.  Allman,  a 
Kansas  State  College  graduate, 
will  be  editor  of  the  Herald. 
He  has  been  employed  by  the 
Rush  County  News. 

EDITOR  & 


One-Scent  Editions 

One-scent  editions  were  of¬ 
fered  in  Boston  and  Oklahoma 
City  this  week,  with  the  usual 
results  —  readers  liked  thi 
smell,  but  men  in  the  press¬ 
room  had  a  lot  of  explainiag 
to  do  to  their  wives. 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 
poured  gallons  of  Tobu  pet- 
fume  oil  into  the  red  ink  used 
on  a  department  store  ad,  and 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  ran  a  "Black  Magic"  ad 
perfumed  with  45  pounds  of 
concentrate  which  cost  the 
store  advertiser  $1,000. 

Centennial  Day 
Will  Be  Festive 
In  Ottumwa 

Ottumwa,  Iowa — The  Ottum¬ 
wa  Daily  Courier  will  be  100 
years  old  Aug.  8  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  “a  salute  to  the 
community,"  announces  Pub¬ 
lisher  John  Huston. 

The  Courier,  parent  paper  of 
the  Lee  group  of  Midwest  dailies, 
was  founded  Aug.  8,  1848,  as  i 
weekly  when  Ottumwa  was  a 
frontier  village  of  300  people. 
The  paper  became  a  daily  dur 
ing  the  Civil  War. 

Big  day  of  the  centennial  cele 
bration  will  be  Saturday,  Aug. 
7.  The  "centennial  edition”  will 
be  a  16-page  section  without  ad 
vertising.  It  will  include  a  covet 
page  by  professional  artists,  a 
40,000-word  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  community,  pic 
tures  of  all  present-day  em 
p.oyes  including  carrier  sales¬ 
men  and  string  correspondents, 
and  action  pictures  in  every  de 
partment  showing  “a  day  in  the 
life  of  your  newspaper.”  It  will 
be  published  on  high-grade 
newsprint. 

There  will  also  be  “Open 
House”  in  the  Courier  building, 
and  the  street  outside  will  be 
blocked  off  for  a  public  pre 
gram.  Outstanding  vaudeville 
acts  have  been  signed  up  for 
morning  and  evening  shows,  and 
a  well-known  dance  band  has 
been  engaged  for  a  street  dance 
in  the  evening. 

■ 

Executive  Duties  Split 
At  San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.— 
Robert  W.  Goodell,  publisher  of 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune,  since  (October,  194i 
has  been  named  editor,  and 
James  L.  McLain,  formerly  of 
the  Bremerton  ( Wash. )  Sun,  has 
become  business  manager. 

The  joint-operation  plan  in 
stalled  here  is  in  line  with  pro¬ 
cedure  on  other  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers  and  has  been  adopt 
ed  to  allow  Goodell  to  devote 
full  time  to  editorial  department 
work.  McLain  has  been  in  the 
Scripps  organization  since  1934 
E.liot  Curry  continues  as 
aging  editor  and  R.  B.  “Bud 
Newton  as  advertising  director 
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MORE  SALES 


New  England's  population  is  now  up  over  9,000,000 
more  than  10%  above  1945. 


That’s  a  lot  of  customers,  no  matter  how  you  count  them.  But 
when  you  realize  they’re  concentrated  in  so  limited  a  geographic 
area  as  the  six  New  England  States,  sales-wise  they’re  even 
more  significant. 


Yes,  New  England  is  more  densely  populated  than  any  of  the 
geographical  State  groups. 

That  means  more  concentrated  customers,  more  concentrated  news¬ 
paper  coverage,  more  concentrated  readers,  more  concentrated  sales. 


And  more  concentrated  advertisers! 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Nawi  (M), 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  Naw  Hampthira  Morning 
Union  and  Manchastar  Evaning 
Laadar. 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa 
Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Athol  Daily 
Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S), 
Boston  Racord  A  Amarican  (MAE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E)  Gard- 
nar  Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta 
(E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badford  Sun¬ 
day  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Bad¬ 
ford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 


Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Wakafiald  Itam  (E), 
Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Wor- 
castar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gazatta  (MAE),  Worcastar  Sunday 
Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLANI^-Pawtuckat  Timas 
^E),  Wast  Warwick  Pavrtuxat  Vallay 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M), 
Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woon- 
sockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Santinal 
(E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S),  Bridga- 

Cort  Post-Talagram  (MAE),  Dan- 
ury  Naws-Timas  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Marldan 
Journal  (E),  Maridan  Racord  (M), 
Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw 
Havan  Ragistar  (EAS),  Naw  Lon¬ 
don  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin  and 
Racord  (MAE),  Torrington  Ragis¬ 
tar  (E),  Watarbury  Rapublican  A 
Amarican  (MAE),  Watarbury  Ra¬ 
publican  (EAS). 


9^eu/  ^n^iand 

^oln^  ^reat  i 


Knight  Papers  Seek 
Full  News  in  Japan 


CHICAGO— It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  to 
keep  “an  eternal  vigilance  on 
the  employes  of  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.  in  Japan,"  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  papers,  has  informed  the 
Army  Far  East  Command. 

Walters  made  this  statement 
in  a  letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  J. 
Casey,  who  had  charged  Keyes 
Beech,  Chicago  Daily  News  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Tokyo,  with  “sen¬ 
sation  mongering,”  “incoher¬ 
ence"  and  "professional  incom¬ 
petence.”  Casey’s  charges  were 
made  in  a  letter  to  Paul  Smith, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  editor,  in  which  Casey  took 
•exception  to  a  Chronicle  edi¬ 
torial  criticizing  general  head 
quarters’  censorship  of  news. 
The  editorial  was  based  on  one 
of  Beech’s  dispatches. 

Sought  Occupation  Costs 
“Apparently,  this  sensation- 
mongering  and  to  my  mind  in¬ 
competent  reporter.  Beech, 
failed  to  present  a  full  or  truth¬ 
ful  presentation  of  his  confer¬ 
ence  with  me,”  Casey  wrote 
Smith. 

Beech  stated  in  his  dispatch 
that  Casey  referred  to  a  40 
minute  conference  with  the 
Daily  News  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  occupation  costs  and 
construction.  “During  the  entire 
time,  he  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  that  isn’t  known  to  al¬ 
most  every  American  in  Japan,” 
said  Beech.  “When  pressed  for 
details,  he  suggested  that  the 
‘people  wouldn’t  be  interested 
in  such  details’.” 

Beech  explained  that  he  had 
prepared  a  list  of  specific  ques¬ 
tions  which  was  submitted 
through  public  information  on 
June  1.  “Casey’s  letter  to  Smith 
neglected  to  mention  that  the 
questions  have  not  yet  been  an¬ 
swered,”  asserted  Beech. 

Casey's  Version 
In  questioning  Beech’s  mo¬ 
tives  in  inquiring  into  occupa¬ 
tion  costs  and  construction, 
Casey  wrote: 

"It  would  appear  that,  in 
reality,  he  hoped  to  uncover 
some  sensational  story  by  re¬ 
viewing  the  exact  costs  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  yen  of  multitudinous 
projects  and  subfeatures  of  the 
program  including  the  exact 
amounts  of  U.  S.  materials  ex¬ 
pended  on  each  feature,  specific 
items  and  value  of  Japanese 
war  stocks  returned  to  the 
Japanese  and  miscellaneous  re¬ 
lated  detailed  information.” 

“Casey  put  it  well,”  says 
Beech.  “That’s  exactly  what  I 
wanted,  and  still  want.” 

Walters  Backs  Beech 
On  this  point.  Beech  has  the 
full  backing  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  as  indicated  by 
Walters’  letter  to  Casey: 

“This  is  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers  of 
keeping  an  eternal  spotlight  on 
all  public  employes.  Our  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  are  in¬ 
structed  to  serve  as  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people  abroad. 
The  people  of  the  United  States, 


we  feel,  are  entitled  to  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  their  funds 
are  expended,  and  about  the 
policies  of  their  employers, 
whether  they  be  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary. 

“I  want  to  assure  you.  Gen¬ 
eral,  that  this  is  in  no  way  to 
be  taken  as  lack  of  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  military. 

“I  am  afraid  that  the  press 
of  the  country  got  lax  in  its 
duty  of  watchfulness  during  the 
period  when  great  problems  of 
security  were  involved.  Secur¬ 
ity  today  involves  the  proper 
informing  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  about  all  things  in  their 
government.  Of  course  we  do 
not  want  ever  to  give  away  any 
secrets  to  an  enemy  power,  but 
I  must  in  all  frankness  tell  you 
that  I  think  sometimes  and  in 
some  places  the  military  has 
used  the  term  ’security’  to  keep 
from  the  public  information  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

“I  have  every  confidence  in 
Mr.  Beech.  He  is  a  good  report¬ 
er  and  a  good  citizen.  I  would 
appreciate  your  cooperating 
with  him  in  every  manner  pos¬ 
sible  to  assist  him  in  giving  the 
American  public  a  true  and  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  situation 
in  Japan.” 


TOKYO  Japan — Despite  Army 

Secretary  Royall’s  interven¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  a  free  press, 
some  five  months  ago,  subse¬ 
quent  developments  show 
SOAP'S  attitude  toward  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Japan  has  not 
changed.  A  large  part  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  Headquarters  doesn’t 
want  the  American  people  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  Japan. 
In  this  correspondent’s  opinion. 

Time  and  again  in  recent 
weeks,  officials  of  the  Supreme 
Command  for  the  Allied  Powers 
have  flatly  refused  to  answer 
legitimate  inquiries.  ’They  have 
imposed  rigid  censorship  on 
subordinates  or  deliberately 
stalled  in  hopes  that  correspon¬ 
dents  would  lose  interest. 

Not  only  have  MacArthur’s 
men  refused  to  answer  queries, 
but  they  have  tried  to  shut  off 
correspondents  from  Japanese 
sources.  On  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion,  Japanese  friends  in  offi¬ 
cial  circles  have  told  me:  “GHQ 
ordered  me  not  to  discuss  that 
subject  with  American  corre¬ 
spondents.” 

Three  weeks  ago  I  approached 
Maj.  Gen.  H.  J.  Casey,  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  chief  engineer,  on 


'First  Time'  Ads 

McCann-Erickson’s  London 
Office  has  been  appointed  by 
Mitchells,  Ashworth  &  Stans- 
iield  Co.  Ltd.,  British  felt  man¬ 
ufacturers,  dyers  and  printers, 
to  handle  the  advertising  of 
their  line  of  "Masco"  products. 
Although  "Masco"  products 
have  been  manufactured  and 
sold  for  140  years,  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  ever  been 
advertised. 


Official  Coolness 

Newark,  N.  J. — A  new  sign 
has  been  tacked  up  outside  the 
reporters’  room  at  police  head¬ 
quarters.  It  reads:  “This  room 
is  for  working  press  only.  All 
others  keep  out.”  And  outside 
police  offices  usually  visited  by 
reporters  are  signs  declaring: 
“Admittance  only  to  members 
of  Newark  Police  Department.” 


Harper  on  ARF  Board 

Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research  and 
merchandising  for  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Army  construction  and  occupa¬ 
tion  costs  in  Japan,  a  subject 
which  nobody  at  GHQ  appears 
willing  to  discuss.  Casey  sug¬ 
gested  that  “The  People  of  Chi¬ 
cago  are  not  interested  in  de¬ 
tails  of  such  a  story.”  Pressed, 
he  asked  for  a  written  list  of 
questions.  A  list  was  promptly 
submitted,  but  is  now  buried 
somewhere  in  the  Dai  Ichi 
Building. 

Recently  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion  agents  sought  to  find  out 
how  another  correspondent  got 
hold  of  a  seemingly  innocent 
story  on  foreign  trade. 

It  is  now  learned  that  Maj. 
Gen.  Paul  J.  Mueller,  MacAr¬ 
thur’s  chief  of  staff,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  suppression  of  a  story 
on  Japanese  manufacture  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  for  Rus¬ 
sian-held  Sakhalin.  '  As  a  result 
of  a  leak  on  this  story,  one  for¬ 
eign  trade  official  has  been  se¬ 
verely  censured. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  Tokyo  corre¬ 
spondents  work  today.  It  is  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  suspi¬ 
cion,  distrust  and  even  fear.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  hope  for 
improvement. 

EDITOR  & 


If  War  Comes-’- 
Press  Agencies 
In  Master  Plan 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  If  war  should 
come  again  to  the  United  States, 
this  country  will  be  prepared 
to  put  into  operation  without 
delay  a  group  of  agencies  to 
handle  functions  entrusted  ii 
the  last  conflict  to  the  OflBce  oi 
Censorship,  Office  of  War  In. 
formation,  and  the  newsprint' 
divisions  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Whether  the  same  titles  will 
identify  the  bureaus  is  not  o 
matter  of  concern  at  present  to 
the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  which  is  the  ovendl 
planning  agency  currently  it 
work  on  these  preparations,  but 
the  functions  will  be  identical 
in  outline,  if  changed  in  some 
details. 

Arthur  M.  Hill  is  chairman 
of  NSRB.  With  his  staff,  he  oc¬ 
cupies  space  in  the  old  State 
Department  Building,  directly 
across  West  Executive  Avenue 
from  the  White  House.  Serving 
with  him  are  the  Secretaries  of 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Commerce,  Labor  and  Defense 

Setting  up  of  agencies  which 
would  deal  with  the  press  has 
not  begun  as  yet.  Concentra 
tion  now  is  on  research  and 
creation  of  bureaus  dealing 
more  immediately  with  defense 
and  the  materials  which  go  into 
supply  for  the  military  forces. 

However,  one  step  has  been 
taken  to  match  the  former  set 
up  for  newsprint  distribution 
in  the  creation  of  a  products 
division  which  has  a  sub-agency 
for  forest  products.  The  WPB 
newsprint  section  was  a  branch 
of  that  agency’s  forest  products 
division. 

In  the  order  setting  up  NSM. 
the  broadest  possible  defirsition 
was  given  the  words  “national 
resources.”  It  embraces  not  only 
materials  but  also  information 
hence  the  plan  ultimately  to 
put  on  paper  a  chart  for  censor 
ship  and  dissemination  of  pub 
lie  information. 

In  World  War  II,  every  major 
agency  had  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  from  the  industries  whose 
operations  were  under  control 
or  surveillance.  That  policy  is 
expected  to  be  followed  by 
NSRB  as  the  planning  broadens. 

■ 

Medal  for  Cassidy 

Philadelphia — Morley  Casskfr 
field  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  who  is 
now  in  Greece,  has  b» 
awarded  the  U.  S.  Army’s  MeiW 
of  Freedom  for  his  coverage  « 
the  campaigns  of  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  during  World  War  H. 

■ 

51  in  25-yr.  Club 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Addito 
of  14  more  employes  to  the  Me 
Clatchy  Newspapers  25-Yetf 
Club  has  brought  the  member¬ 
ship  to  51,  only  eight  of  wh® 
are  retirecl.  H.  R.  McLaughlin, 
managing  editor,  Fresno  Btt, 
with  41  years  of  service,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 
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W  riter  Says  Mac  Arthur 
GHQ  Witholding  News 

By  Keyes  Beech 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  dispatch  from  Keyes  Beech,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Tokyo  correspondent,  was  received  recently 
by  the  Daily  News.  Beech  cabled  to  the  home  office:  “Fully  aware 
implications  today’s  story.  Prepared  stand  hack  of  it.” 
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SNPA  Clinic  Stresses 
Need  of  Ad  Revenue 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala. — “More  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.” 

Loyal  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Neio  Orleans  Item. 
sounded  that  keynote  at  the  an¬ 
nual  advertising  c.inic  of  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  July  11-13. 

•‘A  normal  linage  gain  by  it¬ 
self  will  not  meet  this  pressing 
n^,”  deciared  Phillips,  who  is 
chairman  of  SNPA’s  Advertising 
Committee. 

"We  must  increase  our  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  PER  PAGE — and 
we  must  simultaneously  keep 
down  mechanical  costs  by  avoid¬ 
ing  excessive  corrections,  re¬ 
sets,  mechanical  overtime,  etc. 

Page  Costs  Are  High 
“Unfortunately,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  the  cost  of  publish¬ 
ing  newspapers  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  high  for  years.  This  means 
that  to  remain  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  must,  not 
only  maintain  higher  rates,  but 
must  continue  to  devote  a  high 
percentage  of  their  total  content 
to  paid  advertising. 

“Daily  newspapers  now  pay 
$30  to  $40  per  page  for  composi¬ 
tion  and  stereo.  While  mechani¬ 
cal  costs  have  doubled,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  rates,  per  thou¬ 
sand  circulation,  are  today  prac- 
tically  the  same  as  they  were 
20  years  ago. 

“Fortunately,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  the  character  and  the 
quality  of  American  newspapers 
have  been  vastiy  improved 
during  the  past  20  years.  There 
are  no  propaganda  organs — and 
there  isn’t  to  my  knowledge  a 
single  Southern  newspaper  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  so-called  pow¬ 
erful  outside  interests. 

“Today  the  American  newspa¬ 
per  enjoys  a  greater  reader-re¬ 
spect  and  public  confidence  than 
at  any  other  period  in  the  long 
history  of  journalism.  NOW, 
more  than  ever  before,  the 
American  voter  must  rely  on  his 
new^aper  for  information  re¬ 
garding  the  operation  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  his  local  and  national 
government. 

"Advertising  has  played  an 
important  role  in  this  evolution 
of  modem  journalism.  Adver¬ 
tising  content  which  now  fills 
about  60%  of  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  become  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  niore  interesting,  more  in¬ 
formative  and  more  important  to 
the  American  public  and  to 
American  business.  There  are 
fewer  exaggerations  and  mis¬ 
representations  today  in  news- 
per  advertising — and  general¬ 
speaking  both  large  and  small 
yce  users  are  making  a  greater 
effort  to  keep  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  honest  and 
helpful. 

"What  does  this  all  mean  to 
you  and  to  me  as  advertising 
■les  people?  It  means  a  lot;  it 
®^s  that  we  can  now  offer  for 
ssle  a  more  highly  respected 

Kuct.  The  fact  that  the  pub- 
slies  more  strongly  on  news- 
Pepers  for  shopping  information 
means  that  advertising  messages 
BOW  produce  greater  response 
man  ever  before. 


“With  this  opportunity,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  a  big  responsibility 
— and  a  strong  challenge — the 
greatest  challenge  which  adver¬ 
tising  salesmanship  has  faced 
since  it  put  on  long  pants  and 
became  a  profession.” 

What  Advertisers  Expect 

Leonard  Gessner,  Fitzgerald 
Advertising  Agency,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  declared  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  sell  merchandise 
if  given  good  selling  copy,  large 
enough  space  and  consistent 
schedules. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things 
which  advertisers  expect  of 
newspapers,  according  to  Mr. 
Gessner: 

Good  reproduction,  goo^  posi¬ 
tion,  buying  information,  trade 
support,  food  pages  which  in¬ 
fluence  buying  habits  and  sales 
information. 

“I’d  make  it  my  business,”  he 
advised  the  admen,  “to  know 
what  happened  to  sales  on  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  my  paper.  If 
the  news  was  good — make  sure 
that  the  advertiser  knew  it — so 
he’d  keep  on.  If  news  poor — 
find  out  and  tell  the  advertiser 
frankly  why.” 

Speaking  on  “Selection  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,”  John  Ottley,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  pointed  out  that  many  news¬ 
papers  scientifically  select  their 
physical  equipment  while  prac¬ 
tically  none  use  such  science  in 
the  selection  of  personnel.  Ott¬ 
ley  expressed  his  belief  that 
more  large  newspapers  should 
have  personnel  managers  and 
use  aptitude  tests. 

Program  for  Salesmen 

Ted  Weil,  manager  general 
advertising  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  out¬ 
lined  his  newspaper’s  plan  of 
holding  meetings  with  manu¬ 
facturers  and  Louisville  sales¬ 
men. 

“We  begin  our  talk  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  salesmen  some  facts 
about  his  market  and  its  buying 
potentials,”  he  related.  “All  of 
us  have  this  information  avail¬ 
able  from  sales  management 
survey  of  buying  power  and 
other  sources.  We  frequently 
take  it  for  granted  that  the 
salesman  is  as  familiar  with  this 
information  as  we  are.  But  it 
is  news  to  him.  He  generally 
doesn’t  know  very  much  about 
the  relative  standing  of  his 
market  in  the  national  pic¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  We  tell  the  salesmen 
about  our  newspapers.  We 
have  a  short  presentation  which 
retains  the  title  of  the  old  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  presenta¬ 
tion.  ‘The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth,’  but  which  is  an  up-to- 
the-minute  dramatized  story  of 
what  newspapers  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  accomplish  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  presentation  is  infor¬ 
mal,  we  solicit  questions 
throughout  and  frequently  de¬ 
velop  considerable  livelier  dis¬ 
cussions  from  questions  they 
put  to  us  than  from  our  pre¬ 
pared  talk. 

“We  then  discuss  the  sales¬ 
men’s  own  company  advertising 
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and  show  them  accordion  pro¬ 
motion  folders  containing  re¬ 
prints  of  their  own  advertising. 
We  offer  to  provide  them  with 
these  folders  for  their  own  use 
without  cost.  We  only  have 
four  merchandising  men  on  our 
staff  in  a  metropolitan  territory 
containing  more  than  1,200  in¬ 
dependent  retail  grocery  stores 
and  250  retail  drugstores.  We  ob¬ 
viously  cannot  contact  all  of 
these  retail  outlets,  but  every 
manufacturer’s  salesman  covers 
his  territory  regularly  and  each 
of  them  showing  his  newspaper 
advertising  to  the  retailer  can 
be  an  invaluable  asset  to  us, 
and  do  an  effective  selling  job 
for  himself.” 

W.  W.  Neal  of  Liller,  Neal  & 
Battle  Advertising  Agency,  At¬ 
lanta,  strongly  recommended 
that  newspapers  assure  rate 
protection  for  general  rate  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  for  one  year. 

Sales  Training  Pian 

R.  E.  Scofield,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lexington  ( Ky. ) 
Herald-Leader,  described  a 
sales  training  plan  which  re¬ 
quires  that  each  salesman  give 
talks  on  assigned  subjects  of 
interest  to  all  of  the  staff — plus 
his  permanent  assignment  as  the 
“expert”  on  this  subject. 

“As  an  example,”  Scofield 
explained,  “we  assigned  the 
subject  of  ‘Lottery  Laws  as 
They  Apply  to  Newspapers’  to 
one  of  our  young  salesmen. 
This  boy  gave  one  of  the  best 
outlines  of  this  subject  that  we 
have  ever  heard.  He  straight¬ 
ened  out  a  lot  of  things  that 
had  been  ambiguous  to  many  of 
us  and  set  up  an  easy  and  com¬ 
plete  reference.  He  keeps  his 
eyes  open  for  lottery  informa¬ 
tion  in  periodicals  and  else¬ 
where  and  he  is  always  con¬ 
sulted  when  the  subject  arises. 

“Eventually  we  will  be  a  de¬ 
partment  of  ‘Experts’  and  a  guy 
will  have  to  be  a  ‘super-expert’ 
to  justify  the  premium  depart¬ 
ment  heads  are  paid.” 

Nicholson  Advises  4  Steps 

Ralph  Nicholson,  Neu)  Or¬ 
leans  Item  publisher,  laid  down 
these  fundamentals  for  admen: 

“1.  Don’t  oversell.  Don’t  let 
the  advertiser  spend  too  much 
money  on  a  particular  promo¬ 
tion. 

“2.  Do  the  best  you  can  to 
check  the  stock  of  merchandise 
and  make  sure  that  the  adver¬ 
tised  article  is  available  for 
sale.  I  recall  an  advertisement 
of  a  particular  type  of  bathing 
suit.  When  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  called  at  this  store  the 
same  day  the  ad  ran  she  was 
unable  to  buy  the  advertised 
article. 

“3.  Watch  the  timing.  Re¬ 
cently  I  saw  a  national  ice 
cream  advertisement  advising 
adding  fresh  strawberries.  It 
was  published  in  Louisiana  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  were  out  of  season. 

“4.  Pay  more  attention  to  re¬ 
pulsive  and  gyp  advertising. 
Remember  a  good  many  people 
still  believe  that  if  it  is  in  the 
newspaper  it  must  be  true:  and 
that  they  carry  over  this  im¬ 
pression  from  the  news  and 
^itorial  columns  to  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

‘Tn  every  possible  way  help 
the  advertiser  get  his  money’s 


worth,  keeping  in  mind  his  and 
the  public’s  interest,”  Nichol¬ 
son  advised.  “Don’t  ever  forget 
that  without  large-scale  produc¬ 
tive  advertising  our  liberty  and 
economy,  as  we  know  them, 
could  not  survive.” 

Democracy  Depends  on  Ads 

Nicholson  emphasized  his  be¬ 
lief  that  democracy  depends 
upon  a  free  press,  “and  free  and 
informative  press  depends  on 
advertising.” 

“The  paper  that  doesn’t  know 
where  next  Saturday’s  pay  roll 
is  coming  from,”  he  declared. 
“Is  subject  to  too  many  temp¬ 
tations  to  maintain  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  integrity.” 

His  “proposition,”  he  said,  is 
that  advertising,  “sneered  at 
and  ridiculed  by  some  of  our 
more  enlightened  brethren  who 
prefer  socialism  or  communism 
to  democracy,  makes  possible 
both  our  freedom  and  our  ab¬ 
undance.  .  ,  .  Every  advertise¬ 
ment  that  efficiently  performs 
its  proper  function  is  a  vote  for 
democracy  and  a  vote  against 
hostile  ideologies.” 

■ 

Newsmen  Chaperone 
Jet  Fighters'  Flight 

Nine  newspapermen  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  are 
serving  as  “chaperones”  on  the 
history-making  flight  of  jet 
fighters  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  to  Germany. 

In  a  C-54  transport  taking  off 
from  Selfridge  Field,  Mich., 
this  week  were:  Dale  Stafford, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
William  Hardcastle,  Reuters;  E. 
Ansel  Talbert,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  John  A.  Park,  Ral¬ 
eigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  represent- 
senting  Associated  Press;  John 
Kantner,  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor  Leader;  Fred  Graham, 
New  York  Times;  William  Ship- 
pin,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 
William  Kaduson,  United  Press, 
and  Sam  Boel,  Parade. 

The  flight  was  scheduled  to 
end  at  the  Air  Force  base  near 
Frankfurt  after  covering  5,217 
miles.  While  the  planes  under¬ 
go  further  tests  there,  the  news¬ 
men  will  be  conducted  on  a 
tour  of  military  bases  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Meanwhile,  five  Florida  news¬ 
men  accompanied  a  Superfort¬ 
ress  squadron  to  England.  On 
the  trip  were  George  Bartlett, 
St.  Petersburg  Times;  Paul  Da¬ 
vis,  St.  Petersburg  Independent; 
Jack  Bell.  Miami  Herald;  Milt 
Sosin,  Miami  News,  and  Milton 
Plumb,  Tampa  Tribune. 

■ 

Caliiomia  Daily 
Put  Up  for  Sale 

Madefa,  Calif. — Suspension  of 
the  Madera  Daily  Tribune  be¬ 
came  effective  here  July  7.  The 
oaper  had  been  placed  in  the 
hand.s  of  a  receiver,  Howard  A. 
Clark,  attorney,  two  weeks  pre¬ 
viously.  Clark  gave  no  reason 
for  the  suspension. 

The  Tribune  is  up  for  sale  by 
court  order.  Deadline  for  sub¬ 
mitting  sealed  bids  is  Aug.  5. 

The  Tribune  was  founded  by 
George  A.  Clark,  56  years  ago. 
It  had  been  operated  by  a  son, 
Howard  A.  Clark,  since  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  death  in  1945. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Slots  Jobs; 
Payroll  Up  $1,000,000 


New  York  Times  and  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  have 
signed  a  new  contract  which 
classifies  all  jobs,  establishes  a 
37Vi-hour  workweek  beginning 
next  Jan.  1,  and  sets  a  $110-a- 
week  as  minimum  pay  for  re¬ 
porters,  photographers  and  many 
others. 

Publisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  said  the  Times’  payroll 
would  be  increased  by  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  year  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  10%  boost  in  minimum 
scales  for  some  and  a  10%  cost- 
of-living  hike  for  others.  The 
wage  increases  are  retroactive 
to  February. 

One  of  the  most  comprehen- 
siw  salary  scales  ever  worked 
out  for  a  newspaper  has  been 
put  into  effect  under  the  con¬ 
tract.  It  represents  the  work  of 
nearly  two  years  by  scientific 
analysis,  employes,  supervisors, 
and  others.  Altogether.  167  jobs 
are  described  and  divided  into 
wage  groups  in  relation  to  their 
contribution  to  the  Times  or¬ 
ganization. 

Turner  Catledge,  assistant 
managing  editor,  who  has  been 
working  on  the  contract  with 
guild  committees,  emphasized 
that  the  wages  established  for 
each  group  represent  the  mini¬ 
mum  v/hich  the  Times  believes 
an  employe  in  each  category 
should  receive.  Many  are  al¬ 
ready  paid  above  the  minimum, 
he  said. 

Approximately  2,000  Times 
employes  are  covered  by  the 
guild  agreement  which  sets  up 
the  following  minimum  salaries: 

Group  1 — $29  first  six  months,  $33 
after  six  months.  $36  after  one  year: 
Cleaner  (flat  $1  per  hour,  no  niitht  dif¬ 
ferential).  matron,  messenner,  ofhce  lioy. 

Grout)  2--S38  first  six  months.  $41 
after  six  months,  $44  aft^one  year.  $30 
after  two  years;  Communications  derk, 
composing  r>M>in  helper,  composinx  room 
material  sorter,  cradit  checker,  elevator 
operator,  file  clerk,  materials  delivery 
clerk.  niesseiiKer  dispatch  clerk,  nurse's 
aid,  photo  enxravinK  helper,  porter,  oliice 
clerk,  outaoinx  mail  clerk,  stock  clerk, 
typist,  watchman. 

Group  3 — $41  first  six  months.  $44 
second  six  months,  $50  second  year.  $55 
third  year:  adjustment  clerk,  advertisina 
checker,  announcement  approval  clerk, 
bank  messenaer,  billina  machine  operator, 
collectar,  composina  room  clerk,  compos- 
ina  room  cut  clerk,  composina  room  proof 
press  oiierator,  comptometer  operator, 
correspondents  marker  clerk,  hand  billina 
clerk,  incomina  mail  clerk,  kev  punch 
operator,  machinery  oiler,  mail  ad  taker, 
moraue  bioaraphical  marker,  rersonnci 
clerk,  promotion  statistical  clerk,  pur- 
ch  isina  records  clerk,  receptionist  clerk, 
returns  clerk,  statistical  typist,  stencil 
machine  operator,  stenoarapher,  sub¬ 
scription  clerk,  telephone  ad  taker,  tele¬ 
phone  oi)erator.  Times  index  clerk. 

Grotiti  4 — $-t5  first  six  months.  $48 
second  six  months,  $52  second  vear.  $56 
third  year.  $60  fourth  vear:  advertisina 
acconr.ts-receivable  clerk,  ailvertisitia  ac- 
connts-receivable  cimtrol  clerk,  .stiver- 
tisina  mssker.  hack  copy  clerk.  Imokkeep- 
ina  machine  oiterator,  charae  clerk, 
chauffeur  liiht  tnick.  classified  contract 
record  clerk,  composina  rtv-ni  monotype 
runner,  counter  clerk,  draft-mm  tracer, 
pfortnation  clerk,  invoice  clerk.  Mono. 
Hopkins  ot>erator.  morane  clippina 
marker,  newsprint  checker,  photo  enarav- 
ina  clerk,  photoaraphic  lalairatory  as¬ 
sistant,  photostat  operator,  picture  li¬ 
brary  clerk,  promotion  research  clerk, 
refnml  clerk,  sundries  leilaer  clerk,  tele¬ 
phone  operator  clerk,  telephone  operator- 
sunervisor. 

Gro'ip  .5  A — $49  first  six  months.  $53 
second  six  months.  $57  second  year,  $62 


third  year,  $68  fourth  year:  blotter 
clerk,  cashier  records  clerk,  circulation 
Icdacr  clerk,  classified  telephone  solicitor, 
comitosina  room  stock  clerk,  contract 
clsrk.  correspondents  raytrtents  clerk, 
head  pi'.oto-enaravina  clerk,  key  punch 
operator-clerk,  news  clerk,  paper  cutter, 
paymaster,  payroll  checker,  photo  and 
miscellaneous  payments  clerk,  promotion 
production  assistant,  school  and  camp  in¬ 
formation  clerk.  secretary,  shippina 
clerk,  transient  adjuster. 

Group  5  H  -$52  first  six  niotiths.  $57 
second  six  months,  $62  second  year,  $67 
third  year.  $72  fourth  year:  audit  and 
cost  clerk,  charae  clerk  -cuts  and  mats, 
classifieil  copy  passer,  display  charae 
clerk,  employment  records  clerk.  IRM 
tahulatina  machine  operator,  information 
assistant,  invoice  audit  clerk,  junior 
draftsman,  office  equipment  repairman, 
publication  dcskman,  receivina  clerk. 

Group  6  .\ — $55  first  six  months.  $60 
se^nd  six  months.  $66  second  vear.  $71 
third  year.  $77  fourth  year:  advertisina 
liahtener.  aaency  a<ljustrr.  art  assistant, 
aiiditina  analysis  clerk,  automatic  tele¬ 
type  operator,  benefits  records  clerk, 
cable  audit  clerk,  circulation  inspector, 
classified  outside  salesman,  display  con¬ 
tract  clerk.  mechanie.-»l  department  as¬ 
sistant.  moraue  subject  indexer,  news 
assistant,  payments  cashier,  payroll  clerk, 
photoaraphic  studio  sales  representative, 
picture  library  subject  indexer,  publica¬ 
tion  copy  box  man.  receipts  cashier,  re- 
corilina  orerator.  school  .and  colleae  rep¬ 
resentative.  Times  index  News  indexer, 
travel  nservation  clerk,  voucher  control 
cleH-. 

Group  6  R — $60  first  six  months.  $66 
second  six  months.  $71  second  vear,  $77 
thied  year.  $85  fourth  vear:  .assistant 
reference  librarian,  circulation  roadman, 
classified  contact  man,  copvina  photoara- 
pher.  finsneial  statistician,  food  tech¬ 
nician.  Hellschreiher  operator,  neaatives 
retoucher,  paper  and  ink  chemist,  photo- 
araTthic  t)rinter,  picture  librarian,  radio 
operstor. 

Group  7 — $60  first  6  months.  $66  sec¬ 
ond  six  months.  .$71  second  vear.  $77 
third  )ear.  $85  fourth  vear.  $97  fifth 
year;  rennhlication  controlman.  section 
auditor.  Times  index  production  assist¬ 
ant.  wire  room  operator. 

Group  8 — $50  first  vear.  $61  second 
year.  $72  third  vear.  $82  fourth  year 
$92  fifth  year.  $101  sixth  vear, 
$110  s«venth  vear;  advertisina  makeup 
man.  deskman  (bxik  review),  deskman 
(Sunday),  eilitorial  artist,  layout  artist 
(Sunday),  librarian  of  the  editorial  ref¬ 
erence  library,  news  photoararher.  pic¬ 
ture  deskman.  promotion  artist,  pro¬ 
motion  production  man,  iirnmotion  writer, 
radio  news  scrint  writer,  reporter,  senior 
draftsman,  studio  photoarapher,  window- 
display  artist. 

Grotto  9 — $92  first  vear.  $101  second 
year.  $110  third  vear;  reportori.al  re¬ 
write  man. 

Group  10  $101  first  year.  $110  sec¬ 

ond  year;  copyreader.  news  make-iir 
man.  syndicate  wire  filer. 

A  special  group  at  $110  flat  is 
to  include  those  jobs  designated 
by  the  Times,  but  not  in  any 
other  group.  A  section  head  is 
to  receive  25%  over  the  top 
minimum  salary  of  the  highest 
non  supervisory  classification  the 
individual  is  designated  to 
supervise,  but  such  section 
head’s  minimum  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $110. 

Minimum  salary  provisions 
shall  give  credit  for  experience 
gained  in  comparable  positions 
elsewhere,  it  is  stated,  except 
for  messengers,  office  boys, 
clerks  and  secretaries.  They  will 
receive  credit  only  for  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  employe  of  the  Times. 
■ 

263  in  Golf  Event 

Norristown,  Pa.  —  The  Nor¬ 
ristown  Times  Herald’s  first 
Hole-in-One  Golf  Contest  on 
Sunday,  July  11,  attracted  263 
registrants  and  a  large  gallery. 


LEAD  TO  COME 

Cliiiord  Moore,  at  right,  Connecti¬ 
cut  schoolboy  who  won  a  trip  to 
the  Olympics  by  writing  an  es¬ 
say,  is  coached  by  Sports  Editor 
Lawton  Carver  on  special  cover¬ 
age  of  the  big  event  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

AP  Appoints 
Bureau  Chiefs 
For  3  Places 

Three  new  Associated  Press 
bureau  chiefs  were  designated 
this  week. 

Lynn  Heinzerling,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  gunshot  of  World 
War  II  in  Danzig  in  1939,  has 
been  appointed  chief  in  Geneva. 

Heinzerling,  who  was  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  staff  be¬ 
fore  joining  AP  in  1933,  has 
been  assigned  to  Germany  since 
December,  1946.  In  almost  10 
years  as  an  AP  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  he  has  work^  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Danzig,  Riga,  Helsinki, 
Copenhagen,  Paris,  Madrid,  Lis¬ 
bon,  London,  Cairo,  Rome  and 
Vienna. 

In  Geneva,  Heinzerling  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ernest  Fisher,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  the  United  States  for 
home  leave  and  reassignment. 

Gordon  Tait,  a  member  of 
AP  staff  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
has  been  promoted  to  chief  of 
bureau,  succeeding  Ralph  Mor¬ 
ton,  who  returns  to  the  U.  S. 
for  home  leave  and  reassign¬ 
ment.  The  appointment  is  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  15. 

Tait  joined  the  London  AP 
staff  in  1939.  Previously  he  had 
worked  for  the  Courier  in  his 
home  city  of  Brisbane,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Godfrey  Anderson.  British- 
born  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Germany,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  AP’s 
Brussels  bureau.  He  joined  AP 
in  1935,  serving  as  newsphoto 
editor  in  London  and  Paris.  In 
1939  he  was  assigned  to  RAF 
headquarters  in  France  as  a 
correspondent.  The  following 
year  he  escaped  to  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  retreat  from  France.  Re¬ 
assigned  to  North  Africa,  he 
was  captured  in  Libya  in  No¬ 
vember,  1941,  and  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  Italy  and  Germany  until 
U.  S.  troops  liberated  him. 

■ 

Newsprint  Fund 

Washington — ECA  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  week  ending  July 
7  included  $1,434,000  to  procure 
newsprint  from  Sweden  for  Bi¬ 
zonal  Germany. 


Miami  Herald 
Opens  Multiplex 
Fax  Service 

Miami,  Fla. — After  months  oi 
research  in  the  Miami  Herald 
facsimile  laboratory,  multiplex 
facsimile  broadcasting  began  at 
12:01  a.m.  July  15. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  authorized  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  WQAM-FM  to  laundi 
the  new  development  and  the 
midnight  edition  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  newspaper  hi$ 
tory. 

Multiplex  broadcasting  means 
that  regular  radio  programs, 
such  as  music  or  voice  an¬ 
nouncements,  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  at  the  same  time  facsimile 
news  stories  and  pictures  go 
over  the  air. 

WQAM-FM  will  broadcast 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  Herald's  facsimile 
editions  simultaneously. 

“It  is  similar  to  having  Span 
ish  and  English  spoken  into  a 
microphone  at  the  same  time,” 
James  L.  Knight,  manager  of 
the  Herald,  explained.  “At  the 
receiving  end,  one  type  of  FM 
set  picks  up  the  Spanish;  an¬ 
other  type  of  set  picks  up  the 
English.  We  mix  the  facsimile 
and  network  shows  at  the  trans¬ 
mitter  but  they  are  unscrambled 
by  the  radio  receivers. 

12  Editions  Possible 

“The  Herald  and  WQAM  FM 
now  transmit  five  daily  editions, 
totaling  20  pages,  of  facsimile 
news  and  pictures.  The  multi¬ 
plex  development  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  expand  to  12  editions 
and  48  pages  daily.” 

“Multiplex  is  the  latest  of  14 
electronic  developments  to  come 
out  of  the  Herald's  facsimile 
laboratory  since  we  began  daily 
facsimile  editions  in  December, 
1947,”  Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  Her¬ 
ald  facsimile  editor,  reported. 

“These  developments  came  so 
rapidly  that  the  original  fac¬ 
simile  sets  delivered  to  us  seven 
months  ago  have  been  virtually 
rebuilt,”  Sullivan  said. 

“We  have  deliberately  held 
up  placement  of  facsimile  re 
ceivers  during  this  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  Herald  has  of¬ 
fered  daily  facsimile  service  on 
a  few  sets  in  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach.” 

■ 

Belgrade  Conierence 
Open  fo  Full  Report 

Washington  —  In  an  obvious 
surrender  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  access  to  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  information,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  promised  there  will 
be  no  censorship  of  press  or 
other  media  during  the  Bel¬ 
grade  international  conference 
on  navigation  on  the  Danube 
River. 

Based  on  this  assurance,  the 
State  Department  has  announc^ 
it  will  aid  correspondents  in 
obtaining  travel  clearances, 
transportation  and  living  ac¬ 
commodations,  provided  apph- 
cation  for  such  assistance  -  is 
made  to  the  Department  not 
later  than  July  23. 
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Col.  W.  M.  Day, 
Scripps-Howard 
Executive,  Dies 

Cincinnati — Col.  William  M. 
Day,  88,  who  retired  15  years 
ago  as  president  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Supply  Co.,  died  here  July 
14  after  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
a  native  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

His  50-year  service  with 
Scripps-Howard  began  with  a 
typographical  error.  While  he 
was  employed  in  his  father's 
cigar  factory,  young  Day  placed 
a  newspaper  ad  for  a  painter's 
job  and  it  came  out  “printer.” 
As  a  result  he  was  hired  as  a 
printer's  devil  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post. 

In  1883,  E.  W.  Scripps  moved 
Day  over  to  the  reportorial  staff 
and  put  him  on  the  police  beat. 
Within  a  year  he  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  coverage 
of  the  Hamilton  County  Court¬ 
house  riot. 

After  a  turn  covering  City 
Hall.  Day  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post.  During  his  va¬ 
cations  he  would  visit  paper 
mills  and  study  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction.  One  day  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  newsprint  pur¬ 
chases  for  Scripps-Howard 
should  be  made  by  one  man, 
and  he  got  the  job.  Thus  the 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.  was 
form^. 

©tiituarp 


W.  E.  Hopper,  65,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Dominion  News,  July  8 
at  his  home  in  Montreal,  Que. 
He  was  a  reporter  on  the  Saint 
John  (N.  B. )  Globe  until  1911, 
joined  Montreal  Star  and  three 
years  later  the  bureau. 

Clarence  E.  Dillon,  50,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  personnel  man¬ 
ager,  recently.  He  joined  the 
daily  in  1922,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  post  of  circulation  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  in  1947. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Oonnt  epproxlmately  five,  6  letter 
word.,  one  line, 
forme  close  Wednesday  noon. 

We  it  an  additional  charge  of 
IS  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
-ill  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
iwer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
bald  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Sreedway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


William  Stokes,  66,  former 
newspaperman  and  publicity 
writer,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
July  8.  He  work^  for  the 
Cleveland  (O. )  Press  and  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

Harold  Tatam,  80,  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  Argentina  for  23 
years,  July  8.  He  went  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  from  England,  serving 
as  manager  of  several  estates. 
Later  he  took  up  free  lance 
journalism,  contributing  to  U. 
S.  magazines  and  press  associa¬ 
tions. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  A  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
Jlew  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


advantageous 

NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  A  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  A  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-hrokers 
Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
rimes  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES 
I.  A  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

Culver  City,  California. 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing.  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  C.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

★★  Sound  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California, 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


AN  OLD  established  weekly  newspa- 
)er  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Unopposed. 
Irings  return  of  over  $30,000  to  oper¬ 
ating  owner.  $123,000.  Box  1302, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

.NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  —  Exclu¬ 
sive;  county  seat;  profitable;  semi¬ 
weekly;  isolated;  potential  daily  field. 
Well  equipped.  $75,000.  Average 
profit.  $2,400  monthly.  ARTHUR  W. 
STYPES.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
ci.sfo.  California. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  —  Semi- 
weekly.  Nets  $17,000  year.  $18M 
down.  J.  L.  Stoll.  2326  Cloverdale 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16,  California. 
WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News¬ 
paper  Properties  for  sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York _ 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

DUIM.EX  standard  tubular  casting 
box.  Good  condition.  Write  Hastings 
Daily  Tribune.  Hastings.  Neb. 

NEW  8-PAOE  STANDARD  TUBU¬ 
LAR  in  16-i)age  frames,  complete 
stereo  and  40  h.p.  full  automatic 
drive,  combination  folder.  Never  used; 
crated  and  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Walter  W.  Meio  Co.,  400  W. 

Madison  St.,  ('hicago  6.  Illinois. _ 

(loss  45-R  heavy  duty  mat  roller;  also 
Goss  '22%"  curvi'd  router.  Box  903. 
Boise.  Idaho. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

24  x  24  LEVY,  series  B,  engraving 
camera  without  lens,  with  wooden 
camera  stand.  .Also  one  pair  Macbeth 
aj-c  lights.  Write  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune,  Hastings,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  magaxinea  each 
A.  0.  motor. 

1  $26  Linotype  "Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streeti 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE 

3  Linotype  motors,  AC,  2  Linotype  gar 

Sots,  one  AC  motor  and  control  foi 
uplex  flatbed  press.  Ben  Sbnlman 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18. 


FOR  SALE  —  Used  Sta  Hi’s,  D.  C.; 
used  300  ton  Directomat,  A.  C.;  used 
.lunior  .Autoplate  with  vacuum  equip¬ 
ment,  pump  and  spout,  D.  C.  Walter 
W.  Mezo  Co.,  400  W.  Madison  St  . 
Chii-ago  6.  111. 


FOR  SALE 
Complete 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  less 
than  $50,000.  A  modern  one-floor 
plant  complete  with  all  equipment 
brand  new.  Only  used  item  in  shop 
are  linotypes.  Includes  enough  paper 
stock  for  three  months’  publication. 
New  Duplex  Model  A  Press.  Excellent 
prospects  for  starling  a  daily  paper  in 
present  location.  Call  Newport,  R.  I. 
6767  or  write  P.  O.  Box  371.  New- 
port.  R.  I.  Call  2693-W  after  5  p.m. 

COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders.  Ko«*hler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESKTTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  iiielud* 
in^  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  X. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12  PAGE  FLAT  BED 
PRESS 

Complete  with  motor,  chases,  rollers, 
etc.  Excellent  condition.  Box  No. 
1288.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 
Two  color  cylinders  on  two  units 
ahead  of  folders;  .lones  automatic  ten¬ 
sions.  solid  steel  cylinders,  roller  hear¬ 
ings;  2iyi"  cutoff. 

HOE  OCUPLE 

One  deck  and  color  cylinder  ahead 
of  folders  and  three  decks  and  color 
cylinder  hack  of  folders.  Sheet-cut, 
2i;S". 

Two  Wood  .lunior  .Antoplates  available 
for  above  presses. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6.  III. 


FOR  SALE 


32-Pnge  Goss  Rotary  Press,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment.  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery. 

Deck  type,  4-plates  wide,  double  fold¬ 
ers,  22%'  cutoff. 

Motor  drive,  Kohler-system  control 
board  and  stations.  Heavy  duty  mat 
roller,  metal  pot,  furnace,  pump  and 
all  stereotype  equipment. 

Prints  two  4-page  or  8-page  tabloids 
at  a  time.  Ideal  for  newspaper,  shop¬ 
ping  new-s  nr  standard  size  newspaper. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation,  printing  the 
South  Carolina  Market  Bulletin  each 
week.  (Circulation,  75,000.) 

First  $22,000  lakes  complete  outfit. 

Independent  &  Daily  Mail 
Anderson,  S,  C, 


M^ANICALIWpMENT  for  SALE 

FOR  SALE 
32-Page  Hoe  Press 

22-%”  sheet  cutoff 

48-Page  Hoe  Press 

With  extra  color 
211^"  sheet  cutoff 

8-Page  Duplex  Press 

Model  ’’E” 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

See  Our  Smatco  Exhibit 

Hotel  William  Penn,  Pitt.sburgh 
■ANP.A  Mechanical  Conference 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 
20-PAGE  PRESS 

with  built-in  color  cylinder  printing 
color  up  to  ten  pages,  two  colors  up  to 
four  pages.  22-%'  cutoff.  Now  run¬ 
ning  nine  publications  each  week. 
•Available  in  two  months.  Los  Angeles 
Independent  Publishing  Co.,  11216 
Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  West  Los 
•Angeles.  California. 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned) 

Model  A — AC  motor  equipment. 
Available  30  days. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-break  detectors,  double 
folder,  75  hp  A.C.  motor  and  con¬ 
trol,  conveyors. 

3  Units  or  color  couples  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately. 

Available  Immediately 


GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%",  stereo,  A.C. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-dock,  23  9/16“ 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York” 


FOR  SALE 

64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  H.  P.  A.  0. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler-Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
H.P.  220  V.  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  band  east¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailentter,  shavers,  3,000 
pqnnd  furnaces,  chipping  blocks, 
Form-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91.  CONN. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER  — 
New  Model  now  in  produrtion.  Alton 
(ID.)  Teleftraph  reports  labor  costs 
reduced  110.00  per  week.  Write  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  Newport,  Pa. 


CASTING  BOXES,  Shavers,  Routers, 
Saw  Trimmers,  Mat  Rollers,  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases;  Automatic  Cylinder 
Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  both  new  and 
used;  NEW  Hall  Form  Tables  and 
Dump  Trucks.  Send  (or  Current  List. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc,  Walter  W.  Meso  Com- 

fany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Ohicago, 
llinois. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-page  two  to 
one  model,  AC  drive  and  easting 
equipment.  Box  003,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  4  UNITS,  color  cylinder,  all  on 
floor,  AO  drive,  22%'  cut-off.  Box 
003,  Boise,  Idaho. 


0  FONTS  106  Matrices  for  model 
P  4-4.  Universal  Intertype,  New.  Box 
1180.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ 

PRACTICALLY  new  Model  C-1  Mono¬ 
melt  Plsne-0-Plate  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  One  extra  cutting  blade  included. 
Inquire  Johnstown  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  Attention  A.  D. 
Schrott. 


For  Sale  .  .  .  Greatly  Below 
Replacement  Cost 

Hoe 

Stereotype 

Plate-Making 

Equipment 

All  in  first-grade  condition.  Used 
for  casting  pistes  for  rotary  niaga- 
sine  presses. 

•lOyi  X  14  20/32  inch  plates 
('circumference  dimension) 

For  casting  3/16  inches  thick 
Curved  Plates  for  press  cylinders 
10.862  inches  in  diameter.  1  Vac- 
num-Cnrved  Casting  Box.  Cover 
fitted  with  reel  rods. 

I  Triple  Cutting-Off  Cylinder  with 
Motor  Drive. 

*8  0/16  X  12  5/16  inch  plates 
('circnmference  dimension) 

For  casting  3/16  inches  thick 
Carved  Plates  for  press  cylinders 
12.812  inches  in  diameter.  1  Vac- 
nnm-Cnrved  Casting  Box.  Cover 
fitted  with  reel  rods. 

1  Three-Knife  Precision  Curved 
Shaver  with  motor  drive. 

1  Single  Page  Cutting-Off  Cylinder 
with  motor  drive. 

*7  1/16  X  lOH  inch  plates 
('circumference  dimension) 

For  casting  3/16  inches  thick 
Curved  Plates  for  press  cylinders 
11.145  inches  in  diameter.  1  Vac¬ 
uum-Curved  Casting  Box.  Cover 
fitted  with  reel  rods. 

1  Three-Knife  Precision  Curved 
Shaver  with  motor  drive. 

Motors  all  220  volt  8-phase  60 
cycle. 

Write  for  further  details 
PURCHASING  AGENT 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  sise 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  1148,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT 

5,000  TONS — ROLLS — 
$174  PER  TON 


S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO..  54  E.  0th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Phone:  ORchard 
4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 

NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.  Tel.:  CHelsea  2-4603. 

NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Can¬ 
adian,  any  site  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian.  Scandinavian,  European 

West  Coast  Selling  Agents  for  Skon- 
viks  Aktiebolag,  Sundsvall,  Sweden. 

San  Francisco  Overseas  Corporation 
403  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  sise  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  70  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  UAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  planta, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Tracking  (3o.,  In«. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AO  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1176,  Editor  A  Pubilsher 

WANTED  :  good  advertising  also 
Ktraight  matter  Linotypes;  August  de- 
livery.  Box  1309.  Mditor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED — Model  Ls  or  high  or  low 
base  5s.  Write  serial  No.,  equipment, 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price.  Box 
1260,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  18 
«  Telephone:  BRyant  0-1182 


SINGLE  width  Hoe  or  Goss  press 
23%'  cut-off  preferred.  Box  003. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21  a  inch  cat -off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  deserip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel- 

phia  22.  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED  Model  1.  Model  L.  or  high 
or  low  base  Model  5.  Write  serial  No., 
equipment,  condition  and  lowest  cash 
prire.  Box  1172,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED — Linotypes  and  Intertypaa, 
also  newspaper  presses  —  all  makes. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Duplex  or  Goss  flatbed  and 
22  yi  em  Ludlow  with  electric  put 
and  AO  drive.  Box  1173,  Editor  A 
Puhlisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$10,000  OR  LESS  sought  from  person 
wanting  weekly  front  office  job.  Box 
1251,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

EXPERIENCED  (jable  Editor-Report¬ 
er,  excellent  knowledge  countries,  news 
sources,  languages;  traveling  in  Europe 
this  fall.  Available  for  news  feature, 
pix  story  assignments,  interviews,  ex¬ 
clusives.  Box  1289,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NORTHWEST  NEWS  AND 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 
1603  E.  Union  Ave.,  Olympia.  Wash. 
QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  SERVICE 
Trained  researchers  handle  your  read¬ 
ers'  qneries.  Anthoritative  lively  col¬ 
umn.  Box  1206,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  TOD I 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  connsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  faat-now- 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  8,  PAP  Ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Florida 


_  NOTICES _ 

\V  .ANTED:  Services  of  an  efficiency 
expert  in  newspaper  operation.  Box 
1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

C.Al'.AiiLE,  experienced  man.  3.5  to  45, 
fur  general  manager  small  daily  or 
general  assistant  director  small  daily 
group.  Dean  Lesher,  lyosher  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Bank  America  Bldg.,  Merced, 
California. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SOLICI¬ 
TOR — Evening  and  Sunday;  perma¬ 
nent.  New  press.  Air-conditioned  office, 
congenial  association.  Send  sample  of 
work,  family  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Advertising  Director,  Jackson 

Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miss. _ 

CALIFORNIA  small  dailies  group  needs 
capable  ad  manager  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  salesman.  Lesher  Newspapers, 
Bank  .America  Bldg.,  Merced.  Calif. 

Expanding  Eastern  Weekly  CThain 
ADVER’HSING  DIRECTOR 
SALARY.  $8,500 
Experienced  all  departments 
Capable  of  becoming  general  manager 
Age  30-42 

Box  1311,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LEADING  suburban  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  25  miles  from  New  York  will  have 
opening  September  1  for  Advertising 
Manager.  Magnificent  opportunity  for 
future  in  ideal  surroundings.  Must 
have  layout  experience,  proven  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Write  Box  1298,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  for  interview. _ 

SALESMAN  for  250  watt  indepen¬ 
dent  radio  station  owned  by  daily 
newspaper.  Midwest  town  of  15,000. 
Goo<l  opportunity.  Box  1242,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Advertising  salesman,  lo- 
I  cal  display,  young,  experienced,  wbo  la 
interested  in  future.  Good  My,  bene- 
j  fits,  ideal  working  set-up.  Fress-Citi- 
'  sen,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

WANTED:  ADVERTISING  saleims^ 
local  display,  under  35.  Must  be  sx- 
perienced  and  capable  at  layouts.  If 
interested,  send  samples  of  Isyosti 
and  salary  expected  to  A1  Jenninn, 
The  American  -  Statesman,  Austin’ 
Texas. 


Y'OUNG,  experienced  advertising  sales, 
man,  to  service  and  sell  all  types  of 
accounts.  Salary  and  some  cornmis. 
sions.  Write  fully,  W.  R.  Noud,  Dsilj 
Advance,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS  ’ 

ARTl  ST-COP  Y  W  RITEK 
The  Lancaster  Newspapers  have  sa 
opening  (or  an  artist  who  possesses 
the  tlare  for  writing  and  the  initistive 
to  follow-through  the  idea  to  comple¬ 
tion.  Good  salary.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  in  writing  to  C.  L.  Pona- 
tain.  Advertising  Director,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CALIFORNIA  daily  needs  good  circa, 
lator  and  district  man.  Dean  Lesher, 
Bank  America  Bldg.,  Merced,  Calif! 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CALItX)RNIA  group  dailies  needs 
managing  editor,  a  farm  editor  and  s 

Ei-neral  reporter,  in  different  cities. 

esher  Newspapers,  Bank  Ameries 
Bldg,  Merced,  Calif. 

EDITOR  for  growing  central  Jersey 
weekly,  3,000  circulation.  ExperieacM 
man,  25  to  35,  car  needed.  Box  1215, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  man  reporter  wasted 
by  evening  daily  in  northern  midwest 
state.  If  floater,  don’t  apply.  We 
want  a  good  man.  Permanent  positios. 
City  about  20,000.  Give  full  detsils 
about  experience  and  self.  Tell  mini¬ 
mum  starting  salary  expected.  Write 
Box  1283,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  southwest.  Orowiat 
town,  congenial  working  eonditioss, 
desk  and  editorial.  Give  full  partiei- 
lars  first  reply.  Box  1162,  Editor  $ 
Publisher. 


OPENING  for  two  general,  all-arouid 
reporters  with  metropolitan  and  inves¬ 
tigatory  experience.  Also  combinstioa 
desk  and  composing  room  make-ap 
man.  Also  combination  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  Familiarity  with  New  Znt- 
land  states  desirable.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  on  fast-growing,  well- 
financed  newspaper.  Write  Box  1274, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  —  Solid  citizen  sad 
good  fellow.  Some  experience,  know¬ 
how,  sobriety  required.  Small  daily, 
good  town.  Advertiser-News,  Lexin|- 
ton,  Missouri. _ 

PERMANENT  JOB,  news  or  city  edi¬ 
tor.  growing  niediiim-siied  afternoon 
daily.  Full  local  coverage  sente  re¬ 
quired  with  ability  to  plan,  handle 
stafT  and  layout  in  expanding  field. 
Splendid  opening  for  live  young  news 
man  who  knows  his  job;  is  still  williny 
to  prove  it  and  wants  better  chance  to 
move  to  the  top.  Give  full  information. 

Box  1308.  hhlitor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced,  by  fast 
growing  daily,  Lake  Erie  city  of  50,- 
000  Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

for  Western  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Must  have  executive  ability  and  thor¬ 
oughly  know  college  football.  Splen¬ 
did  opening  for  a  working  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Box  1256,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 

To  handle  AP  wire,  some  sports  copy 
on  small  city  daily,  tingle  man  pr^ 
ferred.  can  be  without  much  experi¬ 
ence  if  you  can  write  heads. 

News-Journal 
Wilmington,  Ohio 


YOUNG  MAN  with  one  or  two  yesri’ 
reporting  experience  wanted  for  po¬ 
sition  gathering,  wrriting  local  news 
daily  midwest  10,000  circnlation  clast. 
Box  1253,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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^ELf  WANTED— MECHANlCiS^ 


SEVKUL  iteadr  litustions  on  the 
aicM  lida  open  in  16-machine  Ohio 
nlaat.  Operatora,  floor  men  or  com- 
biaation.  Sickneia  benefita,  accident, 
hixDitaliaation,  i>enaion  and  raeation. 
ttoon  acaJe,  12.21  per  hour.  Ail 
maliet  treated  as  confldential.  Write 
Boa  11«0.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

•miLP  WANTEIX-jALESM^ 


siDE-UMi8ALESAiA>l  to  sell  week' 
tT  package  mat  service  consisting  of 
Comics,  Panels,  House  Plans,  Cross¬ 
word  Pussies,  Picture  Page  and  eight 
other  features.  The  package  sells  for 
110  00  per  week  and  salesman  re- 
Mires  50%.  Exclusive  territory.  Write 
to  ATLAS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE. 

I  0455  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


UTERART  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Berths  KIsusner,  130  E.  4Utb  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ABVtKTiSlNO  DIRECTOR 

OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ATsilabIc  September  1st,  a  sound  bnai- 

Mti  executive  with  25  years  news¬ 

paper  experience  on  small  and  medium 
liie  publications.  Excellent  back- 
pound  and  splendid  record.  Ninth 
pear  s!  present  position,  personal 
resione  for  desired  change.  Age  43, 
fsmily,  Protestant,  member  of  several 
eiric  organisations.  Western  states 
preferred,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 

tion  as  long  as  newspaper  is  a  solid 
proreasive  organisation.  Sslary- 
tonui  arrangement  preferred.  Will 
appreciate  personal  interview  at  my 
ripenae.  Write  Box  1155,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT 

Nawa  and  business  office  manager,  25 
years'  sound  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  city  newspapers, 
vanta  to  "take  over”  for  general 
management,  estate  or  overburdened 
owner.  Can  show  real  record  under 
dilcnlt  conditions  on  both  quality  and 
ooit.  And  fsmily  will  assume  respon- 
■ibis  position  in  your  community. 
Box  1285.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
lOPUBUSHERS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
11  WESTERN  STATES 
Do  you  need  capable  executive  to 
handle  your  labor  relations,  your  cir- 
calation  problems,  your  advertising 
problems,  your  collection  problems, 
jour  mechanical  problems  1  Now  em¬ 
ployed  business  manager  seeks  change 
lor  personal  reasons  Present  employ- 
wnt,  #  years.  Has  faced  all  prob- 
w  of  newspaper  business  operation. 
Will  go  anywhere  in  Western  States. 
1|»  84,  Harried,  3  children.  College 
pduste.  Box  1293,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTISTS 

IBTIST  —  20  years  newspaper  and 
ifitfiate  experience.  Editorial  Car- 
toonj.  Comica,  Illustration.  Photo  Re- 
a  f’w  ^youts,  Roto.  Advertising 
Ad  Layouts.  Capable  of  manag* 
wj^dejsrtment.  Box  1291.  Editor  & 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


iDVERTISINO- PROMOTION:  Olrl, 
8  years*  experience  in  daily  news- 
P*P«r  advertising  (copy,  layout,  sell- 
years  of  newspaper,  radio. 
I  Mies  promotion  and  research 
[*.  Agency.  University 

PiOBite  Want  to  get  out  of  Eastern 
■etijpontin  area  —  into  West  or 
wtthwest  preferably,  but  will  go  any- 
**  interesting.  Box  1307. 

A  Pnhlisher. 


attention  FLORIDA  DAILIES 

‘^•slsy  Salesmnn  available,  18  years' 

,  Competent  and  highly 
ilu  .  Please  reply  to  Box  1165. 

Ailltnr  ft  Publish  or _ 

.JJasplay  advertising  man 

iiU.*”*  **  advertising  manager  or 
V— "ewspaper,  New  York  or 
itarL  j*  years  department 

,™^ectising  manager;  ex-report- 
r’  Wumbia  journalism  education. 
iii^‘”»man:  expert  copy-merchan- 
c;  snows  layouts.  Now  free  lance 
ImiVw'  married;  excellent 

•with.  Box  1313,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  4  PUBLISHER  for  July  17,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ABLE  and  SUCCESSFUL  35-ye8r-old 
married  newspaperman  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  weekly  chain  ownership, 
small  daily  editorial  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  wishes  to  associate  with 
small  daily  south  of  Mason-Dixon  line 
as  assistant  to  pnblisher  or  business¬ 
advertising  manager.  Wants  to  invest 
$15,000  for  interest  with  possible  fu¬ 
ture  control.  Now  with  lOM  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Your  full  reply  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  1316,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  JIANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  18  years’  experience,  university 
education;  veteran  World  War  II; 
thorough  knowledge  A.B.C.,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan,  street  sales,  mail.  Married, 
age  40.  Prefer  East.  Can  take  over 
entire  department.  Immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1310,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABLE,  ambitious  young  man;  back¬ 
ground  covering  newspapers,  theatri¬ 
cal  management,  acting,  seeks  outlet 
for  talents.  Well  educated,  good  writ¬ 
ing  style;  fine  asset  for  small  news¬ 
paper.  Box  1299.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE  Editor,  copy  reader.  16  years 
all-round  experience  the  hard  way. 
Productive,  dependable.  Age  40.  Fine 
record.  Box  1195,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR— Mid¬ 
west  daily,  wants  permanent  position; 
unmarried.  29,  college  grad.,  ex-Naval 
Officer,  makeup  editor,  all  sports.  Box 
1295.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

Alert,  enthusiastic  reporter,  journalism 
graduate,  young,  single,  imall  daily 
experience,  have  ear,  locate  anywhere. 
Starting  salary  secondary.  Box  1272, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR— Financial,  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  agriculture,  commodity 
reporter.  Desk  experience.  Box  1204, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  good  record,  wants  a 
change  of  editorial  air;  experienced. 
Box  1287,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  all  around  reporter,  5 
years’  experience,  single,  26,  will 
travel  for  good  job.  Box  1277,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  fast,  sober,  steady. 
Name  daily  office  20  years.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1297.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EAGER  YOUNO  MAN.  Veteran.  23. 
married,  editor  college  paper,  English 
Major,  wants  writing  job  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magatine.  Featnrea,  news, 
sports.  Hsve  sold  as  free  lance.  Will 
travel.  Box  1214,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

EDITOR  —  Excellent  background  of 
experience  in  every  newsroom  job; 
small  and  large  papers;  middiewest. 
Washington,  New  York.  Exceptional 
record  on  makeup  and  production 
that  helped  on  Ayer  awards.  Clear 
understanding  of  bnsiness  office  prob¬ 
lems  based  on  experience  in  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  labor  relations  and 
cost  correction.  Available  30-60  days. 
Box  1284,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  artist  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  securing  new 
position.  Six  years*  experience  re¬ 
touching,  Isyoot,  political  and  sports 
cartooning.  Prefer  latter.  Box  1266, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  journalist  wishes 
spot-news,  feature-writing  job  on  live 
paper.  Box  1300.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

•TGURNALISM  gradnate,  25,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  desk  or  as  reporter.  Box 
1306.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

.TUNE,  1948,  Columbia  grad.,  married, 
child,  sober,  industrious,  quick  learner, 
seeks  sports-writing  job.  Familiar  with 
all  sports.  Former  copy  boy  AP, 
Army  daily  sports  editor  in  Japan. 
Will  produee.  R.  Bendin,  251  Tulip 
Ave.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

.TUNE  ’48  Journalism  gradnate  of 
Temple  University.  Desires  editorial 
or  reportorial  position  in  Mid-West  or 
South._  Experienced  in  all  ^ases  but 
excel  in  sports  reporting.  Have  done 
extensive  work  in  this  field  and  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert.  Marvin  Gross, 
5416  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTER— EDITORIAL 


AJAi-AROUND  newspaperman,  ten 
years’  experience,  35,  energetic  and 
capable,  seeka  editorship  small  city 
daily  or  large  weekly  in  East.  Box 
1279,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

Available  after  August  15  to  handle 
national  and  local  industry-labor  news- 
feature  coverage.  Leaving  post  aa  edi¬ 
tor  twice-monthly,  32-psge  publication 
advising  employers  on  employee  and 
labor  relations,  LMRA,  personnel  tech¬ 
niques.  Mature.  Fast,  efficient  work¬ 
er.  Married.  Minimum,  $5,000,  Box 
1259,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN-WIFE  will  lease  or  operate  week- 
ly  on  salary  and  share  profits;  man, 
raitorial  manager;  wife,  ads  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Experienced,  qualified,  know 
back  shop.  Write  Editor,  1711  19th 
St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  EDITOR,  ex -daily,  AP, 
D  P.  man,  seeks  chance  to  edit  West 
Coast  weekly  (California  preferred) 
and  gradually  buy  paper.  Full  details 
and  references  exchanged  confidential 
basis.  Box  1212,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  New  York  City 
daily  seeks  change  and  opportunity. 
Experience  as  New  York  city  editor 
and  most  other  editing  and  writing 
jobs  on  large  and  small  dailies.  Ener¬ 
getic,  imaginative,  good  organizer  and 
executive.  Box  1296,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOW  REPORTER,  daily,  circulation 
30,000;  lyi  years  versatile  city  cov¬ 
erage;  ask  spot  on  larger  paper,  50,- 
000  circnistion  up;  anywhere,  young, 
college.  Box  1301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  feature  editor.  87. 
would  enliven  daily  in  good  family 
community.  This  man  is  an  expert 
on  world  afTairs.  but  he  really  knows 
and  respects  the  local  or  regional  fea¬ 
ture.  College  gradnate.  entertaining 
writer  and  disciplined  newsman.  He 
has  15  years  .  'lid  experience.  In- 
qniriet  welcomed  from  papers  large 
or  small.  Opportunity,  environment 
are  the  key  considerations.  Box  1190. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


RADIO  NEWSWRITER:  Excellent  on- 
the-job  training  in  radio  news  tech¬ 
nique  plus  varied  editorial  background. 
Reliable  girl  with  top  references.  Box 
1315.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RESEARCHER-WRITER,  woman,  has 
been  planning  and  carrying  throngh, 
alone,  entire  research  program  for  im¬ 
portant  magazine  articles;  writing  arti¬ 
cles  for  national  popular  magazines; 
editing  trade  journals.  Accurate,  thor¬ 
ough.  reliable.  Cultured  background, 
widely  traveled.  Desires  permanent  po- 
sition.  Box  1312,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-rewrito  man.  24.  4  years’ 
experience  dailies,  newsmagaxine.  Own 
antomobiie.  Graphic.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1227,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher 


REPORTER — Five  years’  experience 
general  news,  police,  city  hall.  Alert 
Feature  Spotter.  Now  on  afternoon 
daily.  Seeks  larger  paper.  College 
grad.,  28.  SDX.  Box  1240,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  age  27,  varied  experi¬ 
ence  including  desk,  seeks  change.  Box 
1262,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STILL  ALERT  at  24  despite  years  of 
College.  M.A.  journalism,  B.S.  econom¬ 
ics,  single,  vet.  WantOob  reporting, 
any  kind,  anywhere.  Wonld  welcome 
chance  to  specialize  in  bnsiness.  finance 
or  labor.  References.  Box  1271,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


THE  EXPERIENCED  TYPE 
Desk,  rewrite,  mske-np.  Heavy  dnty 
man  with  drive;  background  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  city  editor,  slot,  etc., 
21  years  on  metropolitan,  small  city 
papers.  Production  accented,  age  43, 
sober,  set  for  the  long  haul  in  de¬ 
sirable  Eastern  locale.  Box  1269, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Michigan  Jonrnal- 
ism  gradnate.  Vet.  Seeks  editorial 
position  in  New  York  ares.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Have  experience  in  writing, 
editing,  copyreading.  P.  0.  Lindberg. 
4435  Willyg  Pkwy.,  Toledo  (12)  Ohio. 


VET,  27,  married,  seeks  cub’s  job  on 
Southwest  daily.  Two  years  college, 
one  year  editor  Army  weekly  overseas; 
fluent  in  .'Spanish.  Willing  start  on- 
the-job  training.  Box  1292,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

V1!,TKRAN  newspaperman,  11  years’ 
experience,  31,  WoHd  War  II  vet,  and 
one  of  Ohio’s  beat-known  sports  edi¬ 
tors,  tired  of  cold  winters  and  would 
like  to  relocate  in  south  or  west.  Best 
of  references.  Capable  of  handling 
sports,  city,  rewrite  or  universal  desks 
along  with  spot  radio  copy,  but  pre- 
fers'first  named.  Willing  to  split  trans¬ 
portation  costs  for  interview.  Box 

1304,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN,  30,  now  editor  Lios  Angeles 
neighborhood  semi-weekly,  5  years 
women’s  and  country  editor  on  dailies, 
2  years  college  publicity.  116  East 
Granada  Court,  (Jntario,  California. 
WRITER — Experienced  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  copy,  newspaper.  Wants  situa¬ 
tion,  Chicago  area.  Box  1305,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER — Now  writing  advertising 
copy  and  free-lance;  college  gradnate; 
Majored  in  English  and  Journalism; 
some  experience  in  writing  news  stor¬ 
ies:  seeks  position  anywhere  outside 
of  New  York  as  newspaper  reporter  or 
copygirl.  Excellent  references.  Box 

1219.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

VuUNG  college  graduate  wants  start 
as  cub.  Ez-sporta  editor  college  paper, 
writing,  copyreading,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere,  salary  se¬ 
condary.  Box  1201,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ INSTRUCTOR _ 

MURE  than  ten  years  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  large  and  small  papers,  suc¬ 
cessful  college  teaching  record,  Ph.  D> 
Address  Box  1156,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COPYCUTTEK  seeks  foremanship  on 
P.M.  daily.  Open  shop.  Well  trained 
for  struck  plants.  South  preferred  but 
elsewhere  considered,  depending  on 
size  of  pay.  Box  1294,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  entire  shop  seeks 
change.  Experienced  to  10  ■  machine 
daily-job  shop.  Know  all  back  shop, 
daily  and  job  work.  Buy,  estimate,  o.k. 
work;  2-bedroom  quarter  a  must.  Tell 
shop,  city,  salary,  future.  Box  1290, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  beginner  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  desires  position  with 
small  or  medium-sized  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Mountain  States.  Married, 
veteran;  own  equipment.  Box  1317. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  now  em¬ 
ployed  with  Eastern  dail^  circnlation 
50,000.  Seeks  change  with  larger  or 
similar  paper,  magazine  or  publicity. 
Writes  weekly  photo  column.  Formerly 
with  news  syndicate.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  12  years’  experience,  will 
travel.  Box  1270,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  Photographer  wants 
work  on  newspaper  or  in  studio.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  darkroom  and  news.  Mil- 
ton  Chriatenson,  Walum,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 


VETERAN,  unmarried,  desires  press 
work.  Recent  graduate  in  Portrait  and 
commercial  courses  plus  practical 
background  natural  color.  Former  edi¬ 
tor  of  service  weekly.  Has  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Box  1303,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


(XILLEGE  PUBLIC  RELA-nONS  ia 
my  Held.  June  joarnalism  gradnate; 
Competent  writer  and  photographer 
for  News  Bureau  and  campus  weekly; 
Experienced  darkroom  work.  Dora 
C.  Terbizan,  State  University,  Bowling 
Green.  Ohio. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  represen tativa 
large  corporation,  29,  employed,  ex¬ 
ceptional  newspaper,  wire  aervica 
background,  excellent  writer,  aeeka 
pnblie  relations  post  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Colnmbis,  or  Virginia.  Box 
1273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  college  graduate  with  Master’s 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  desires  position  with  future  in 
the  Public  Relations  Field.  Hsve  had 
newspaper,  radio  and  pnblie  relations 
experience.  Also  have  had  magaxine 
articles  published,  written  radio 
scripts  and  speeches.  Good  references; 
veteran.  Box  1314,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


PHILADELPHIA — The  story,  as 

we  see  it  for  E  &  P  readers,  in 
this  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention,  is  in  the  contrast  of 
press  treatment  and  attendance 
it  affords  to  the  preceding  Re¬ 
publican  convention  in  this 
same  convention  hall. 

Three  weeks  ago,  this  hall  was 
jammed  at  the  principal  sessions 
with  delegates,  spectators  and 
the  press.  The  demand  for  seats 
in  the  press  section  was  so  great 
that  it  provoked  a  letter-to-the- 
editor  (July  3,  page  11)  from  an 
irate  correspondent  who  had  to 
fight  all  sorts  of  interlopers  in¬ 
cluding  publishers’  wives  for 
his  seat  and  suflfer  ail  manner 
of  interruptions  in  his  work 
from  those  who  had  no  business 
there. 

At  this  convention,  the  press 
section  was  comparatively  de¬ 
serted  at  all  sessions  until  late 
Wednesday.  It  began  to  fill  to 
almost  near  capacity  during  the 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  section 
of  the  platform  and  it  was  not 
until  the  evening  nominating 
session  that  the  press  area  once 
again  took  on  the  atmosphere  of 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway  on 
New  Year's  Eve. 

Without  an  actual  count, 
there  appeared  to  be  as  many 
typewriters  and  hard  working 
correspondents  and  editors  in 
the  press  section  as  during  the 
GOP  conclave,  but  the  non¬ 
workers  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  most  of  the  time. 
This  might  have  been  due  to  the 
excessive  heat  (although  the 
heat  at  the  Republican  sessions 
was  almost  as  bad)  but  in  our 
opinion  it  was  due  to  the  lack 
of  acticipated  excitement,  lack  of 
aspiring  candidates,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  outcome.  The 
curiosity  seekers  were  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  convenion,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  sparsely  scattered  spec¬ 
tators  excepting  Wedne^ay 
night. 

The  letdown  was  noticeable  in 
the  lack  of  precautions  to  keep 
non-ticket  holders  out  of  the 
press  section.  The  two  usual 
gates  to  the  press  box  from  the 
side  entrances  were  well-guard¬ 
ed  but  there  were  at  least  three 
ways  to  get  into  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  without  credentials.  This 
was  true  until  the  nominating 
session  when  security  was  tight¬ 
ened  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secret  Service  for  President 
Truman’s  protection.  However, 
the  last  unguarded  entrance  was 
not  sealed  off  until  two  hour^ 
after  the  session  started  and  by 
then  anyone  could  have  gotten 
into  the  section  next  to  the  ros¬ 
trum.  ’The  guards  then  had  a 
tough  job  weeding  out  those  who 
didn’t  belong  and  we  saw  one 
Chinese  “correspondent”  ejected 
for  lack  of  proper  credentials. 
But  we  also  know  of  two  others 
who  remained  there  until  the 
bitter  end,  finally  borrowing  cre¬ 
dentials  permitting  them  to  en¬ 
ter  and  leave  at  will. 

The  public  relations  men 
operating  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Lounge  for  the  press  also 
noted  the  failing  off  in  press  at¬ 


tendance.  Their  job  of  keeping 
out  non-press  card  holders  was 
considerably  easier  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,  although  at  no  time  was  it 
an  easy  matter.  Few  people  in 
the  hall  could  understand  why 
they  were  not  permitted  inside 
the  lounge.  In  addition,  it  didn’t 
take  so  long  to  get  a  cooling  beer 
or  soft  drink  or  find  a  comfort¬ 
able  seat. 

The  press  corps  changed 
slightly  from  the  Repub. lean 
meeting.  There  were  the  same 
familiar  faces  representing  the 
syndicates,  wire  services  and 
large  metropolitan  newspapers, 
but  there  was  a  noticeable 
change  in  faces  among  those 
writing  for  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers.  Many  of  the  northwestern 
and  midwestern  editors  who  had 
attended  the  last  convention 
were  replaced  this  time  by  those 
from  the  south. 

•  •  « 

APPARENTLY,  the  Democrats 

learned  something  from  the 
experiences  of  the  Republicans 
in  this  hall.  Accommodations 
for  still  photographers  were  con¬ 
siderably  better  and  the  pictures 
were  improved  because  of  it. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  still 
cameramen  were  confined  to 
three  low  platforms  in  front  of 
the  speakers’  stand.  (June  26, 
page  64.)  They  were  three  feet 
high,  three  feet  wide  and  nine 
feet  long.  With  the  speaker  on 
the  rostrum  towering  above 
their  heads  the  photogs  almost 
had  to  hold  their  cameras  over 
their  heads  to  get  a  level  shot  at 
the  speaker.  Consequently,  cam¬ 
eramen  stood  on  the  railing  sep¬ 
arating  the  press  box  from  the 
delegates  to  get  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion.  That  annoyed  the  newsmen 
working  at  typewriters  there. 

For  this  convention,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  placed  an  upright  plank 
down  the  middle  of  the  railing 
so  no  one  could  stand  there  eas¬ 
ily.  It  didn’t  deter  the  camera¬ 
men,  however,  for  when  the  ex¬ 
citement  started  Wednesday 
they  found  a  way  to  perch  on 
that  board.  In  addition,  the  pho¬ 
tographers’  platforms  in  front 
of  the  rostrum  were  improved. 

This  time  there  were  two 
platforms  each  built  on  two  lev¬ 
els  two  and  a  half  feet  wide 
and  about  seven  feet  long.  The 
lowest  level  was  two  and  a  half 
feet  off  the  floor  and  the  other 
level  five  feet  high.  The  syn¬ 
dicates,  Philadelphia  newspapers 
and  a  few  others  were  assigned 
places  so  there  was  no  scram¬ 
bling  for  position — that  is,  until 
a  floor  demonstration  started 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  holds 
barred  among  the  cameramen. 

In  addition,  the  speaker’s 
reading  stand  was  cut  down. 
The  net  result  of  the  whole 
change  was  that  pictures  of  the 
speakers  showed  them  from  the 
waist  up  or  chest  up  and  rarely 
from  the  neck  up  as  was  the 
case  predominantly  at  the  GOP 
meeting. 

As  usual,  the  photographers 
had  to  fight  for  all  this.  The 
new  platforms  were  built  and 
installed  at  their  instigation,  and 


E&P  CALENDAR 
Julv  19-21  —  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
20th  Mechanical  Conference, 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

July  23-24  —  Associated 
New  York  Dailies,  meeting, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

July  2.3-24 — Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  66th  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

July  26  —  PNPA,  meeting 
daily  paper  members  in  east¬ 
ern  and  central  Pennsylvania, 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pa. 

Aug.  2 — PNPA,  meeting  of 
daily  paper  members  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Riverside 
Inn,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Aug.  6-8 — Utah  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Green  Lakes,  Uintah 
County,  Utah. 

Aug.  6-7 — Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Assn.,  midsummer  meeting, 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 


then  they  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  hall.  Only 
through  appeal  to  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  Democratic  National 
chairman,  were  they  permitted 
to  stay  and  then  only  “to  see 
how  it  works  out.” 

Photographers  told  E  &  P  the 
delegates  in  the  front  of  the 
hall  complained  frequently  about 
the  cameramen  on  these  stands 
because  they  cut  off  part  of  the 
delegates’  view  of  the  speakers. 
Nevertheless,  the  cameramen 
won  out  and  the  platforms 
stayed  for  the  duration. 


Senator  Capper 

continued  from  page  13 


square-shaped  eggs,  there  isn’t 
a  doubt  in  the  world  that  his 
readers  would  rise  as  one  man 
and  train  their  hens  accordingly. 

Having  retired  from  this  year’s 
campaign  just  past  the  peak  of 
his  political  prime,  the  physical¬ 
ly  delicate  senator  returns  to  a 
populous,  prosperous  enterprise 
which  he  fathered  but  of  which 
he  has  seen  little  in  30  years 
residence  on  Capitol  Hill.  Es¬ 
tablishing  headquarters  in  a 
local  hotel,  he  would  return 
most  regularly  about  July  14th 
for  his  annual  public  birthday 
party,  a  free  ice  cream-and- 
merry-go-round  show  for  more 
than  15,000  kids,  which  this 
year  celebrated  its  40th  anni¬ 
versary. 

What  oi  the  Future? 

This  year  the  Senator  re¬ 
turned  for  more  than  a  birth¬ 
day  cake.  His  publications  are 


so  firmly  entrenched  that  hi. 
political  retirement  can  no  Iom 
er  weaken  them  materially  ^ 
there  are  other  problems:'  tb 
long  overdue  physical  eitiZ 
sion  of  his  enterprises  and  thjt 
disfHjsition  following  his  death 

Both  headaches  will  fall 
the  lap  of  fast-stepping,  ruggM 
looking  Henry  S.  Blake,  the  jo 
year  old  general  manager  (« 
the  chain,  an  intense,  likeable, 
marathon-talking  executive  with 
a  tanned  quarterback’s  phyjj 
que,  who  farms  for  a  hobby  and 
quotes  poetry  at  length.  Trained 
on  the  business-side  of  the 
Cowles  papers  in  Des  Moinei 
Blake  came  to  Topeka  as  ei; 
culation  manager  in  1921,  wai 
made  business  manager  in  192S 
and  general  manager  in  1937 
when  the  chain  was  incorporat 
ed  for  the  first  time.  Like  the 
Senator,  he  neither  smokes  not 
drinks.  Other  Capper  execu 
tives,  however,  are  not  expected 
to  follow  the  example.  Some 
do,  some  don’t. 

Like  all  members  of  the  Cap 
per  braintrust.  Blake  has  a  deep 
affection  for  the  boss.  He  likes 
to  tell  of  the  cold  winter  night 
when  the  Senator  and  he  stayed 
together  in  the  same  hotel  room. 
Blake  opened  the  windows  wide 
and  both  men  went  to  sleep 
During  the  night  he  heard  the 
Senator  stir  but  did  not  pay 
attention.  In  the  morning  he 
found  that  Capper  had  gotten 
up  and,  rather  than  closing  the 
windows  on  his  subordinate, 
covered  his  bed  with  every 
piece  of  clothing  he  could  find, 
including  underwear. 

Blake  believes  that  the  Sena 
tor,  who  is  a  childless  widower 
has  always  appreciated  the 
loyalty  of  his  staffers  and  will 
ultimately  bequeath  his  entire 
empire  to  them.  He  says  that 
while  the  Senator  has  made  no 
direct  pronouncement  to  this 
effect,  the  intent  is  apparent 
from  “the  way  he  operates." 
Just  how  many  of  the  chain's 
1,200  employes  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  own  shares  in 
the  enterprise  is  not  known.  But 
the  general  manager  opines  that 
a  sizable  number  of  old-timers 
will  benefit  from  the  operation 
of  properties  worth  perhaps 
$12,000,000.  perhaps  $15,000,000 
and  possibly  more. 

Building  Plans 

Now  there  are  hopes  that  the 
far-flung  printing  and  office 
operations  will  some  day  be 
under  a  single  super-modern 
roof.  Plans  for  a  seven-year. 
$2,250,000  building  program  are 
on  the  drawing  board  and  pos 
sible  sites  are  being  inspected 
But  D-Day  is  yet  to  be  an 
nounced. 


“Little  Pig  That  Went  to  Market” 

Parents  are  grateful  for  the  instructive  infer- 
mation  always  available  in  their  local 
featuring  The  Haskin  Information  Service  column, 
because  child-queries  of  every  type— from  who 
wrote  a  nursery  jingle  to  what  happened  to 
**Black  Beauty**— are  promptly  answered,  sjoni 
with  ANY  question  about  ANYthing*  * 

pleasant  service  to  readers  from  their  paper. 


The  Hammond  Times  (£-38,303;  S-39,747)  hes 
renewed  its  contract  for  The  Haskin  Ssrtfics, 
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What’s  wrong 


with  this  pitcher? 


The  pitcher  is  the  umpire  too. 
I  le'll  call  his  own  pitches  —  and 
what  kind  of  a  ball  game  will 
that  be? 

We  have  the  same  situation  in 
our  business.  Ciovernment— which 
regulates  the  electric  companies— 
is  in  competition  with  them! 

The  electric  companies  recog¬ 
nize  their  public  obligation  to  sup¬ 
ply  continuous  and  dependable 
sen  ice.  They  have  prot  idcd  .Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  most  and  the  best 
electric  service  in  the  world.  Elec¬ 
tric  rates  have  been  lowered  until 


today  the  average  family  gets  twice 
as  much  electricity  for  its  money 
as  it  did  20  years  ago. 

Yet  today  government  sets  up 
politically  managed  electric  agen¬ 
cies,  and  runs  them  by  a  different 
set  of  rules.  They  receive  subsidies, 
pay  little  or  no  interest  on  monev 
they  borrow,  pay  no  Federal  taxes. 

If  it  can  sell  electricity  on  this 
basis,  government  can  sell  any¬ 
thing  else  the  same  wav! 

W'e  beliet  e  that  the  people  who 
work  in  our  companies,  as  well 
as  the  people  who  invest  their 


savings  in  them,  deserxe  the  same 
protection  from  political  attack 
that  most  other  people  still  enjoy. 
Since  the  umpire  calls  the  pitches, 
should  he  play,  too? 


It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts 
about  your  electric  service,  and  to 
ours  to  have  you  know  them.  That’s 
why  this  advertisement  is  published 
by  A  merica’s  business-managed,  tax- 
paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  COMPANIES^. 

irXdmfS  on  request  from  this  t^agazine 
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MAGIC 


MELODY 


Early  one  evening  not  long  ago  the  strains 
of  Franz  Shubert's  "Ave  Maria"  floated  street¬ 
ward  from  a  tower  atop  an  office  building  in 
downtown  Memphis,  giving  pause  to  Mem¬ 
phians  looking  homeward  and  heralding  the 
arrival  of  more  than  10,000  delegates  to  one 
of  the  largest  religious  conventions  in  the 
history  of  a  city  which  has  become  the  Mid- 
South  mecca  for  conventions  of  all  kinds. 

For  a  week  the  chimes  became  a  part  of 
the  vibrant  life  which  is  Memphis,  tempering 
the  crescendo  of  a  busy  city  with  their  sooth¬ 
ing  treble  and  influencing  Memphians,  always 
gracious,  to  extend  even  more  courtesies  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  annually  visit 
the  largest  and  most  conveniently  reached  city 
in  the  Mid-South — a  city  of  magic  melody  to 
the  advertiser  who  uses  both  Memphis  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  the  billion  and  one-half  dollar 
Memphis  Market. 
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